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HISTOEY OF THE PUNJAB, 

c5r. 


CHAPTER Xn. 

A.D. 1812 TO 1«13, 

In the beginning of tho year 1812, the 
court of Lahore was occupied in proparatioiifl 
for celebrating with dno magnificence tho 
marriage of tho beir-ai>pnront, Koonivur 
Khuruk Singh, with tho daughter of Jymul 
Ghunoa, tho same chief from whom Ruu- 
jeet Singh had taken Puthan>Kot, in the 
Julendra Turaoo. An invitation was seat 
to Colonel Ochterlony at Lodiana to honour 
the ceremonies with his presence, and an 
envoy being despatched to conduct him to 
Lahore, the colonel crossed the Sutli0 on 
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the 23rd of January, with a small escort, to 
which, by particular desire of Runjeet, a gal¬ 
loper gun was attached, the Sikh chief’s 
curiosity to see how this branch of artillery 
was equipped in the British service being in¬ 
tense. Colonel Ochterlony was accompanied 
by the Rajas of Naha, Jheend, and Kytul, 
and on arriving near Amritsur, on the 28th, 
received the isiuqbal, or meeting of honour, 
from the chief of the Sikhs, who had ga¬ 
thered to his court, on this occasion, all his 
sirdars, and indeed the whole nation ap¬ 
peared to be assembled to do honour to the 
nuptials. 

The ceremony was performed at the resi¬ 
dence of Sirdar Jymul Singh, in Futehgurh, 
and, after its conclusion, on the 6th of Fe¬ 
bruary, the whole party returned to Amrit¬ 
sur. Suda Koonwur alone was not present; 
indisposition was assigned as the reason of 
her non-attendance on the occasion, but her 
dissatisfaction at the failure of an attempt 
to procure from Ruiyeet, her son-in-law, the 
public acknowledgment, during these cere¬ 
monies, of the two boys she had brought 
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up as twins born to her daughter, was gene¬ 
rally believed to be the true cause of her 
absence. 

Runjeet Singh received Colonel Ochter- 
lony with marked distinction, appointed his 
principal officers to shew him evorj' object 
worth seeing at Lahore, and pressed upon 
him an invitation to stay and see tlie festivi¬ 
ties of the ITooU, which would bo celebrated 
in March. The colonel declined this honour 
for himself, but the Sikh cliicfs who had 
come with him gladly accepted it, and the 
Bhyo of Kytul obtained by cunning and in¬ 
trigue, during the orgies, a grant from the 
Lahore ruler (jf Goojurawul, on the protected 
side of the Suthij. The frank confidtuico dis- 
]>layc!<l by Runjeet in his ])rcsent reception 
of Colonel Ochtorlony wjis much in contrast 
with the suspicious mistrust with which 
Mr. Metcalfe had been treated. Ruiyei^t 
shewed the colonel his troops, and particu¬ 
larly the new battalions ho wjis raising; took 
him over the fortifications of Laliore, and 
inspected with him some new works ho was 
constructing for their improvement, and to 
connect the Junta Musjid with the palace. 
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His prudent dewan, Mohkum Chund, and the 
Sirdar Gundha Singh, are reported to have 
remonstrated against the communication of 
such knowledge to a professional person of 
a nation that might have designs against him. 
Runjeet, however, observed with shrewdness, 
that if such were their sentiments, they should 
have advised his withholding the invitation 
altogether from the colonel. 

After the conclusion of those ceremonies 
and festivities, the armies of Lahore resumed 
active operations. Koonwur Khunik Singh 
was sent with a strong force against Bimbur 
and llajaoroo, where Sooltan Khan, the Mu- 
Bulman holder of the former territory, proved 
a formidable enemy, having recently ovor- 
])Owered and slain his relation, Tsmael Khan, 
who had been left, as the result of previous 
operations, in the possession and management 
of a largo portion of the territory. Dul 
Singh was at the same time sent with ano¬ 
ther force to iilundor and levy tribute from 
MussufTur Khan, at Multan; and a third, 
under Desa Singh, was again detached to 
Kangra. Runjeet in person made a tour 
into the Jalondra Doab, towards the Turace, 
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whither he summoned various hill chiefs, 
and made with them fresh arrangements, 
attended with increase of tribute. Tlie re¬ 
sumption of Shujanpur from Booclh Singh 
Bhugut was the only operation of that kind 
effected on this occasion. Returning to La¬ 
hore, on the 23rd of May, Uunjeet received 
intelligence there of the success of Khuruk 
Singh against Bimbur, .Tummoo, and Aknur. 
The Koonwur was honoured with a grant of 
these places in jagir, and he placed them 
in the management of Bhye Ram Singh. 
Dul Singh had also succeeded in extorting 
a considerable sum from Mozuffur Khan, of 
Multan. 

In August of the same year, .lymul Singh, 
the father-in-law of Khuruk Singh, die<l 
suddenly, and it was gtmerally believed that 
his death was occa8it)mMl by poison adininis- 
tored by his wife. Runjoct constituted him¬ 
self the lioir to all the treasure accmnulatcd 
by this chief during a long life of parsimony 
and usurious dealing. Much of his wealth 
was, at the time of his decease, out at inter¬ 
est with mahajuns of Amritsur, all of whom 
were called upon to account with the Laltore 
B 2 
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treasury. In llui following month, the fami¬ 
lies of the two ex-Shahs of Cabul (Shah Ze- 
raan and Shah Shuja) sought an asylum at 
Lahore. After escaping from the unfortu¬ 
nate entoqmso Shah Shuja hod undertaken 
in September preceding, his person was seized 
by Juhan Dad Khan, the governor of At- 
tock, by whom ho was sent to his brother, 
Ata Mahomed, of Cashmere, who held him 
a close prisoner. The helj)less Shah Zeman 
brought both families to the Sikh capital, 
where llunjoet Singh professed much inte¬ 
rest in the misfortimcs and fate of Shah 
Shuja, and seemed as if disi)osed to make an 
effort against Cashmere, to procure his libe¬ 
ration, and to obtain that province for him. 
He was then preparing an expedition against 
Bimbur, in the Pir-Panjal range of moun¬ 
tains, and the wife of Shah Shiga was led by 
these professions to believe, and to represent 
to her husband, that he would find a friend 
in the ruler of Lahore. The Shah made his 
escape from confinement during tho opera¬ 
tions subsequently undertaken against the 
valley by Futoh Khan Vuzeor, and was thus 
led to direct his flight towards Laliorc. Find- 
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ing an opportunity to join the force under 
Mohkuna Cliund, he came down with him to 
that city. 

After the Dnxsem, at the close of the rains, 
the Sikh army was assembled, and led entire, 
by Runjeet in person, against the Alnsulman 
chiefs of Bimbur and Rajaoree, who, though 
pressed by the expeditious before directed 
against them, made head again, inmu'diutely 
the force was withdrawn, and ^^•er(! now as¬ 
sisted by a confed(iracy r>f chiefs and jagir- 
dars of their faith, and by succour from the 
Governor of Cashmere. The possessions of 
these chiefs commanded the n])proaclu»H to 
the Pir-Panjal mountains, and tlufro is reason 
to bediewe that Rnnpfot Singh had, (‘von at 
this time, an eye to the coininest of tin; 
valley of Cashmere, to which tin* occHiuition 
of both Bimbur and lisyaortse was a neces¬ 
sary preliminary. Tins ,Sikh army tlefeatod 
the confederated ehiefa with great loss, and 
Runjeet, pushing his success, occupi<'d hoth 
Bimbur and Itajaoreo in tin* early part of 
November, and received the submission of 
the discomfited Mahomedun (dtiefs of both 
places. The rest of the eonftnlorates w'ero 
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compelled to fly into Cashmere, where they 
were received by the governor, Ata Ma¬ 
homed. 

Futeh Khan, the vuzeer of Shah Muhmud, 
was at this time upon the Indus, whither he 
had come to punish the two brothers, who 
held Attock and Cashmere, for the assistance 
they had rendered to Shah Shuja, and to 
recover the two provinces for Cabul. Ho 
had sent forward a detachment of 8,000 
Afghans to Rotas, and was already planning 
operations against Ata Mahomed of Cash- 
more, when Runjoot obtained his successes 
against the Bimbur and Rajaoroo chiefs. It 
became essential that, engaged os the Lahore 
and Cabul forces were so closely upon the 
same field, the two leaders should come to a 
mutual explanation of their views and inten¬ 
tions ; accordingly Runjeet Singh sent agents 
with an overture for this purpose, and invited 
the vuzeer to an interview upon the Jolum, 
in order that they might concert a joint 
expedition against Cashmere. Futeh Khan 
being no less desirous to come to an under¬ 
standing with the Sikh, the meeting took 
place on the Ist December, when it was 
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settled that Runjeet should place a force, 
under'his dewan Mohlcum Chund, at the 
vuzeer’s disposal in the expedition ho medi¬ 
tated, and should g'ive every facility for the 
passage into Cashmere, by the passes of 
Rajaoree, which ho had recently subdued. 
The aid of a detachment of Afghans, to be 
employed afterwards against Multan, and a 
share of the ]»lun<ler of Cashmere, Mere the 
returns stipulated for this succour. Runjeet 
desired a portion of the revenues of the 
valley, but the politic vuzeor objected to any 
participation in the permanent resources of 
the province, and j)roforred agreeing to u 
nuzurana of nine lakhs from the si)oil ex¬ 
pected. Having on those terms seiauvd the 
assistance of 12,000 Riklis, imder tlm Dewan 
Mohkum Chund, the vuzeer procecjded on 
his expedition, and the joint armies com¬ 
menced their march, while Runjei't returned 
to Lahore. A heavy fall of .snow impede<l 
their progress, and the Sikhs, being less 
inured to the severities of a mountain winter 
than the northern troops, were outstripped 
by the vuzeor; who, penotmting into the 
valley in February, drove Ata Mahomed firom 
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his stockades, and in a short time reduced 
him to submission, and obtained all the 
strongholds in the province, without receiving 
much assistance from Mohlcum Chund and 
the Sikhs. 

Runjeot made great rejoicings at Lahore 
on receiving news of this success, treating 
the operation as a joint one, tending equally 
to his own as to the vuzeer’s glory, A deep 
intrigue was, however, in progress, which the 
issue of the Cashmere expedition brought 
immediately to light. Juhan Dad Khan, 
the governor of Attock, despairing, after his 
brother’s defeat in Cashmere, of his o%vn 
ability to resist tlie vuzeer single-handed, 
and knowing he had little favour to expect 
from him, had previously placed himself 
in correspondence with Runjeet Singh, to 
whom ho promised the fort of Attock for 
a jagir, in case ho should bo reduced to 
extremity. Ruiyoot, accordingly, when ho 
returned to Lahore, left a detachment under 
Dya Singh in the vicinity of the Indus, to 
bo ready to occupy that important fortress 
whenever it should be given up. In March, 
1813, Runjeet heard that his officer had 
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been admitted, and that the place was held' 
and administered in his name. He accord¬ 
ingly lost no time in reinforcing the detach¬ 
ment, with a strong convoy, containing every 
thing necessary to place the fort in a com¬ 
plete state of defence, and Devi Das and 
Hakim Uzeez-ud-Deen wore sent as com¬ 
missioners to settle the country surrounding, 
which formed the dependency of Attock. 
Futeh Khan Vuzeer cried out against this 
usurpation, and deeming himself absolved 
by it from the conditions upon which ho had 
obtained the co-operation of the Sikhs under 
the dewan, he dismissed them without any 
share of the booty obtained; and then nomi¬ 
nating his brother, Uzeem Khan, governor 
in Cashmere, ho marched to Attock, and 
made upon llunjoot a demand for its sur¬ 
render, This was spun out into a nergotia- 
tion—and, of course, evaded by the Sikh. 

With the dewan Mohkum Chund, Shah 
Shuja came to Lahore, where a demand was 
immediately made upon him, and upon his 
principal wife, to surrender the famous dia¬ 
mond, called Ao/i-t-noor or ‘hill of light,’ 
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a jagir being promised with a fort as the 
condition of compliance. The Shah denied 
that he had it, and the Vufa Begum declared 
it had been placed in pawn with a mahajun 
to obtain supplies for the Shah in his dis¬ 
tresses. Runjeet, disbelieving these asser¬ 
tions, placed guards round the Shah’s resi¬ 
dence, and allowed no access or egress 
without strict search. The exiled family, 
however, being proof against the severity of 
mere restraint, the prohibition of food was 
added, and for two days the Shah, with his 
wives, family, and servants, sufibred absolute 
deprivation; but their firmness was even 
proof against this trial, and lluujeot, from a 
regard to his own reputation, determined to 
proceed with more art, and ordered food to 
be supplied. On the 1st of April, there 
wore produced in his durbar two notes, pur¬ 
porting to be from the Shah to Futeh Khan 
Vuzoer, and to other Afghan chiefs, descrip¬ 
tive of his sufferings, and praying for their 
efforts for his deliverance. Those wore 
stated to have been intercepted, but wore 
generally believed to have been fabricated. It 
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was now assumed to be indispensable to take 
precautions against the intrigues and machi¬ 
nations of the Shah, and a guard of two 
companies of Sikhs, from the newly-raised 
corps, being added to that previously set 
over the premises where he resided, tlircats 
of a transfer of the Shah’s person to Goviud- 
gurh, with treatment of the most galling 
and injurious kind, were resorted to, in or¬ 
der to enforce compliance with the demand 
for the jewel. Having tried remonstrance 
in vain, the Shah next resorted to artifice, 
and solicited two months’ delay, to enable 
liim to procure the diamond from certain 
mahajuns with whom it was asserted to be 
pledged, and ho said that some lakhs of 
rupees must be cxj)cndcd to efr«ct this. 
Runjeot reluctantly consented to allow the 
time solicited, and severities were accor¬ 
dingly suspended for a season. They were 
renewed, however, before the period expired, 
and Shah Shuja, wearied out by them, and 
seeing that the rapacity of the Sikh would 
not hesitate oven at tlio sacrifice of his life 
for its gratification, agreed at last to give up 

VOl. II. 0 
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the precious jewel.* Accordingly, on the 
1st of June, Runjeet waited on the Shah, 
with a few attendants, to receive it. He was 
received by the exiled prince with much 
dignity, and both being seated, a pause and 
solemn silence ensued, which continued for 
nearly an hour. Runjeet then, getting im¬ 
patient, whispered to one of his attendants 
to remind the Shah of the object of his 
coming. No answer was returned, but the 
Shah with his eyes made the signal to an 
eunuch, who retired, and brought in a small 
roll, which he sot down on the carpet at 
equal distance between the chiefs. Runjeet 
desired Bhooaneo Das to unfold the roll, 
when the diamond was exhibited, and recog- 

* This diamond was one of those described by Tavor- 
uior, as adorning the peacock throne at Delhi. It is 
the largest known to exist, and is by Hindus supposed 
to have belonged to the Tandus of mythological cele¬ 
brity, before it foil into the hands of the Mogul 
sovereigns. It is nearly an inch and a half in length, 
and an inch wide, and risos half an inch from its gold 
sotting. Nadir Shah robbed the Delhi family of it, and 
Ahmed Shah Abdali got possession of it in the pillogo 
of Nadir Shah's tents, after his assassination. 
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nized, and the Sikh immediately retired with 
his prize in hand. The Shah was now left 
more at liberty, his guard being withdrawn: 
a letter was, however, intercepted a feiv days 
after from Kazce Sher Mahomed, one of 
his followers, to Mahomed Uzoom Khan, the 
new governor of Cashmere, containing a jn'o- 
position to assassinate Kunjcet Singh, and 
advising the vuzeer Fiitch Khan to inakt' a 
simultaneous attack on Lahi^rc. The Sikh 
sent for one of the princes of the exiled 
family, and through him transmitted tht* 
letter, with its writer, who had been seizetl, 
to the Shah. The ex-king sent both back, 
begging of Kunjeot to punish the kazce as 
. he might doom fitting. In the i<Ioa, that 
a confession of the Shah’s ])rivity would bo 
extorted, the guard on duty were desired to 
beat the kazoe with their shoes and with 
sticks, lie fainted under tluj blows, ilc- 
claring, however, to the last, his master’s 
entire innocence. Ho was tlion committed 
to prison, whence Shah Shi^ja, after a time, 
purchased his release by a payment of 
20,000 rupees. 

Futteh Khan Vuzeer, after bis return from 
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Cashmere, had sat down before Attock, and 
pending the negotiation at Lahore, upon his 
demand for its surrender, closely blockaded 
the fort. Dewan Mohkum Chund had been 
sent to the vicinity, and in the beginning of 
July, intelligence was received from him, 
that the garrison was reduced to such 
straits for supplies, that, unless very shortly 
relieved, they must surrender. Runjoet 
held a council upon this, and it was deter¬ 
mined to relieve the fort, even at the risk of 
the attempt producing hostilities with the 
vuzeer. Orders to this effect wore accord¬ 
ingly sent immediately to the dewan, who, 
being encamped at JBoorhan, marched at 
break of day, on the 12th July, 1813, to 
execute them. On that day, he made a 
short march to an outpost on a rivulet, held 
by a piquet of the vuzeer’s army, which 
retired in the night. The dewan marched 
again next morning leisurely along the 
rivulet, that his men might drink, and be 
always fresh for action, the weather being 
extremely hot. At ten in the morning, he 
came to the Indus, at about five miles from 
the fort. The Cabul army was here drawn 
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up to oppose his further advance, its van 
being composed of a body of Moolkea Musul- 
mans, supported by a body of cavalry under 
the since celebrated Dost Mahomed Khan. 
The dewan took uj) his ground, forming his 
cavalry in four divisions, and the only batta¬ 
lion of infantry that had yet come up, in 
square. The Moolkeas immediately made a 
resolute charge on the battalion, but were 
received with so heavy a rolling fire as to be 
driven back with .severe loss. The <lewan 
ordered up for the support of his battalion 
some fresh troops and artillery, under Ghou- 
see Khan, which had come in sight; but his 
order was not obeyed. Dost Mahomed now 
attacked with his horse, and the Sikhs wore 
sinking before him, when the dewan, in 
})or8on, on his elephant, carried up two guns, 
which, discharging grape, checked the Af¬ 
ghans. By this time it was noon; the heat 
of the sun had become intense, and a strong 
hot wind blow the dust into the faces of the 
Afghans. Under these disadvantages, the 
vuzeer did not think proper to carry the 
troops he had in reserve into action, and 
those who had been engaged being ex- 
c 2 
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hausted, the battle ceased. The vuzeer re¬ 
tired across the Indus to Peshawur, leaving 
the dewan free to relieve the fort, which 
having effected, Mohkum Chund retaruo<l 
to Lahore in August, to receive the reward 
of his service, and to prefer his complaint 
against the officers, whoso disobedience had 
so nearl 7 proved fatal. The 7 received the 
punishment attaching to correspondence 
with the enein 7 , which was detected as the 
motive of their so criticall 7 holding back 
from the action. 

Toward the close of tho rains of 1813, Riin- 
jeet commenced preparation for an expeditimi 
into Cashmere. In October he visited Juwa- 
la Mookhoe and Kangra, and thence marche<l 
b 7 Seal-Kot and Vuzeerabad to the Jelum, 
whore he summoned all his jagirdars, and all 
the tributar 7 hill chiefs, to be in attendance 
with their respeotive (][uotas. Strict muster 
was taken of each part 7 as it arrived, and 
6nes were imposed if the number w'as short, 
or the equipment in an 7 respect deficient. 
Great preparation had also been made to 
bring an effective artiller 7 into the field, and 
to improve that mounted on camels, and the 
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whole having been reviewed, Runjeet Singh, 
on the 11th November, crossed the Jelum, 
and entered the town of Rotas. The vuzeer 
Futteh Khan was brought from Peshawur 
by these preparations to the Dcrajat, on the 
west bank of the Indus, which circumstance, 
added to intelligence, that the snow lay still 
deep on the Pir-Panjal mountains, induce<l 
Runjeet to suspend his proi)osud expedition 
until the following .si)ring. lie accordingly 
sent a detachment to occupy and seize the 
passes in the hills beyond Rajaoroe, and to 
select places for grain and storc-dop6ta, and 
then returned by Rotas to Lahore, wdicrc lu* 
arrived on the 2Gth of December. 

The confiscation of the hill ttirritory of 
Huripur, and its ann<‘xution to the Lahor<‘ 
Khalsa (fisc), wjis the first act whi<di marked 
the return of the Sikh ruler to his cnj>ital. 
Bhoop Singh, the raja, whoso treacherous 
seizure and confittoment preceded the con¬ 
fiscation, rcccivetl on its completion a small 
jagir for subsistence. The next act of Hun- 
jeet Singh was more shamelesBly extortionate. 
Hearing that Shah Shuja had stiU somejowols 
of rare value, a demand was made for them; 
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an<l, on the Shah’s declaring that lie had 
none loft, the Sikh determined to judge for 
himself, and sending Bhya Ilam Singh, with 
a jiarty of females, to search the interior 
apartments, caused to be brought into his 
presence every box or packet the Shah pos¬ 
sessed. The Shah’s head eunuch was then 
made to open them, and Runjeet seized and 
retained for himself all the most precious 
articles, with the swords, pistols, and two 
cart-loads of carpets, and women’s drosses. 
The Shah was then ordered to remove from 
the Shahlemar gardem and jialace to a com¬ 
mon house in the city, and was subjected 
there to strict surveillance. After exiie- 
riencing every kind of indignity and discom¬ 
fort, ho determined to attempt an escape 
with his family. Towards the end of No¬ 
vember, it was reported to Runjeet, that the 
begums of Shah Shiya wore missing, where¬ 
upon the Shah’s person was placed under a 
guard, and alternate threats and promises 
wore employed to induce him to declare 
where they were gone. Ho denied all know¬ 
ledge of their motions or intentions. Th<> 
city was searched, and egress forbidden to 
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all veiled women, and all merchants having 
property of the Shah’s, or of any members 
of his family, in deposit, were ordered to 
surrender it into the Sikh treasury. These 
precautions wore, however, taken too late. 
It was ascertained that the begums had left 
the house of Shah Shuja in the dress of 
Hindu females, and thence had been con¬ 
veyed to the banking house of Baluk Ham, 
the agent or correspondent of Soogun Chund, 
a great banker at Delhi, and treasurer of the 
British residency there; that by him they 
had been assisted in passing out of the city, 
and provided with the means of making their 
way to Lodiana, where they had arrived 
safely, and making themselves known to Caj)- 
tain Birch, the assistant, in temporary charge 
of the station, wore received with hospitality 
and attention. Baluk Bam was soiaed by 
Runjoet, and compelled to shew his books, 
and render up all property in his possession 
belonging to the Shah or his family. Ho re¬ 
ceived, however, no further punishment. 

In April, 1815, Shah Shiya himself made 
his 08 (!ai>e in disguise. His guard was dis¬ 
graced, and a reward offered for recovery of 
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the prisoner, who succeeded in reaching the 
hills, where he was hospitably received by 
the petty Raja of Kishtewar. Here he 
collected a body of 3,000 men, and in the 
winter season made an attempt on Cash- 
mere : but the cold prevented his passing the 
Pir-Panjal range, and his troops dispersed. 
His condition was now desperate, but after a 
long and circuitous journey over the Kooloo 
mountains, with few attendants, and fewer 
comforts, he at last, in September, 181G, 
joined his family at Lodiana, and placed him¬ 
self under the protection of the British go¬ 
vernment. A provision of CO,000 rs. ])er 
annum was a6.signed for the maintenance of 
the Shah in his exile, while he might remain 
in the British territory. lie was afterwards 
joined at Lodiana by his sightless brother, 
Shah Zeman, whom with his family already 
in abject poverty, Ruiyeot took no trouble! 
to detain. To this prince a separate allow¬ 
ance of 24,000 rs. per annum was assigned. 

The chronological order of events has 
been somewhat antieijiated, in order to 
bring the misfortunes of these princes into 
one connected relation. The first (!xpedition 
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of Runjeet against Cashmere will take us 
back into the year 1814. The events, how¬ 
ever, which preceded or attended it, will 
more fitly form the subject of another 
chapter. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 

A.D. 1814 TO 1818. 

Runjeet Singh, having celebrated the 
Hooli, and bathed at Amritsur, moved his 
army, in April, 1814, into the hill country 
about Kangra, to enforce the collection of his 
tributes, and the personal attendance of the 
rcijas with their contingents. Having thus 
strengthened himself with a largo body of 
hill-men, ho moved to Biinbur on tho 4th 
Juno; and, advancing slowly from thenco, 
was mot by Agur Khan, the chief of Rajao- 
ree, through whose territory lay the route to 
Cashmere. On the 11th June, tho army 
arrived at Rajaorec, and disoncumboring 
itself of heavy baggage, was equipped for 
mountain movements, preparatory to the 
passage of the famous Pir-Panjal range. An 
attempt had been made to gain the Poonch 
raja, Rooh-ullah Khan, to tho Sikh (•ause: 
but he pleaded engagements %vith Cjishinere, 
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and the presence of his son as a hostage with 
Uzeem Khan, the governor. After a con¬ 
sultation of the principal officers, however, 
it was determined, nevertheless, that the 
main army, commanded by Runjeet in per¬ 
son, should pursue the Poonch route, and 
endeavour to penetrate by the Toshu Mydau 
pass, while a strong diversion should be made 
by Buhramgulla (or Baramulla), toAvards 
Soopyn, in the valley. 

The cavalry being dismounted, and every 
man furnished with provisions for three days, 
a detachment was formed and sent forward, 
on the 16th June, under Ram Dyal, a grand¬ 
son of Mohkum Chund Dewan, with whom 
were Dul Singh and other jagirdars. They 
appeared before the post at Buhramgulla on 
the 18th, and after a little negotiation, ob¬ 
tained possession of the pass, on payment to 
the defenders of the arrears due to them by 
the Poonch r^'a. Heavy rain sot in on the 
20tb June, and the Sikh army beginning to 
sntfer from the wet and cold, and the supplies 
running short, the march of the main 
ima delayed until the 20tli. On the 
l®^b(^ ,be“Wover, Runjeet reached Poonch, and 
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found it evacuated; the raja having given 
orders to his people to attempt no resistance, 
but to desert their towns and villages, to 
buiy or remove the grain, and to hover in 
small parties on the flanks of the invaders. 
The consequences of this system had already 
begun to be felt, and compelled a halt at 
Poonch, for further supplies, until the 13th 
July. Thence advancing by Mundee, llun- 
jeet reached Toshu Mydau on the 18th, where 
lie found Mahomed Uzcom Khan, with the 
forces of Cashmere, drawn uj) to oppose his 
progress. The Sikh army took uj) its position 
in face of the enemy, and remained for some 
days inactive. Here llunjoot received intel¬ 
ligence from the detachment at Buhramgulla. 
On the 19th July, Ram Dyal and the ja- 
girdars ascended the Pir-Fanjal mountains, 
by the Surae and Mudpoor pass, driving 
before them the Cashmere troops loft to de¬ 
fend it. Runjeet was uneasy at this pre¬ 
cipitancy, thinking his detachment out of 
reach of support, and liable to be overpow* 
ei’ed; he sent oif immediately, therefore, a 
reinforcement under Bhya Earn Singh. The 
Rajaoree chief recommended an attack of 
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XJzeem Khan, as the best means of prevent¬ 
ing his undertaking any thing against the 
detachment; but Runjeet, having recon¬ 
noitred the position, deemed the attack too 
hazardous. It is probably the only thing 
that would have prevented the disasters 
which followed. 

In the mean time, Ram Dyal, having 
passed the mountain barrier, and debouched 
upon the valley atHeerapur, was attacked, 
on the 22nd July, by a party sent against 
him by Uzeem Khan. The Cashmerians were 
defeated and followed to Soopyn. On the 
24th, Ram Dyal assaulted the town; but it 
was well defended by Shukoor Khan, and 
the assailants were repulsed; whereupon tlu! 
Sikhs retired again to the Pir-I^uijal moun¬ 
tains, to wait for reinforcements. Uhya Ram 
Singh, hearing of this discomfiture, deemed 
it necessary to halt at Rnhranigulla, with the 
support he was bringing ujt, in order to se¬ 
cure the pass. 

Mahomed Uzeem Khan, seeing matters 
in this critical position, thought the tim(s 
favourable for ojOfensivo operations against 
the main army, which had already suffered 
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much from sickness, and more from deser¬ 
tion. On the 29th of July, Roohullah 
Khan, tho Pooneh chief, approached, and 
commenced a desultory fire on the Sikh 
position. On the following morning, he 
renewed his attack with more vigour, and 
Runjeet was compelled to fall back on 
Mundee. Being pursued thither, he fired 
tho town, and, directing his disciplined bat¬ 
talions to cover the retreat, continued his 
retrograde march to Pooucb, which he 
reached on the Slst of July, with the lose 
of many men, and his principal officer, 
Mit Singh Bulirauea, and stripped of nearly 
all his baggage. Tho army was now no longer 
in a state of organization or discipline, and, 
setting fire to Pooneh, Runjeet quitted the 
camp and continued his Bight to Bhoohi, 
whence he with a few attendants took the 
nearest route to Lahore, which he reached 
on tho 12th of August. 

Ram Dyal and the jagirdara serving with 
him, in the detachment which had pene¬ 
trated into the valley, were surrounded, and 
their supplies were cut off; but tho detach¬ 
ment was allowed by Uzeem Khan to retire, 
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and was furnished with a safe conduct to 
the Sikh frontier, in consideration of the 
friendship professed by this governor for 
Dewan Mohkum Chuiid, its commandant’s 
grandfather. That distinguished officer of 
Runjeet Singh had himself boon prevented 
by indisposition from taking part in the 
expedition. He warned his master, how¬ 
ever, of the difficulties he must ex]>oct if he 
allowed himself to bo overtaken in the hills 
by tho rainy season, and particularly i)ointod 
out the necessity of j)roviding large depots 
in Bimbur and Rajaoree, in anticipation of a 
determined opposition from tho Musulman 
chief, and the whole population of Poouch. 
All had happened exactly as he jtredicted, 
and the ruler of Lahore returned to lament 
the want of his Dowan’s exj)orionce and 
judgment, no less than of his tried skill and 
valour, in this important expedition. The 
illness, however, which jircvontod him from 
accompanying the Sikh army increased, and 
in the course of October, soon after the 
return of Runjeet to Lahore, he died, amidst 
the regrets and lamentations of all well- 
wishers to the power of the Sikhs, and to 

B 2 
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tlio of Riinjcet Singh. In his 

privat** character the Dowan was liberal, 
upright, ami high-inimled; ho enjoyed the 
tronfideiicc of the troojis placed under his 
connnaml, and was pojmlar and much re¬ 
spected amongst the entire Sikh community. 

Tho losHos sustained by llunjoot in this 
expedition required some time to repair. 
Thu Sikh army was not, therefore, in a 
condition to take tho field at the close of 
the Dimmi of 1H14,as usual; but in April, 
lHir>, a forc(( was employed, under Ham 
l)yal and Dul Singh, ravaging tho Multan 
an<l llah!iwnl|mr torritorios, and exacting 
tributes and eontributions in that uoigh- 
bourlnxxl. Ruiijoet himself passo<l the hot 
weather at Adenanugur, raising and dis- 
eijdiiuitg now battalions; and especially 
recruiting men of tho Ooorkha nation, of 
whoso valour ho began to entertain a very 
high opinion, from having watched the 
operations which, during tho season, had 
passod in tho hill country east of tho Sutluj. 
The liritish Government had engaged in 
hostilities with tho Goorkhas, and Colonel 
(afterwards General) Ochterlony had taken 
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the field there against Umur Singh, who, 
for six months, maintained himself at Ram- 
gurh and Maloun, and baffled the known 
skill and superior forces of this experienced 
commander. His final discomfiture, and the 
dispossession of the Goorkhas from all the 
hill territory west of the Gogra or Kalee 
river, occasioned a breaking up of their 
power, which was highly favourable to Run- 
jeet’s views, and j)rocured him many men 
of this nation j)articularly well adapted for 
hill warfare. 

In the mean lime, the defeat of the Sikh 
expedition against Cashmere encouraged the 
Musulman chicifs of Bitnbur and Rajaoret! 
to break out into nsbcllion, and towards the 
close of the year 1814, the son of the latter, 
who was detained as a hostage at Lahore, 
effected his oHcape and joined his father. 
The Bimbur insurgents wore headed by the 
brother of Sooltan Khan, who, since he madt? 
his submission in 1813, had been himself 
detained by Runjoot Singh, and was now a 
close prisoner at Lahore. 

In October, after the Dussera of 1816, 
the Sikh army was called out, and its render- 
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vous for muster appointed at Sealkot. A 
division was sent in advance under Rum Dyal 
and Dul Singh to punish the Bimbur and 
Rajaoree chiefs, and to ravage their ter¬ 
ritories with fire and sword. Pooueh was 
saved from a similar visitation by its greater 
elevation, and by the setting in of winter 
with severity. Ruujeet was not yet j)re- 
pared for an attempt to retrieve his fortune 
and lost reputation, by another expedition 
against Cashmere. He was content, there¬ 
fore, to employ the season in confirming his 
authority in the hills boibro subdued, and in 
punishing the disobedient and refractory 
rajas and chiefs on this aide the Pir-ranjal 
range, lie returned to Lahore on the 28th 
December, whore ho was waited upon by 
Beer Singh, tho Raja of Noorpur, in the 
hills, who had failed to attend tho summons 
to rendezvous at Sealkot. A heavy mulct 
was imposed, which being beyond the ohiof’s 
means, he ofibrod his thukoors, or household 
gods, of silver and gold, in pawn; but, these 
not sufficing, he was arrested at the door of 
the durbar, or hall of audience, on tho 20th 
January, 181G, and next day was sent off in 
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a palkee to witness the seizure and confisca¬ 
tion of his all, and to render an account to 
the sequestrators. He declined the petty 
jagir offered to him for subsistence, and, 
after a fruitless attempt to recover his for¬ 
tress and territory by force, took refuge 
within the British territory. A second ex¬ 
ample was made of the Raja of Juswoul, 
Omed Singh, for a similar failure. Being 
stripped of his possessions, however, he ac¬ 
cepted the jagir tendered. 

After completing his arrangements in the 
hills, Runjoet, having bathed at Turun-Ta- 
run, moved with his army into the territories 
of Multan and Bahawulpur, where the still 
unripe crops and abundant herds presented 
the means of enforcing contributions or 
indicting irremediable injury. The Sikh 
detachments penetrated down the Indus, to 
the verge of the Sindo territory, and Maho¬ 
med Khan, chief of Bukur and Leah, of the 
family ejected by the moers of Sinde, having 
recently died, a demand of tribute was made 
on his successor, Hafiz Ahmed Khan. On 
his refusal, his forts, Khangorh and Muh- 
mudkot, were occupied, and Phoola Singh 
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Akali was allowed to perpetrate’ there atro¬ 
cities and insults to the Mahomedan j)oi)u- 
lation of the most revolting description. 
Hafiz Ahmed soon after paid down a sum of 
money to procure the withdrawing of the 
Sikh garrisons, and thus recovered his forts, 
with part also of tho plunder extorted. 
Ahmed Khan, of Jhung, was now summoned 
to the presence, and called upon for a large 
contribution. On pleading inability, he was 
sent prisoner to Lahore, while three batta¬ 
lions proceeded to occupy and annex to 
the Khalsa tlie whole of his ]>os.se8sions, 
reckoned to yield about four lakhs of yearly 
revenue. They were farmed to Lala Sookh- 
Dyal for 1,60,000 rupees. Futoh Singh 
Aloowala was at the same time eraidoyed in 
seizing Ooch and Kot-Maharaja, tho first held 
by Syuds, who had hitherto boon rosj)ect(!d, 
and were now provided with a jagir; and 
tho second by a chief named Rujub Ali 
Khan, who was sent prisoner to Lahore. 

Runjoet Siugli returned from the south¬ 
west, and re-entered his capital on tho 20th 
May. Here ho learned that tho Vuzcor Fu- 
teh Khan had employed tho season in a 
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march across the Pukholeo and Dunitoiir 
hills, into Cashmere, where ho aided his bro¬ 
ther in enforcing the collections, and esta¬ 
blishing his authority in the valley, and then 
returned by the same route. The Sikh de- 
taelnuont, under Ham Dyal and Dul Singh, 
had remained ujxin the frontier to watch his 
motions. 

A domestic matter nf)W (Hauipii'd tlu‘ at¬ 
tention of Hunje(tt. Ills sihmukI wife, the 
mother of Kooinvur Khuruk Singh, was ac¬ 
cused of scandalous imi»ro|)rietieK, and par¬ 
ticularly, of too notori<ms and clos<^ an inti¬ 
macy with Bhya Ram Singh, the K oonwnr’s 
dowan. Hunjeet hud lavished imich terri¬ 
tory in jagir upon the heir-appanmt, and 
the nianagement was undertaikeu by his mo¬ 
ther and the duwaii, u[)on the usual condi¬ 
tion of maintaining an efficient wmtingent of 
horse for service with tlie Sikh army. Con«- 
plaint, however, was loud ami fa'queut, that 
the jagira wore the scene of extortion and 
mismanagement, while the condition and 
equipment of the Koonwur’s contingent was 
deemed by Runjeot highly disoroditehlo. Ho 
first endeavoured to procure a roforra by 
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exciting the pride of his son, who was of 
age to take an interest in such things; but 
the influence of the mother and dewan pre¬ 
venting any amendment, the Sikh ruler was 
at length compelled to interfere more au¬ 
thoritatively. The Dewan Ram Singh was 
thrown into confinement, and ordered to 
account for his stewardship of the jagirs, and 
the Koonwur’s mother was directed to fix 
her residence in the fort of Shokhoopur.' 
Khuruk Singh was reprimanded for allowing 
such proceedings; and Bhooanee Das, of 
Peshawur, was assigned to him as a new 
dewan. Several lakhs of rui)ees, and some 
valuable jewels, wore extorted from Itarn 
Singh, whose banker, Outum Chund, of Am- 
ritsur, was also called to account, and made 
to refund what ho hold for the ox-dewan. 

After the Dttjfsera in October, Runjeet’s 
first journey was into the hills, where ho paid 
a visit to Raja Sunsar Chund, at Nadoun, 
and collected his yearly tributes; thence re- 
tQming, be effected the confiscation of the 
jagirs and territories of Beer Singh and 
Dewan Singh, two brothers of the late Jodh 
Singh Ramgurhea, valued at five lakhs of 
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rupees yearly revenue. The persons of both 
chiefs were seissed, as they came to the dur¬ 
bar to pay their respects, without suspicion 
that any design against them was entertained 
by the Lulioro ruler. Amritsur was illumi¬ 
nated for the return of its .sovereign, on the 
13th of December. 

The constitution of RunJ<‘et, though it 
must have been excellent to have carried him 
so long through a course of life consisting of 
alternate toils and dcdKin<;heri<,*s, each ex¬ 
treme in degree, began now to yiohi to thest* 
incessant trials. II is digestion failed, and 
with loss of strength, thinness <»f body and 
incapacity for much <^vorti(m were superin¬ 
duced. Towards the ccnnmcncenn'nt of 1817 
his health was seriously impaired, and he 
submitted to a course of rc^ginum prescribed 
by his native physicians, which continued for 
forty days, but pnalucod in the end little {Xir- 
manent bonofit. No military onterpriso or 
other active operation was undertaken in tliis 
year. The kSlkh ruler’s princiiMul source of 
anxiety, in the course of it, arose from an 
attaohmont to Ham Dal, the brother of his 
cdiamborlain, Khooshal Singh, u|>oii whom 
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such unlimited bounties had been lavished, 
and who had become the great court fa¬ 
vourite, and the bottle companion of his 
master. Ram Lai could not be induced by 
the most seductive offers to give up his Bra- 
miuical thread, and adopt the Sikh ritual and 
customs, as his brother had done. In order 
to avoid further importunity on the subject, 
he fled to his home east of the Sutluj, where 
he was beyond the reach of the Lahore 
ruler, who, provoked that ho should have 
escaped, wreaked a real or pretended von- 
goanee on his chamberlain, by removing 
him from office, and jdacing him under 
restraint. Ram Lai returned for his bro¬ 
ther’s sake, and ultimately received tho pahal, 
or Sikh initiation, and changed his name to 
Ram Singh. 

The following season was employed in pre¬ 
paration for an expedition against Multan, 
of which the resources had been annually 
drained by forced contributions, ravage, and 
waste, so as to lead Runjeet to hope tliat 
Mozuffur Khan’s means of defence and pre¬ 
paration were now so impaired, as to make 
the city and fort an easy conquest. Before 
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undertaking this enterprise, however, Run- 
jeet gave liberty to Ahmed Khan, of Jhung, 
whom ho had held in close conjfinemont for 
nine months. A small- jagir was assigned 
to him for subsistence. Tlie Sikh army had 
been ordered to renduKvous, in the beginning 
of tho year 1S18, on the sotHh-west frontier 
of tho Sikh dominion. Koonwiir Khuruk 
Singh was now ai>point(!d to tho noniinal 
command, aided by Misiir Dowau Chund, 
who had risen by his merit and activity frmn 
a low situation to la* commandant of tho artil¬ 
lery, and who undertook to rtslnce the fort of 
Multan, if vested with the chief command 
during tho sieg(s The jealousy of the ja- 
girdars, wh(> objected to Kervii under a man 
of yesterday, obliged llunjifet to adopt tin.? 
plan of sending his heir-appuront in nominal 
command of tho wh<de. 

All tho boats on the Ravi and Clienab 
were put in reijuisitiou to carry sujtplioH and 
stores for tho army, and the maroh was eom> 
moncod in January, 1K18. A <Ienmiu} waa 
made of an exorbitant sum in caab and of 
five of Moxuffur Khan’a best homes, and this 
not being immodiatoly oompUed with, hie 
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two forts of MozufFurgurh and Khangurh 
were stormed and taken. In the course of 
February, the city of Multan was occupied, 
and its citadel closely inyested, without much 
loss. The approaches were made according 
to no consistent plan, hut every jagirdar and 
chief erected his own battery, and a promis¬ 
cuous fire was kept up from guns and small 
arms against every part of the defences. The 
means of the garrison were, however, so defi¬ 
cient, that even under this irregular method 
of attack, the wall of the citadel was, by the 
continual fire kept up, breached in several 
]ilaces, and the upper works and dofences 
were nearly demolished in the course of the 
month of April. In May tho approaches 
were carried close to tho dhool-kot, or fausse 
braye of tho works, and tho army became 
eager to bo led to the storm; but Kunjeet, 
who, though absent, regulated every thing 
(sonnected with tho siege, forlmde any risk 
being run, anjl continued his ofler to the 
Nuwab of a jagir, if ho would surrender, 
He was obstinate in his refusal, and scorned 
determined to hold out to the last extremity. 
While matters continued in this state, an 
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Akali fanatic, named Sadhoo Singh (drugged, 
it is said, with opium), on the 2ud of June, 
advanced without orders, with a few compa¬ 
nions, and attacked, sword in hand, the 
Afghans in the dhool-kot, who, being at the 
time asleoj) or negligent, W(?re ovor[»owernd. 
The men in the Sikh trenchcH, si'oing this, 
advanced simultaneously, on the iiujmlse of 
the moment, to support the attfick, and the 
entire outwork M'as <*aiTiod with a slaughter 
of those defending it. Flushcil with this 
success, the assailants attempted the fort, and 
found ready entraiure by the broaclu‘s made, 
the garrison not expecting assault, nor Injing 
prepared for a consi.stent and detormiiu'd rc?- 
sistancu. Tlu» citadel was thus sudilenly car¬ 
ried, Moisuflur Khan, with his four sons and 
household, made a final stand at the door of 
his residence, but fell covered with wounds. 
Two of his sons, Shah Nnwaz Khan and 
Huq Nuwass, were also killed on the H|w>t, 
and a third was left liadly wfmnd<?d. Sur- 
furaz Khan, the fourth, who had boon vested 
by his father with the government under 
himself, was found in a vault, or cellar, and 
taken prisoner. The citadel was now sacked, 
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and an immense booty fell to the troops en¬ 
gaged in the assault. Runjeet Singh, how¬ 
ever, was not content that his treasury should 
bo defrauded of the wealth known to have 
been laid up in this citadel, and which he 
had long coveted and hoped to have secured 
by a surrender on capitulation. He accord¬ 
ingly issued peremptory orders for the imme¬ 
diate return of the whole army to Lahore, 
with the exception of a detachment under 
Jodh Singh Kulsoa, of sufficient strength 
to hold the place, and conduct the local ad- 
ministmtion. Sookh Dyal, who had taken 
the farm of Jhung, as above stated, was 
nominated to the civil government. Upon 
the arrival of the army at Lahore, proclama¬ 
tion was made, that the plunder of Multan 
was the property of the state, and all soldiers, 
ofiUcers, or jagirdars, possessing any article 
of spoil, or any money obtained in tho sack 
of the fort, were ordered to bring tlio same 
in, and to account for tho whole to the trea¬ 
sury, under penalty of heavy mulct, or con¬ 
finement. It affords a strong proof of tho 
awe, in which the power and sources of in¬ 
formation possessed by Runjeet Singh, were 
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held by his troops, that this order produced 
no outrage or general resistance. Most of 
the spoil was traced and collected for the 
treasury, and, though rendered up with much 
discontent, and with many (dforts at con¬ 
cealment, still the severities pi*aetised on 
the obstinate, and tin* nnitinil jealousies and 
envy of their fellows, felt by those who had 
boon compelled to disgorge, hal generally 
to the discovery of all that was valuable; 
so that the toslnik-l.'hma, or jewel-oflice, of 
the Lahore ruler, was enriched by this re- 
spoliation of the troojis. There is but one 
oxampUj of similar audacity in a coiuman- 
dor, and that was tho terrible Nadir Shall, 
who, upon his return from India, when 
his army was crossing the Altock, jdaced 
a guard at the ferry, and as every one came 
over, searched his person and baggage, for 
©very article of the spoil of Delhi, that the 
soldiers or followers of his army might have 
socuroil. 

Surfiirazi Khan, ami his wounded brother, 
Zoolflkar Khan, were conducted to Lahore, 
where lluujeet assigned tliem a small stliiend 
for subsistouoe. The capture of Multan was 
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the only operation of the season, the whole 
Sikh anny having been employed against 
the place since January, and the rains hav¬ 
ing set in as it fell. During that season, 
Govind Chund, Raja of Datarpur, in the 
hills, dying, his territory was annexed to the 
Khalsn, and his son was hold in durance until 
he consented to accept a jagir. 

This season of necessary inactivity pro¬ 
duced, however, another event of groat in¬ 
fluence on the future fortune of Runjeet 
Singh. In the month of August, 1818, the 
vuzoor Futteh Khan, whose energy and ta¬ 
lents had raised Shall Mahmud to the throne 
of Cabul, and who alone kept together the 
turbulent and discordant materials of which 
the Afghan empire had been composed, was 
plotted against by the Prince Kamran, the 
son of Mahmud, and, being treacherously 
seized, was first blinded, and soon after put 
to death by his order. The vuzeor had fifty 
brothers, all at the head of governments, or 
otherwise in the possession of power and 
wealth, and the cry to vengeance was gene¬ 
ral throughout the kingdom. Mahomed 
XJzeem posted from Cashmere, leaving a 
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younger brother, Jubur Khan, in the valley. 
Taking the direction of the measures of re¬ 
sistance organized, he defeated the troops of 
Kamran, and dislodged his garrisons from 
the neighbourhood of Cabul, Ghuzni, and 
Candahar, so that in a few months the autho¬ 
rity of the weak Shah Mahmud, and his rash, 
ill-advised son, was confined to the city and 
plain of Herat, and the rest of the Afghan 
territory was assumed and portioned out in 
separate govenimcnts and independent prin¬ 
cipalities, by the pow’orful members of this 
extensive family. The pica i)ut forward by 
Kamran for his conduct towards the vuz<jt*r 
Futtoh Khan, was, hia having plundered the 
property of Feroz-ud-deen, a prince of the 
blood royal, whom ho exi)oIIed from the 
government of Herat, in order to ^<^cover it 
for Mahmud. The real cause, however, was 
jealousy of his power and reputation, and 
the vain conceit entertained by Kamran, that 
the vuzoor’s abilities could bo dispcnse<l with, 
and aSTairs conducted as well by the house¬ 
hold and family of the imbecile nominal so¬ 
vereign. 

The intelligence of these evonte deter- 
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mined Runjeet to carry his army across the 
Indus in the ensuing season, more especially 
as a detachment of Sikhs bad recently been 
overpowered by the Khutnk Musulmans, 
and every motive of policy required that 
this should not pass unrevengod. The 
troops, having been called out in October, 
advanced to Attock, under Runjeet’s per¬ 
sonal command, and the river being forded 
with some loss, the fortress of Khyrabad, 
with Jugheora, and the territory on the 
opposite bank, were reduced juid occupie<l. 
No immediate resistance was oftcrod; Feroz 
Khan, the chief of the Khutuk tribe, made 
his submission, and Runjeet, having ascer¬ 
tained that no organized force was in the 
held to oppose him, directed an advance on 
Peshawur. The city was entered on the 
20th November, Yar Mahomed Khan, the 
governor, retiring, as the Sikhs advanced, 
into the mountains occupied by the Yusuf- 
zai tribes of Afghans. 

Ruiyeet Singh remained with his army 
three days in Peshawur, and then rotuniod, 
leaving as governor on his behalf, Juhan 
Dad Khan, to whoso treachery ho was 
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indebted for the possession of Attock, but 
whom he had left unrewarded hitherto, and 
without the promised jagir. He furnished 
him, however, with neither troops, nor money, 
to maintain the possession. Accordingly, 
the Sikh army had no sooner crossed the 
Indus on its return, than Yar Mahomed 
came down from the mountains with the 
Yusufzais, and expelled the Sikh governor: 
Julian Dad Khan fled to the southward, 
and there fell in with Shah Shuja, whom 
the state of affairs in Cahul had tempted 
from Lodiana again to try his fortune. 
From him ho received a free pardon, and 
joined his standard. The curse of Fate was, 
however, on every enterprise undertaken by 
this prince, whoso character, though amiable 
in many respects, and irn»proachablo in all, 
possessed not the energy to inspini awe and 
attach followers in troubled times, or to give 
confidence to those disposed otherwise to 
favour his cause. Shah Rhuja returned des¬ 
titute to Lodiana, after a few months of vain 
wandering, and fruitless negotiation with the 
Heore of Siiide, and other quondam trihu- 
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taries and dependants of the Afghan empire; 
and Juhan Dad Khan then made his peace 
with the court of Herat, and proceeded 
thither, despairing of obtaining favour or 
advancement at that of Lahore. 
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CHAPTER XTV. 

A.i). 181 .') TO 1822 . 

In February and Marcb, 1810, Dosa Singli 
Majhitca M’as employed by Runjcet Siiifyh, 
with Iliija Sunsar Ghuiid, in collecting the 
hill tributes. In the conr-se of their opera¬ 
tions they came in contact with the Raja of 
Kuhlur, whoso capital, Bolaspur, i,s on the 
British side of tho Sutluj, but who held at 
that time oxtensivo posscHsions north and 
west of that river. This chief refusing tin* 
tribute demamh'd, Dosa Singh marched to 
occupy his territory, and having dispossessed 
him of all ho hold on tho right bank of the 
boundary river of British protection, sent 
a detachment across it against Belaspur. 
Captain Ross, the political agent in the 
adjoining hills, and commandant of a bat¬ 
talion of Goorkha light troops, stationed at 
Subatboo, marched immediatoly to tho point 
threatened, and was joined there by a 
VOL. II. p 
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detachment from Lodiana, ordered out by 
the resident at Delhi. This promptitude 
alarmed the Sikh ruler, and Desa Singh was 
ordered not only to recall his detachment, 
but to wait upon Captain Ross, and offer 
every explanation and apology in his ])ower. 

Nothing material occurred in the early 
part of this year, but the season was occu¬ 
pied in preparation for a second expedition 
against Cashmere. To thi-s Runjoet Singh 
was encouraged partly by his recent success 
against Multan, which had given hiin confi¬ 
dence in his troops, and had added largely 
to their reputation, but mainly by the state 
of the Afghan power, and the knowledge, 
that Mahomed Uzeem Khan was absent and 
had carried with him the most effioieut 
troops in the valley, to forward his other 
designs. Misur Dewan Chund, the con¬ 
queror of Multan, was selected by Kui^eet 
to command the present expedition, the Sikh 
ruler being determined to remain within 
his own frontier, influenced partly by bis 
bodily infirmities, partly by a superstitious 
notion that fortune and fate wore against his 
personal success in the valley, but mainly 
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perhaps by the kno'svletlgo, that the more 
important task of expediting supplies, and 
supporting the armies operating in advance, 
could best be performed by himself. 

In the month of April, the Sikli army 
marched towards the frontier, and a select 
and strong division was formed there, under 
the Misur’s command, to lead the advnnc<*. 
A second army, to supiwtrt this oflic(>r, was 
]>laced under the command of Koonwur 
Khuruk Singh; while Knnjeet kcfjtt w'ith 
himself a rt!scrv(j, to be employed a.s occa¬ 
sion might resjuiro in expediting stores and 
supplies. 

lly the beginning of June, Misur Do wan 
Chund had occupied llajnoreo and Pooneh, 
and all the hills ami passes south <d' the l*ir- 
Tanjal ranges. The supjsorting division was 
accordingly a(lvance<l to Hajaor<>(‘, to kts«*p 
open the comnumications. Tins chief of this 
last place was in rebellion, and acting with 
the ima of Poonch in thedofoneo of the Pir- 
Panjal passes. Tiunjoet, however, had given 
liberty to Sooltan Khan, of Binibur, after a 
confinement of seven years, and had secured 
his advice and co-operation, by holding out 
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hopes of extensive benefit to him from the 
success of the enterprise. On the 23rd Juno, 
the Misur attacked the Rajaoree and Pooncli 
rajas, in their position at the Dhaki Deo and 
Maja passes, and carried them, thus securing 
to himself a road over the Pir-Panjal. Khu- 
Tuk Singh, with his division, advanced now 
to Surdee Thana, and Runjoct, with his re- 
.serves, came up as far as Bimbur, while 
Misur Dewan Chund, crossing the barrier 
mountains, descended into the valley, and 
took up a position at Surai Ali, on the road 
to Sooi)yn. 

Jubur Khan, who had been loft by Maho¬ 
med Uzeem governor in CashriKsro, was at 
Soopyn, with 5,000 men, to make his stand 
for possession of the valley. The troo]>8 ho 
had, however, wore raw, and unable to com¬ 
pete with the disciplined battalions led by 
Misur Dewan Chund, which besides out¬ 
numbered them greatly. On the 6th July, 
having been furnished with supjilios and 
reinforcements from the rear, the Misur 
advanced to Soopyn, and immediately on 
coming in view of the Cashmorian army, 
ordered an attack, which, after a few hours of 
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smart fightiug, attended with considerable 
loss on both sides, was comidctely successful. 
The Afghans and troops of Jubur Khan fled 
at once across the mountains, towards the 
Indus, leaving the valley to l)e occupied with¬ 
out further opposition by the victorious army 
of Runjeot Singh. Great was the joy of 
this chief at his success. The cities of La¬ 
hore and of Aniritsnr wore illuiniuutenl fi)r 
three nights, and Motce Ram, son of tin; late 
Dewan Mohkum Clmnd, was sent as governor 
of the valley, accoinpanietl by a strong body 
of troops, for the reduction of Dorbond an«I 
other strongholds; and with instructions to 
spare no effort to bring the Poonch and Ha- 
jaorco chiefs to make their submissifm. 

The arrangements c<mse([nent upon the 
subjugation of Cashmere occupied llunjeet 
for the remainder of the year 1810. To¬ 
wards its close, the Sikh army was again 
called out, and led by him in person to Mul¬ 
tan, whence operations were directed for 
ravaging the territories of the Nuwab of 
Bahawulpur, and soutliward as far as Buknr, 
belonging to the Meers of Sindo, with a view 
to extort augmented tribute and oontribu- 
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tions. Dera Gliazce Khan, on the west 
bank of the Indus, was at tho same time 
wrested from its governor, Zeman Khan, 
and, in tho settlement made with the Baha- 
wulpur chief, the place was given to him in 
farm at a heavy rent. 

Runjeet returned to Lahore in April, 
1820, bringing with him a horse of high 
repute, that he had extorted from Hafiz 
Ahmed Khan of Munkera. Many subse¬ 
quent enterprises were undertaken for simi¬ 
lar animals; tho love for them, and tho 
desiro to possess all of any repute for ex- 
cellonco, being a growing passion carried 
by the Sikh chief almost to folly. Tho 
horse acquired in this instance boro tho 
name of Soofed-pwi, 

In Cashmere the troops wore employed 
in petty operations against isolated chiefs. 
One of these, Shor Zeman Khan of Gund- 
gurh, having risen in rebellion, Ram Dyal, 
the governor’s son, and the grandson of the 
late Dewan Mohkum Clmnd, was employed 
against him, and unfortunately met his 
death in an action, which wtis a sourcji of 
deop regret to Runjeet Singh, no kiss than 
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to his lather Motee Ram, aiul of general 
sympathy 'w ith all; for he was a rising officer 
of groat promise in the Sikh army. The 
Raja of Rajaoree, Agar Khan, was in May 
made prisoner hy (lolah Singh, brother of 
Mcean Dhei*an Singh, the (Ivafanraln, or 
lord of j)rivy chamh<‘rs, of the Lahore «!<mrt. 
For this service, the family obtained, in 
jagir, the principality of .luminoo, witli 
which they had long been connected. In 
June, the trooim einployeil in (!a.shmere, 
having suffered much from sicknesH, were 
relieved, and Unt govonutr, Motoci Ham, 
who was of pfwific devotional habits, was 
changed for a more martial chief, Huree 
Singh Nalooa, a Sikh jngirdar, who had 
killed a tiger single-handed on horseback, 
with the sacrifice, however, of his horse. 

In this season, the court of Lahore re¬ 
ceived two visitom, one the ex-Hiiju of 
Nttgpoor, Moodttji Bhoosla, commonly called 
Apa Saheh, who escaped as ti fugitive, 
in disguise, after the campaign which 
ended in the capture of Aseergurh and 
reduced the lost Mahratta opponent iu arms 
of the British supremacy in India. He 
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resided some time at Amritsur, while Ruu- 
jeet was with his army to the south-west, 
hut on his return, the fugitive was required 
to quit the capital and dominions of the 
Sikh, whereupon he retired to seek refuge 
in the hills with Raja Sunsar Chund. There, 
engaging in some intrigue with the Cabul 
princes at Lodiana, he was required by 
the Raja to leave his court, and he i)ro- 
coeded to Mundee, where the chief, Eeshu- 
reo Seiu, gave him temporary protection. 
The other visitor was the superintendent of 
the Company’s studs in India, the adventu¬ 
rous British traveller, Mr. Moorcroft, wlu> 
passed through Lahore on his route to 
Ladakh, as a merchant proceeding to pur¬ 
chase horses in Bokhara. He was received 
with much civility and attention by the 
Sikh, and from Ladakh, which ho reached by 
way of Mundee, made good his route across 
the northern mountains into Cashmere. 

After October the muster of the Sikh 
army was taken at Seal-kot, whither Run- 
jeet jiroceeded by the route of Batala. 
Thence, skirting the hills, and sending 
detachments against the turbulent Chil>- 
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llhao tribe, to ravage tlioir jiosscsaiens, he 
proceeded to Ilawul Piiidi, and dispossessing 
the chief, Nund Singh, annexed it to the 
Khalsa. He returned to Lahore on the 
13th of December, and for the rest of the 
season was occupied chiefly in domestic 
arrangements. 

Sher Singh, thci eldest of tin* children 
brought forward l>y Snda Koonwur, hud been 
adopted, and brought uj) by her with gn«it 
expectations. Ho was now a}>proaching 
man’s estate, and began to be clamorous for 
a jagir and separate establishment, linnp^et 
encouraged him in this, hoping that the Hani 
would make a suitabh^ jirovision from the 
possessions of the (Sliunee Sirdareis in her 
managmnent. »Sh<‘, however, desiri'd to forc<‘ 
the recognition of Hher Singh, and the (iro- 
vision, on Ituiip.'ct, who obstinately refused, 
and craftily fomenting the ilisjuiti; betwetui 
Shor and his adoptivi; mother, gainful ov«,t 
Hysakh Singh, an old and highly confidential 
retainer of the (ilmiutes, who was in great 
trust witli Suda Koonwur. After tliis in¬ 
trigue had been currying on for aome time, 
and Sher Singh's conipIaintM had made an 
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impression unfavourable to Sufla Kooinvur, 
Runjeet thought matters rijje for am autho¬ 
ritative act of interference on his ]iart. lie 
accordingly sent to his mother-in-law an 
order, in October, 1820, to set apart half of 
her own jagir for the maintenance of the 
two youths, Sher Singh and Tara Singh, 
whom she had brought up with such high 
expectations. She remonstrated in vain, and 
being herself in the Sikh camp, then at Shali- 
Dehra, and consequently in the power of 
Runjeet Singh, she felt the necessity of 
complying so far as to execute a (hfod, mak¬ 
ing the assignment reipiirod. But she hatl 
no sooner done so, than she plotted the 
means of escaj)e, and after a time loft the 
camp secretly in a covered carriage. Intel¬ 
ligence of her evasion was conveyed to Hun- 
jeet by Bysakh Singh. Desa Singh was 
accordingly sent with a detachment of horse 
to bring her back, and she was committed, 
by her son-in-law’s order, to close confine¬ 
ment. Not content with this punishment, 
Runjeet ordered a division of his anny to 
march and soquestor all her wealth and t(fr- 
ritory, and this was eflbcted, after a resist- 
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jince of a few weeks, by one of her female 
attendants, who was in charge of the fort of 
Attul-giirh, her principal stronghold. Tims, 
after an influence maintained for nearly 
thirty years, fell at last this high-spirited 
woman. She had been serviceable t(» Ruu- 
jeet Singh, indeed was the main stay of his 
power, in the early part of his care(!r, and 
it was through her intrigues and aid that 
he wjis able to assume authority so early, 
and to put aside his mother and her dewau. 
The indoiicndenco she asserted, and the high 
tone she was accustomed to assume, had for 
some time boon irksome to the Sikh ruler in 
his growing fortunes, and her ruin was j»re- 
()ared by the course of events, no loss than 
by her own unbending disposition. Khe bore 
the restraint of her (‘oufinemeut with great 
impati(Uict?, continually Iwuting her breast 
in Inmcntation, and venting imprecations on 
the head of her ungrateful son-in-law. 
Another domestic event, w'hieh procedtsl 
the oatJistroplio of Suda Koonwur’s ftill, was 
the birth of a son to Koonwur Khuruk Singh. 
The event took plnee in February, 1821, and 
was the occasion of great festivity and re* 
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joicing; the child was called Nou-Nclial Singh. 
In Ai)ril, Runjeot moved to Adenaiiugur, and 
remained there till July, occupied in collect¬ 
ing the hill tributes. The two petty terri¬ 
tories of Kishtewar and Man-Kot were, in 
this interval, annexed to the Khalsa. The 
harshness of Ilureo Singh having made him 
unpopular and obnoxious to the inhabitants 
of Ca.shmcre, he had been removed in De¬ 
cember, 1820, and the mild and pcacoablo 
Motee Jtam was ro-a])pointed governor. 

The above events having occupied the hot 
season and rains of 1821, the Sikh army was 
called out, as u.sual, after the Dussera, and 
Rniijnet, taking the command in person, led 
it to the Indus, into the possessions of the 
chief of Mnnkera, Bukur, and Lea, south of 
Multan. Annual contributions and forced 
presents bad for some time been extorted 
from Hafiz Ahmed, the nuwab; it was now 
determined to assume possession of the whole 
of his country. With this view, the army, 
inarching by Ram-Nugur, Nur-Moanee, Pind- 
Dadur-Khan, and Bhora-Khooshab, reached 
the Indus at Meota-Thana, and on the flth 
November was encamped opposite to Dera- 
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Ismael-Khan. A detacliment of 8,000 men 
was sent across, and the place was surrendered 
on the 9th hy Manik Rae. IJukur, Lea, Khan- 
gurh, and Moujgurh, were then successively 
reduced without resistance. Munkera, forti¬ 
fied with a mud wall, and having a citadel of 
hrick, but protected more by its position, in 
the midst of a desert, was now the onlv strong- 
hold remaining. It was situated amongst 
sand-hills, in which it was difficult to supply 
a besieging army with water. A division was 
advanced for the investment of this place on 
the 18th, and beeldars were set to dig wells, 
the troops being supplied with water, in the 
first instanc(‘, at great expense, by land, from 
Moujgurh, on camels, ponies, or hiilloeks. 
By the 25th November, wells having been 
sunk, a further division was advanc<‘d to 
complete the investment of the place, and 
Kunjoct moved there himself soon after, to 
superintend the conduct of the siege. Each 
ja^rdar, as usual, woe allowed to conduct 
his own approaches, and an active rivalry and 
spirit of competition was kept np amongst 
them by Runjoet. Between the 20th No¬ 
vember and the ?th of December, the w6rks 
vot. ir. G 
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were carried close to the ditch, but not with¬ 
out Buifering from the continual fire of the 
besieged. The Nuwab Hafiz Ahmed, con¬ 
ceiving that enough now had been done for 
his honour, proposed terms, and stipulated 
for the surrender of Munkera, under condi¬ 
tion of his being allowed to march out with 
his arms and personal property, and of re¬ 
ceiving the town of Dera-Ismael-Khan, with 
a suitable jagir. Runjeot granted the terms, 
and desired to be put in possession of one 
of the gates of the fort. Solemn pledges 
were exchanged, and rich dresses sent to the 
nuwab, and every means taken to allay his 
suspicions. On the Idth December, 1821, 
he admitted a Sikh detachment, and sur¬ 
rendered the gates to it; and on the 18th, 
he came out with 300 followers, and en¬ 
camped at a spot assigned to him within the 
Sikh position. On the 20th, he waited on 
Rury’eet Singh, and was received with marked 
attention. An escort was sent with him to 
Dera-Ismael*Khan, and the treaty, as a new 
example of Sikh &ith, was observed to the 
letter, and fully executed. 

An engagement for tribute was now en- 
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forced on the Balooch Musulmans of Tonic 
and Sagur, west of the Indus, and the Sikh 
army then moved to Dera-Deen-Punali. 
Runjeet here embarked on the Indus, send¬ 
ing his army by land to Multan. At Dera 
Ghazi Khan, he arranged with the Nuwab 
of Bahawulpur for an increase of trilmto, 
and of rent upon the farms he held of that 
place, and Mittun Kot. On the Ktth dauu- 
ary, 1822, he rejoined his army at Multan, 
but on the ICth posted on to Lahore, leaving 
it to follow. On arriving at his capital, on 
the 27th, he loiamod that one of his prliieijmi 
sirdars and jagirdars, dy Singh Utarewala, 
had gone over to the Afghans west of the 
Indus. 

It was in March 1822, that the first Huro- 
})ean adventurers presoutod thumselves at 
Runjeet Singh’s durbar, seeking military 
service. There arrived in that month two 
French ofBcere, one M, Ventura, an Italian 
bybirth, and the other M. Allard. Both 
bad left Europe to seek their fortunes In the 
East upon the death-blow given at Waterloo 
to the hopes of the military youth of France. 
They had since been employed in Persia, but 
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not liking the subordinate place they were 
there required to fill, they made their way, 
after a time, through Candahai’ and Cabnl, 
to Lahore.* Ilunjeet was at first very sus¬ 
picious of their motives, and could not at all 
understand what could have induced two 
young men to leave their native country, and 
travel so far. He could not believe that 
employment in his service was a sufficient 
object to have induced such a journey. They 
liad stated their views verbally, and had 
besides given several representations in Per- 
.sian, but those failed to satisfy the suspicions 
chief. lie accordingly desired them to write 
down their views and wishes in their own 
language, and having thus obtained a paper 
in the French language, Ruqjeet scut it to 
his agent at Lodiana, to bo there literally 
translated for him. On obtaining this satis¬ 
faction, Runjoct gave to the two French 

* Major Ijawronoo statOH (A<lv. in Punjab, vol. i. 
{). 42) that they aro naid to have suli'ored ^roat dintroiw 
on tlieir trarels, and oven to have offlioiato<l in the groat 
nioequo of Poshawur or Oabul ao ction to the morning 
prajore. M. Jacquemont (Lottora from India, vol. i. 
p. 327) etates that M. Allard was formerly aide-de- 
iiamp to Marshal Brune. 
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oflScers assurance of employ; and houses in 
Lahore, with handsome salaries, were at once 
assigned to them. M. Ventura was an 
infantry colonel in the French service ; M. 
Allard had similar rank in the cavalry. They 
were both set to instruct troops in the Euro¬ 
pean method of exercise and manoeuvre. 
The native commandants were at first ex¬ 
tremely jealous of the favour shewn to these 
Europeans, and of their exercising any au¬ 
thority or command; more especially because, 
on Runjeet’s asking their opinion of the 
troops in their present condition, they had 
expressed themselves very slightingly as to 
their state of discipline and drill. At first 
they were employed on the trooi)s at the 
capital, which wore under Ilunjoet’s own eye, 
and M. Allard received orders to raise a corps 
of dragoons, to bo disciplined and <lrilied 
like the cavalry of Europe. Those officers 
by their conduct won further confidence in 
the course of time, and others, particularly 
M. Court, who was brought up at the Poly¬ 
technic Institution at Paris, have fol lowed* 
and joined them in subsequent years. 

Towards the boig^nning of April, Eunjeet 

Q 2 
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went to Aknur, in the Jummoo hills. His 
army was in the field, under Misur Dewaii 
Chund, watching the movements of Uzeem 
Khan, who had come down to Peshawur; 
where, being joined by the fugitive jagir- 
dar, Jy Singh Atarewala, he was pushing 
back the Sikh posts and garrisons towards 
tho Indus, and even threatened Khyrabad, 
tho principal station held by them on the 
western bank. In Juno, Runjeet returned 
to his capital, without achieving any enter- 
jn’isc of note. 

Amongst the possessions of Suda Koon- 
wur, was a small territory, called llimmut- 
pur Wndni, lying south of tho Sutluj, and 
held by her under grant from Runjoot, nnwlo 
in Soptombor, 1808, in consideration of a 
payment of 15,000 rupees. This territory, 
being on the protected side of the Sutluj, 
could not be confiscated with the rest. 
Runjeet, however, compelled his mothop-in- 
law to execute in his favour a dood of re¬ 
linquishment of right to tho territory, and, 
armed with this, bis agent proceeded to take 
forcible possession. Upon resistance, how¬ 
ever, by Suda Koonwur's manager, and 
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complaint to tlic British authorities, this 
deed was at first not admitted as valid, and 
the lands were ordered to be left in the for¬ 
mer management. They continued thus to 
be preserved from the grasp of the Lahore 
ruler, until 1828, when, ui)on further repre¬ 
sentation, the sui)reme government con¬ 
sented to lluiijeet Singh’s assuming them 
under his management. Suda Koonwur’s 
position was not in the least iniprovxsl by 
this result; she continiuMl to b<! hold a clos«‘ 
l)risonor. 

The rule of Runjeet in (.•aslimere was 
at this period oppnwsivc. Mr. Moorcroft, 
writing from thence in 1822, says, “ Runjeet 
Singh Hlackf!n.s not his impositions, but rack- 
rents the unfortunate (Wiimm'ians t(» the 
lost farthing ho cun extort. Rapacious as 
were the DuraulH, tiuty wore irregular in 
their o])presHion, ami many escaped through 
a careless scnititiy, mixed witii Homothing 
like feoliug; but the raja is a Hystematic 
grinder, oppressing most mechanically. If 
Mahomed llsseom Khan wiire inutuxliatoly 
to make a vigorous attack from Poeliawur, 
across the nieuntaiiis. upon Cashmere ho 
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would almost certainly succeed in driving 
out the Sikhs, from the aversion to the 
Singh existing not only in the Musulman 
but amongst the Hindu population.” 
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CIUrTER XV. 

A.i). 1823 TO 1831. 

In Octollur, aftor the Dussera of 
the Sikh army was ussemijhid at Rotas, ami 
muster taken of the jagirdars’ contiiigeuts. 
Ruujoet was on this occasion more than 
ordinarily severe in taking account of the 
numhors and cqui|)inunt of the men, and 
amongst other chiefs who fell under his 
animadversion for neglect, m’jih 1)u1 »Singh 
Mihorna, an old jagirdar, who had sorveil 
with much zeal and hommr. He wa.s 
threatened with a heavy mulct, and treateil 
disparagingly; wliereuiion he took poison 
at night, and so relieved himself from fur¬ 
ther trouble. Tho army moved, in Decem¬ 
ber, towards Rawul Pindi, whence Ilukeem 
Useoz-ud-doon was sent forward to Pesba- 
wur, to demand tribute from Yar Mahomed 
Khan, the governor. This chief, being 
unprepared for resistance, collected some 
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valuable horses, and forwarded them as tri¬ 
bute, which satisfied Runjcet for the time; 
he returned to his capital in January, 
making the pilgrimage of Kitas on his route. 

Mahomed Uzeem Khan disapproved of 
the compromise made by his brother of Pe- 
shawur, and marched from Cabul to super¬ 
intend the affairs of this quarter in person. 
He arrived at Peshawur on the 27th Ja¬ 
nuary ; and Yar Mahomed, fearing to meet 
him, sought a temporary refuge in the Yu- 
sufzai hills. Runject now ordered his army 
to cross the Indus, and the river w'aH forded 
on the 13th March. Feroz Khan, chief of 
the Khutuks, beitig dead, a Hequestration 
was made of all his imssessioiw. On the 
I4th March, the army entered A kora, where 
it was joined by the fugitive, Jy Kingh 
Atarewala, who was now anxious to make 
his terms, and bo re-admitted to favour. 
His pardon was granted. Tntolligcneo was 
soon after brought, that Mahc«n<‘d Zeman 
Khan, nephew of Uzeem Khan, witlj Su- 
deeq Khan, son of the decooHud Khntuk 
chief, Feroz Khan, were in position at 
Nousbuhur, near the camp, with about 4,0(>0 
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men, and had already cut off some parties 
of foragers. Runjoet ordered his army to 
he formed, directly he learned this intelli¬ 
gence, and marched forthwith to attack the 
Musulmans. The battle commenced with 
a furious charge, led by I’hoola Singh A kali, 
a Sikh desperado,* who was in the habit of 
rushing forward, with some followers of like 
zeal, at the coiumoncomcnt of action. The 
Musulmans, however, also felt their battle 
to be a religious one, and mot the fanatic 
Sikhs with corresponding zeal, so that the 
latter were completely destroyed, and their 
leader slain, Fresh trooi)8 were now ordered 
up by Runject, but the Mahomodans stood 
firm, and resisted every attack until sunset, 
by which time they had lost nearly half their 
originally small immlMjr, but still maintained 

* When Mr.MoorcroftviHtodAmritsur, in May,lB20, 
this man oxprowod to him his contrition for hia oou* 
duct towanlfl Mr. Motoalfo (vol. i. p. 2KU), hia diiwatiH- 
faotion with Runjoot, hia dotormination to attach himaelf 
to the Enf^liali, and hia roadinoaR to curry flro and aword 
whoraver Mr. Moorcroft ahould bid him. “I declined 
the interviow which ho eolicitod," aaya Mr. Moorcroft, 
“ and recommended him to entertain more prudent and 
loyal purpoeea.”—Travelai, veh i. p. 110. 
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their ground on two insulated hills. Run- 
jeet now ordered his cavalry to surround the 
whole position of the enemy, and directed 
his Nujeeb and Goorkha battalions to charge 
and dislodge them. Twice did these troojis 
advance to the charge, and twice wore they 
repulsed by the determined body opposed to 
them ; nor could the utmost efTorts of liun- 
jeet’s army dislodge them from tlusir position 
before nightfall. In tlu! courscj of tlio night, 
the remnant of the band cut their way 
through tho surrounding ])osts <»f the Kikhs, 
and so made good tht'ir retrf'at to the moun¬ 
tains. 

There wore not more of tlu* Musulnians 
engaged on this occasion, than between four 
and five thousand men, and these were more 
mountaineers and villagers, who turned out 
for tho GJmi, that is, to fight tho religions 
battle against the infidel Sikhs. Disciplined 
professional soldiers there wore none amongst 
them, yet did they resist, for a whole ilay, tho 
entire army of Euiyeet Singh, who hml in 
the field against them not loss than 24,0(M> 
men, and all his best troops. There were 
upwards of 1,000 men (Sir C. Wade says 
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2,000) killed and wounded on the side of 
the Sikhs, and amongst them four officers of 
distinction, Phoola Singh, Akali, Ghurba 
Singh and Kurum Singh, Chahul, two jagir- 
dars, and Bulbhudur Singh, Goorkhali. The 
last named was the officer who had de¬ 
fended Nalapani, with so much determina¬ 
tion, against Generals Gillespie and Martin- 
dell, at the comnienoomont of the British 
war with Nepal. After jioaco was re-esta¬ 
blished, ho formed an ill-fated connection 
with the wife of another, and, by the law of 
Nepal, his life became forfeit to the injured 
husband. This led to his expatriating him¬ 
self, and taking employment from Runjeet 
Singh, where, after serving with distinction, 
he died in a manner worthy of his military 
rejmtation. 

Mahomed Uzeom Khan was, during this 
action of the Ghazi, at Chumkawa, about 
four miles and a half east of Peshawnr. Ho 
made no oflTort to succour or support the 
warriors, and was watched in his position by 
a Sikh force under Krij^a Ram, Shor Singh, 
and Huree Singh, which had advcutced by 
the opposite bank of the river. Upon leara- 

VOL. n. H 
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ing that the party was overpowered, and had 
dispersed, he retired to Jelakbad, on the 
Cabul road, leaving the field clear to Runjeet 
and the Sikh army. 

On the 17th March, Runjeet Singh made 
his entry into Peshawar, and advanced the 
army to Khybur Durra, where it was em¬ 
ployed in pillaging and destroying the culti¬ 
vation. It suifered much, however, from the 
activity and bigoted spirit, with which the 
Musulinan population attacked its parties 
and cut off all stragglers; and the camp was 
kept during the night continually on the alert 
by their daring skirmishes. In A])ril, Run- 
ject Singh secured the submission of Yar 
Mahomed Khan, who came with some fine 
horses, including the far-famed Kuhar, and 
with a request to bo allowed to hold Posha- 
wur as a tributary of Lahore. The Sikh was 
well content to make a settlement for the 
city and surrounding territory on this basis. 
He accordingly divided the country into five 
portions, or fiefs, between Nawab Summund 
Khan, Yar Mahomed Khan, Sooltan Maho¬ 
med Khan, Syud Mahomed Khan, and Pir 
Mahomed Khan, who contracted to rond him 
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annually a tribute of horses, riee, and fruits. 
Having elFeeted this arrangement, he returned 
to his capital on the 26th April. 

Mahomed Uzeem Khan died in the follow¬ 
ing month, and the event contributed to 
produce further confusion in the affairs of 
Afghanistan; for, while ho lived, he was 
looked upon as the head of the family in 
succession to Futeh Khan, whereas, after his 
death, the numerous brothers and nejdiowB of 
that chief acknowledged nobody, and their 
quarrels and contentions involved in dis¬ 
turbances the fairest portion of the Afghan 
territory. Mahmud and his son Kamnin 
wore confined to the fort and city of Herat, 
beyond which their name w'as nowhere 
respected, nor could tlioy exorcise any au¬ 
thority. 

After the Dusscra, in October, the Hikh 
army, being again called out, was led by Hun- 
joet down the Indus, with the professed 
design of an attack upon Siudo. The rivi'r 
was crossed in November, and the whole of 
that mouth was occupied in reducing llhutee 
villages, and exacting contributions from the 
Balooch and other jagirdars, whosio posses- 
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sions lay on the extreme northern frontier 
of the Sindian territory. The Lahore chief 
was, however, content with having thus felt 
his way this season, and in December moved 
his army homeward. At the close of the 
year, Raja Sunsar Chund, of Kangra, died, 
and was succeeded by his son Unrodh Chund. 
A nuzurana was demanded on the succession; 
and, upon the young raja demurring to the 
payment, Runjeet summoned him to attend 
in person at his summer residence of Ade- 
nanugur. lie was persuaded by the Fakir 
Azc055-ud-decn to obey the summons, and 
mot the court at Juwala Mookhco. On his 
arrival, an exchange of turbands took place, 
and mutual pledges were interchanged, be¬ 
tween him and Khuruk Singh, on the part 
of the durbar; and, after much negotiation, 
a lakh of rupees was at last settled, and 
])aid, as the nuzurana of accession, by Un¬ 
rodh Singh. 

Hureo Singh Nulooa, who had been left 
with a force to overawe the turbulent Mu- 
sulihan population of the mountains about 
Gundgurh and Dorbend, contrived, by harsh 
and vexatious proceedings, and ])articularly 
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by the seizure of a Syud’s daughter, to drive 
the whole into insurrection. The insurgents 
collected in such force, as to compel Hurec 
Singh to stockade himself, and remain on 
the defensive, and he wrote to Runjoet 
Singh, representing the difficulties of his 
situation, and soliciting reinforcements. 
Runjeet ordered him to ]>ut on a bold face, 
and maintain himself as ho could, but sent 
no immediate reinforcements, indeed, the 
rains having set in, it was not easy to do so. 
Hurec Singh, in the mean time, being at¬ 
tacked, suffered a severe loss, and was com- 
Iiellod to retire before the insurgents. Tim 
Sikh army was, in consequence of this dis¬ 
aster, called out earlier than usual, an<l 
directed against the hills between the TnduK 
and Cashmere, in the early part of October, 
By tho XOth Runjeet had j>cnctrated with » 
division of his troops to Oundgurh, but found 
the population dispersed, and nothing but 
empty walls and deserted houses. Tho place, 
with all tho surrounding villages, was burnt 
and pillaged; the unripe crops wore used for 
forage to the army; and Euryeet, following 
tho deserters, determined to ford the Indus 
H 2 
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after them, an attempt in which many lives 
■were lost, hut the object was ciTocted on th<^ 
3rd November. When the army was well 
across, Mahomed Yar Khan was summoned 
to attend from Pcshawur, which, after some 
hesitation, he did on the 16th November, 
bringing a present of horses, which was ac¬ 
cepted, and the terms on which Peshawur 
had been assigned were renewed, with fresh 
protestations and oaths of allegiance on 
the part of the Afghan chief. On the 
SOth November, the Sikh army re-crowsed 
tho rndus, not without further loss, from the 
depth and bad footing at tlio ford. On tlus 
10th December, llunjcct re-outorod his ca¬ 
pital, by no means satisfied with tho result 
of the expedition, for ho had incurred heavy 
expaisee, and yet had been able to inflict no 
blow on the turbulent body of Mahomodans 
in insurrection, and had levied very little in 
the way of tribute and contribution. 

No further expedition was attempteil in 
1824, or in the early part of tho following 
year. Indeed, the Burmese war had been 
commenced by the British Government, and 
Runjeot seemed to watch with intonso in- 
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terest all the events and operations of it. 
The most exaggerated reports wore spread 
at first of the successes of the Burmese, au<l 
there were not wanting counsellors to instil 
into the ear of the Lahore ruler, that the 
time was approaching when the field would 
bo open to him to the east. Tt was at this 
period, that Mr. Moorend't forwnrdi-d to 
Calcutta a letter of Briiice Nesedrodi*, the 
Russian Minister for Fonsign A flairs, ad¬ 
dressed to Runjoet Singh, purporting to in¬ 
troduce an agent, named Agha M eh dee. The 
agent, it seems, was endeavouring to make! 
his way by the difficult route of Tibet, and 
either dittd, or was mnrdc!re<l, sonm few stages 
from Ladakh. There Mr. M oorcroft obtainial 
his |)apcrs, and amongst them this letter, 
which ho pr(K‘ur<sl to be triinslaUsl after¬ 
wards by M. KK(»ina de KdWis, with whom 
ho fell in on his travfds. The I<>tt<‘r, e-Keept 
as introductory of the agent, was merely one 
of compliment, with assurances of protection 
to any merchants of the Funjah who might 
penetrate to the Hnssiun dominions. 

No military emterpriso was undertaken in 
the season 1H24-182C; but, In April, 1825* 
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sequestration was made of all the jagirs and 
possessions formerly assigned to Dewan Moli- 
kum Chund, and now managed for Motee 
Chund by Kripa Ram, the dowan’s grandson. 
The bad management of the jagirs, and the 
inefficient contingent kept up by this agent, 
were the assigned reasons, Motee Ram him¬ 
self being left in his government of Cash- 
mere, and subjected to no indignity or 
diminution of favour, consequent upon the 
sequestration. In the Dusscra of 1825, 
the army was called into the field, with the 
avowed jmrposo of an cx])odition against 
Sindc. With this view, Runject marched 
the troops to Pind-Dadur-Khan; but loarn- 
iiig there, that the Sindo country was suffer¬ 
ing from scarcity and famine, he gave up 
the design, and returned to Lahore on the 
24th November. An agent ho had sent 
into Sindo, to demand tribute, returned with 
vakeols from the ruling Moors, and they for 
some time continued to reside at Lahore. 
It was at this period that Runjeet's close 
associate and turband brother, Futoh Singh 
Aloowala, conceived some suspicions os to 
the safety of his position at the durbar, and 
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suddenly left Lahore, to place himself in se¬ 
curity within the possessions hold by him on 
the protected side of the Sutluj. Runjeot 
was much vexed at this sudden stop of his 
old ally, and made gi’cat elforts to induce 
him to return. Tho British oflicers, while 
they confirmed him in the assurance of the 
inviolability of his territory on tho ])n»tectc*<l 
side of tho Sutluj, advised him not to yi<>hl 
to vague suspicions, as a ground for breaking 
a friendship of so long stiinding as had sub¬ 
sisted between himself and Kunjeet. Guided 
by this advice, Futoh Singh, some time after, 
that is, in April, 1827, yielded to tho invita¬ 
tions of the Tiahoro ruler, and, returning to 
his durbar, vvas well recfeiviul, the iMahanija 
sending his gnindson. Non Nehal, togivii him 
tho mooting of honour. Tfc^ soon, however, 
became an object of rai>acity, being calle<l 
upon to pay tribute, or take in farm, at no 
easy rent, mtich of tho Uirritory ho had 
hitherto enjoyed free, by tho asHigumont of 
his turband brotluT. 

Sadiq Mahomed Khan, the Nuwab of Bar 
hawulpur, died in April, 1826, and was suc¬ 
ceeded by Boliawul Khan, who renewed his 
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father’s leases and engagements with Run- 
jeet, for the territory he held west and north 
of the fiutlnj. In Septomhor, a question 
arose upon the application of Kootub-ud- 
decn of Kasoor to be received under British 
protection, as holder of Mundot and Rumnn- 
wala on the left bank of the Sutlnj; but the 
feudatory relations this chief had come under 
to Runjeet Singh for these, as for his other 
possessions, forbade the British Government 
from holding out the hope that ho could be 
received under protection ns an independent 
chief. An unsuccessful attempt by Beer 
Singh, ex-Raja of Noorpur, in tho Jlills, to 
recover the territory from which ho had 
been ejected since 1810, is tho only other 
event recorded in this year. He was de¬ 
feated and made prisoner by Besa Singh. 
A main cause of tho inactivity of the Sikhs 
arose irom the increasing infirmities of 
Ruqjeet. His indispositions and ailiiigs in¬ 
creased upon him so much, towards tho end 
of the year, that he applied to tho British 
Government for a medical officer, and Br. 
Andrew Murray was sent over from Lodiana 
to attend his highness. 
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In the early part of 1827, the reformer, 
Syud Ahmed, raised the green standard of 
Mahomed in the mountains inhabited by the 
Yusufzais, and commenced a religious war 
against the Sikhs. This individual was ori¬ 
ginally a petty officer of horse in the service 
of Ameer Khan. Upon the breaking up 
of the military establishment of that chief, 
in 1818-19, Syud Ahmed took a fanatical 
turn; and fancying he had received special 
revelations, went to Delhi, and associated 
himself with some muluvis of sanctity in that 
city. One of them collected those revela¬ 
tions into a book; and from it the Syud, 
and his associates and followers, commenced 
preaching against many irregularities that 
had crept into the practice of the Mahomc- 
dan religion. Amongst the j)rincipal were, 
tlie reverence ])aid by the Moslems of Hin¬ 
dustan to the tombs of saints and relations, 
the manner of their celebrating the death of 
Ilusun and Hoosoln, the eons of Ali, and 
other similar customs, which these reformers 
denounced as idolatrous, and os deviations 
from the pure precepts of the Kwan. In 
1822, Syud Ahmed came down to Calcutta, 
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an<l was thorc much foIl(»wc‘<! hy tlio 'Muaul- 
innu ]H)i>u!a(ion. T1iciuh> ho took ship to 
iiiiiko the pilprrimap;u of Mecca, f)!! liis ro- 
timi, ho travelh'd throupfli Hindustan, and 
declared his intimtion of devoting hiinsolf 
to tho pervico of hia rcligioti, hy waging an 
iutorminahio holy war against tins Sikh iti- 
lidids. Many zealots and fanatics joined him, 
and sul)S(;ri[)tionH of money were poured in 
upon him from all parts of tlm Mrilish pos¬ 
sessions. Thus anne<l and prejuired, ho made 
his way to the hills near IVsliuwnr, and 
raised the Mcdiumdeo.Ihenda, as above stated, 
amongst tho Yiisufzui Afnsulmuim, liunjeet 
was ftomj>t!llo<l, hy tlie fomiidahlo diameter 
of tho insurrection thus orgonizerd, to send a 
strong forcb across the Attock, for the pro¬ 
tection of Khyrabad and his intorosis in that 
quarter. In March, 1827, tho Syud, at the 
head of a countless irregular host, ventured 
to attack this force, which was commaiulod 
by Budh Singh Sinduwalea, on old warrior, 
and had thrown up works to strongthoiii itself 
in its position. Tho assailants surrounded 
tlio works, and the Sikhs wore in great dis¬ 
tress for some days. At length IJudh Singh, 
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losing patience, proposed to the sirdars to 
attack the enemy, and invoking his guru, 
headed the assault. The Sikh discipline and 
superior equipment secured them an easy 
victory (each Sikh killing fifteen to twenty 
of the runaways), and the Syud, being en¬ 
tirely defeated, retired with his followers 
into the hills, whence he kept up a desul¬ 
tory and annoying warfare with the Sikhs, 
directed against their convoys and small 
detachments. 

Lord Amherst passed the hot season of the 
year 1827 at the station of Simla, near Su- 
bathoo, in the hills cast of the Sutluj. The 
proximity of this position to Lahore induced 
Runjeet Singh to send a mission of compli¬ 
ment to his lordship, with presents, and 
amongst others, a liandsomo tent of shawl 
for the king of England. The mission was 
received with distinction, and a return com¬ 
pliment made of the same land. Captain 
Wade, the officer at Lodiana, through whom 
the correspondence with the Lahore ruler 
was conducted, and some officers of the 
Governor-General’s personal suite, were de¬ 
puted to Lahore, with return presents, and 
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M suitable retinue, to express the Gover¬ 
nor-General’s satisfaction at the terms of 
cordiality and friendship which subsisted 
between the two states. In 1828, the Bri¬ 
tish Commander-in-Chief, Lord Combermere, 
])assed the warm season at Simla, and a 
complimentary vakeel was sent over by Rmi- 
jeet Singh to offer his congratulations. It 
was his lordship’s desire to procure an invi¬ 
tation in person to Lahore, but the wily chief 
evaded compliance with this wish. 

At the durbar of Lahore, at this time, the 
entire favour of the chief was engrossed by 
Itaja Dhean Singh, the chamberlain, and his 
l)rothors Golab Singh and Soochet Singh, 
Meoans of Jummoo, where their influence 
had been re-established under Runjeot Singh’s 
authority, by the grant of the ]>lace in jagir 
in 1819, as before related. Heera Singh, a 
boy of about twelve years of age, son of 
Raja Dhean Singh, was the object of parti¬ 
cular favour, Runjeot Singh seldom suffering 
him out of his sight, and seeming to delight 
in humouring all his whims and caprices. In 
common with his father and uncles, he was 
created Rjya, and Ruiyeet studied to procure 
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him a high matrimonial alliance. It was 
about this time that Raja Unrodh Chund, 
son of Sunsar Chund, of Kangra, paid a visit 
to Lahore, with his family, on his route to 
attend the nuptial ceremonies of the Aloo- 
wala’s son, Nehal Singh. Ho had with him 
two sisters, on whom Rajah Dhean Singh 
cast his eyes, desiring them to be joined in 
matrimony with his family. The pride of 
the hill chief was roused at the proposition 
of so degrading an alliance, but the influence 
of Runjeet procured from him a w’ritton 
promise, that the two young women should 
be at his disposal. The mother of Unrodh 
Chund, however, succeeded in carrying them 
off, and took refuge with them in the hills 
under British jwotection, whither Unrodli 
Chund himself soon followed, leaving his 
possessions on the other side of the Sutluj at 
the mercy of Runjeet Singh, who HCiiuea- 
tored the whole, and received the surrender 
of them without any resistance frf>m Futeh 
Chund, Unrodh’s brother. A khaiofu/, or 
concubine, of Raja Sunsar Chund, name<l 
Guddun, was enticed away from the family, 
and fell on this occasion into Runjeet’s 
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hands, with several children she had home 
to the late raja. Two of the daughters the 
Sikh married himself, and upon a son he 
conferred the title of Raja, with a consider¬ 
able jagir. The nuptials of Heera Singh 
were at the same time celebrated with great 
pomp, though not with a member of the 
Kangra family. 

In the course of 1829, Syud Ahmed again 
appeared in the field in groat strength, and 
his vGugoanco was directed against Yar Ma- 
homc<l Khan, who, ho declared, had sacrificed 
tho cause of his religion by swearing alle¬ 
giance to, and accepting service from, the 
Sikhs. Ah tho Syud approached Peshawur, 
Yar Maliomcd moved out with such troops 
as he could collect for its defonco. In the 
action which followed, however, ho received 
a mortal wound, and his troops dispersed. 
Peshawur was saved to Runjoet Singh by the 
opportune presence there of M. Ventura, 
who had gone with a small escort to nego¬ 
tiate with Yar Mahomed Khan for tho sur¬ 
render of a famous horse, called Lylee. The 
horse had been demanded in the previous 
year, but the Afghans declared it was dead. 
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The falsity of this declaration being dis¬ 
covered, a written engagement had been ex¬ 
torted from Yar Mahomed, pledging himself 
for its delivery, and M. Ventura was deiJuted 
to enforce the execution of this deed. Upon 
the death of Yar Mahomed, he took upon 
himself to make dispositions for the defence 
of Peshawur, and wrote to Run) cot for in¬ 
structions as to his further proceedings. The 
Sikh directed the city to bo delivered over 
to Sooltan Mahomed Khan, brother of the 
deceased Yar Mahomed, but urged the se¬ 
curing possession of the famous horse Lyleo, 
as an indispensable preliminary. M. Ven¬ 
tura succeeded fully in this negotiation, and 
brought away Lyleo, leaving Sooltan Maho¬ 
med in possession of the governmcmt of 
Peshawur. 

M. Ventura had not been long gone, 
when Syud Ahmed appeared again, with his 
host of Yusufeais before Peshawur, and 
Sooltan Mahomed, venturing an action, 
was defeated, so that Peshawur fell under 
the temporary power of the fanatio chief, 
Runjeet took the field with his army, in the 
early part of 1830, to punish this pretender. 

I 2 
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On his crossing the Attock, however, and 
approaching Peshawur, the insurgent force 
dissolved before him, and ho returned to 
Lahore, leaving a strong detachment across 
the Indus, to act as occasion might offer, 
having restored Sooltan Mahomed to his 
government. This chief, after the departure 
of Runject Singh, found it convenient to 
come to terms with Syud Ahmed, who again 
came down, and by a sudden attack carried 
Peshawur. The governor consented to allow 
free passage to men and money proceeding 
to join the reformer; to place the administra¬ 
tion of justice in Peshawur in tlie hands of 
a Kazoo, and oflicers of the reformed faith 
and principles, and to pay monthly to the 
Syud 3,000 rupees. Tlic city was on those 
conditions restored to Sooltan Mahomed, 
but the Syud had no sooner retired, than 
the Kazoo and two Moolveos, loft to ad¬ 
minister justice according to his reformed 
principles, were slain in a popular tumult. 
Syud Ahmed’s difficulties increased, for the 
Yusufzais took offence at some innovations 
he desired to introduce into the marriage cere¬ 
mony, and were alarmed by his announcing 
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the doctrine, that a tenth of all income or 
revenue should be subscribed for religious 
and state purposes. The wild untutored 
mountaineers rose against the preacher’s 
authority, and not only rejected those doc¬ 
trines, but compelled the Syud and his im¬ 
mediate followers to leave their mountains. 
He fled across the Indus, and found a tem¬ 
porary refuge in the mountains of IV^khli 
and Dhumtour. Runjeot Singh, however, 
sent a detachment against him, under Sher 
Singh, and in the early ]»nrt of 1831, the 
detachment was fortunate enough to fall in 
with him, when, after a short but smart 
engagement, the Syud’s force was disjtorscd 
and himself slain. II is head was cut off', 
and sent in to bo recognized and idmitified. 
His followers in Hindustan liav(’i, however, 
difficulty in believing yot, that hu is dea«l, 
and still hope to see him dis^day himself in 
some great action, for the permanent Imnefft 
of the faith, and for the extension of the 
dominion and power of its professors. 
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CHAPTER XVI. 

A.D. 1829 TO 1831. 

When Lord Amherst returned to Europe 
in 1828, he carried with him the shawl tent 
presented by Runjeet Singh to the king 
of England, and it was determined to 
send from England a return present, and a 
very extraordinary selection was made; upon 
whoso advice, has not transpired. It was 
resolved to send to Runjeet, on the part of 
his Majesty, a team of cart-horses, four 
maros and one stallion, upon some notion 
that, in his love for horses, Runjeet must be 
a breeder of the animal, and would bo well 
pleased to have maros of largo sizo to cross 
with the breeds of the Punjab. The fact, 
however, is, that Runjeet had no brooding stud 
nor establishment, and cared only for entire 
horses of high courage, well broken in to 
the manige of Hindustan, that he could ride 
himself, on parade or on the road, or set his 
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choice sirdars and favourites upon. The re¬ 
sult shewed this; for when the cart-horses 
arrived at his court, the stallion was imme¬ 
diately put into the breaker’s hands, and 
taught the artificial paces usual. This ani¬ 
mal, with its enormous head and coarse legs, 
stood always in the palace-yard, or before 
the tent of the chief, decorated with a 
golden saddle and necklaces of precious 
stones, and was sometimes honoured by 
being crossed by Runjoet Singh himself. 
The marcs were never looked at, and were 
matters of absolute indifference to the Sikh. 
It is, however, an anticipation to state what 
happened on the arrival of tho animals, their 
adventures on tho road to Lahore involved 
matters of liigher intcrost. 

It was resolved to make tho transmission 
of this prc'H<!nt a ineatis of obtaining infor¬ 
mation in rf!gnrd to tho Indus, and tho 
facilities, or tho contrary, it might offer to 
navigation. Tho recent snccessos of Russia 
in Persia, and tho probability of that power 
untertaitting further designs, either present, 
or hereafter, when the succession of Abbas 
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Meorza to tho tlirono of Persia* miglit 
render that kingdom a province of llnssia, 
made it desirable that intclligenco should bo 
collected, as to tho frontier states of India, 
and the means of defence offered by this great 
river barrier in particular- The dray-horses 
were accordingly sent out to Bombay, and 
the supreme government instructed Sir John 
Malcolm, the governor of that presidency, to 
take measures to have them forwarded under 
charge of an intelligent and prudent officer, 
in boats up the Indus. Some dttinnr was 
anticipated on the part of tho rulers of .Siiide 
to allowing them a passage throngh the Delta 
and lower partof tho river; Imt it was assumed 
that tho governing Meors, situato<l as they 
wore relatively to Ruiy'eot Singh on one 
hand, and the British Government on the 
other, would not readily incur tho risk of 
offending both powers, by refusing a passage, 
if it were insisted upon. 

Sir John Malcolm, having roooivod the 
horses, forwarded them to Cutch, and ap¬ 
pointed to the mission to Lahore, in charge. 

* Alias Meorza tlied in 1S34, 
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of them, Lieutenant (afterwards Sir Alex¬ 
ander) Bumes, then assistant to Colonel (now 
Sir Henry) Pottinger, who was in political 
charge of that district and of the British 
relations with Sinde. Tlio young officer 
thus selected had boon in tho Quartor-Master 
General’s department, and was in every 
resi)ect qualihcd for the duty. Sir John 
Malcolm added to the dray-horsos tho present 
of a carriage of his own, as useless an article 
to Runjoet as the mares. Tho highly orna¬ 
mental carriage sent to him by Lord Minto, 
in 1810, after being used for a few days as a 
novel plaything, had ever since remained 
neglected in the great arsenal at Lahore. 
The carriage and horses, however, wore de- 
S])atchcd from Cutch towards tho end of the 
year 1830, and Sir John Malcolm thought 
tho most politic course would bo, to send 
them without jtrovious notice (»r cr)rrcBpond- 
once with tho Moors of Sinde, thinking tho 
necessity they would thus bo under of de¬ 
ciding suddenly would be likely to contribute 
to the success of tho expedition. 

Lieutenant Bumes accordingly started, 
carrying with him tho letters announcing 
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the purpose of Iiis coining, and entered with 
his fleet one of the mouths of the Indus. 
Passing up to the first inhabited town, ho 
forwarded his despatches to Hyderabad. 
After a detention of some days, ho was, on 
the 1st February, met by an officer and 
guard from Darajee, who requested him to 
wait at the mouth of the river till ordei-s 
should arrive from Hyderabad. With this 
he complied, but there cxj)crioncod so much 
incivility from the Kuraclujo pooi)lo, ■who 
relieved the guarrl from Harajije, that he 
resolved to return and wait in (Jutch till th<‘ 
Meers should decide uprni his coming. The 
consent of the Moors was not, however, 
obtained till after a negotiation of nearly 
six weeks; at length Lieutenant Bumos 
sailed again on the 10th March, and on this 
occasion entered the Euchol mouth by 
Kuraohee Bundur, the extreme western 
channel of the river. Here difficulticR were 
made, and delays interposed, so as to induce 
Lieutenant Bumes to start by land for 
Hyderabad, in the hope of removing them 
by personal negotiation. Ho had proceeded 
no further than Tatta, when, after much 
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chicanery he received the required permis¬ 
sion to pass by the route of the Indus. 
Boats of the country were now furnished to 
him, and every possible assistance rendered 
for his conveyance to Hyderabad, no effort 
being spared to obliterate the effects of the 
previous unfriendly treatment he had ex¬ 
perienced. At the capital he was reccivc<l 
in Durbar with great distinction, a chief of 
rank was appointed to attend him on his 
journey, and the best accommodation-boats 
on the river, even those of the ruling Moor 
himself, were assigned for his conveyance. 
Everywhere in Sinde he met with the same 
attention, and proceeded on his voyage by 
Tatta to Hyderabad, and thence after a short 
stay to Bukur. The mission reached Tatta 
on the 15tli, and ITydcmbad on the IHth 
April, 1831, and the month of May had 
closed before it left the Indus, and entered 
the Chenab. The river was thou at its 
lowest, but nowhere was there tho sliglitost 
difficulty or obstruction to tho nagivation. 

Sinde was then divided into throe inde¬ 
pendent governments: the first, and by far 
the most considerable, was Hyderabad, ruled 
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at this time by Meer Moorad Ali, last sur¬ 
vivor of the four brothers, who, in 1780, 
effected the revolution which transferred the 
dominion of the country to the Talpoor 
family. The second division was that of 
Khyrpoor, to the north of the first, and lying 
on both sides of the river Indus. Its ruler 
was Meer Roostum Khan, the eldest son of 
Meer Soohrab Khan. The third division 
was that of Meerpoor, lying towards Cutch, 
and ruled by Meer Ali Moorad Khan. 
These subdivisions of the country had their 
origin in a partition made amongst the 
principal conspirators, by whose exertions 
the Talpoors obtained power. 

Having passed through the Hyderabad 
territory, Lieutenant Burnos was received 
with oven increased attention and kindness 
by the ruler of Khyrpoor, who professed a 
strong desire to cultivate a more intimate 
relation with the British Government, and 
made Lieutenant Bumes the bearer of a 
communication to this effect to the Gover¬ 
nor-General. By this chief the mission "was 
carried forward to the territory of the Nu- 
wab of Bahawulpur, without experiencing 
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the smallest obstruction or difficulty of any 
kind: there was found nowhere less than 
eight feet of water, and the current was 
moderate, and easily overcome, even where, 
from rocks, or hard soil at the banks, the 
water-way was contracted. The month of 
May was now passing, during which the 
navigation of the Ganges is much obstructed 
by strong westerly winds, and by the want of 
water, but no difficulty of the kind impedeil 
the passage up the Indus at this season. 
The Bahawulpur chief was already in ])oli- 
tical relation, both with Runject Singh and 
with the British Government; from him 
therefore, Lieutenant Bumcs was sure of 
receiving every kindness. On the yOth 
May, the fleet reached Mittunkot, and em¬ 
barking on other boats jjrovidod by the chiel" 
of the Daoodj)utras (Bahawul Khan), entered 
the Punjnud, being the united stream of the 
waters of the Punjab. A little below Mul¬ 
tan, the escort and party sent by llunjeot to 
receive and conduct the royal* present, met 

*' It is a singular oiroumstanco, tliat Sir 3 . Malcolm, in 
all the instructions ho gave Licutonant-Colonol Pottin- 
ger and Lientenant Burnes, in regard to this inWon, 

never 
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Lieutenant Burnes with boats of the Pun¬ 
jab, adapted to the navigation of the winding 
Ravi. In these Lieutenant Burnes and his 
party embarked on the 12th June, and soon 
reached Multan. The mouth of the Ravi 
is further up the Sutluj, and he did not 
enter that branch till the 23rd June. The 
rainy season overtook the mission while in 
that river, and the progress up it was 
tedious, being dependent entirely on the 
track-ropo. 

On tijc 17th of July, Lieutenant Burnes 
reached Lahore, where his arrival with the 
present from the King of England, and with 
the letter of Lord Ellonborough which ac* 
companied it, was a source of great pride 
and rejoicing to Runjeot Singh. The atten¬ 
tion he paid to Lieutenant Burnes was very 

Dcvor montionod, nor gavo tho intimation to 

either officer, that tho dray-horflca were a prownt from 
the King of England. They made the discovery after 
tho diffionlties in respect to tho passage through 8indo 
had been overcome^ when a direct oorrospondonee with 
tho mission was opened by the Oovemor-General. IJp 
to this time, they had l^Uored, and had represented, 
the prosont to be sent from the British Government in 
India. 
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marked, and he had invited Captain Wade 
over from Lodiana, to assist at the ceremo¬ 
nial of reception. From Lahore, Lieute¬ 
nant Burnes proceeded to Simla, to render 
to the Governor-General an account of his 
mission, and to lay before his lordship the 
valuable information obtained during it. 
This enterprising and zealous officer ob¬ 
tained his lordship’s permission to return to 
his presidency of Bombay through Persia, 
and to explore the route of Balkh and Bok¬ 
hara, after first crossing the Punjab and 
Cabul territory, in order that he might be 
the means of adding information of this lit¬ 
tle-known route to the stores of intelligence 
already contributed by him. 

The very favourable disposition in which 
the ruler of Lahore seemed to bo at this 
juncture encouraged Lord William lientinck 
to hope, that a proposition for a personal 
meeting between himself and Runjoet Singh 
would bo well received. Ho accordingly 
instructed Captain Wade, when at Lahore, 
to sound the chief’s confidential advisers on 
the subject. As anticipated by his lordship, 
Ruiyeet shewed great desire for the meeting, 

K 2 • 
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but some difficulty was at first started iu 
resjiect to the etiquette of a previous return 
mission, Runjoet Singli having paid his lord- 
ship the compliment of sending one, simi¬ 
larly composed to that which waited on Lord 
Amherst. The mission had been received 
by Lord William Bentinck iu April, soon 
after his arrival at Simla; its members were 
the Dewan Mootee Ram, son of Mohkum 
Chund, Ilureo Singh, sirdar, and the secre¬ 
tary, Fakir Uzeez-ud-doen. They had been 
treated by the Governor-General with much 
distinction, and a return mission of some of 
the principal officers of his lordship’s suite 
hiul been promised, or rather held out in 
expectation. The personal mooting be¬ 
tween the heads of the two states would 
necessarily deprive Runjoet Singh of this 
compliment; for, in the first place, the time 
would scarcely allow of both, seeing that the 
intended journey of the Governor-General 
to Ajmer and Rajpootana required, that, if 
arranged at all, the interview should take 
place before the end of October, and in the 
second, if a formal mission were sent, im¬ 
mediately before the meeting, it would have 
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the appearance, in the eyes of the world, of 
being sent to supplicate or induce the ruler 
of the Sikhs to come to the interview, 
whereas the rank and position of the head 
of the British Government required that the 
honour of a personal conference with him 
should be sought. 

With a liberality, not inconsistent with 
his general character, Ruiijeet Singh, having 
made up his mind t(> the interview, gave up 
the point of eticjnettc, aiul i)reparatiou was 
made on both sides for the meeting to take 
place on the Sutluj al»out the 2<)th of Oeto- 
bor, without any prcivious return mission; 
the neighbourhood of Uoopur was subsi!- 
quently iix<id upon us the most appropriate 
and convenient spot for the meeting. 

In order to give eclat to tin? (*(;easion, and 
to f<)nn a suitable escort, the (Jovernor-tJe- 
ueral ordered u[> to Jtooptir, from Meerut 
and Kunial, two 8(iaa<lr<m,s of liuropean 
lancers, with the mounted biiml of the rt'gi- 
meut (If. M. Kith Lancers), an European 
regiment (H. M. 31st foot), two battalions 
of native infantry (the 14th and 32iid), and 
eight guns of horse artillery, with two 8C]ua> 
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drons of Colonel Skinner’s irregular horse. 
The escort was thus composed, in order to 
exhibit to Runjoct Singh, whose curiosity 
was much excited as to the formation and 
equipment of the various arms and corps of 
our military force, as much variety as pos¬ 
sible. In marching the Europeans through 
the Sikh territory, the population was some¬ 
what scandalized at ascertaining that beef 
was killed in camp for their rations. The 
slaughter was made in the night, as secretly 
as possible; still the fact transpired, and 
became matter of complaint from the Sikh 
sirdars. The reply to them was, that it was 
no business of theirs to inquire what was 
done within the precincts of a British camp; 
that our customs jirevailed there, and these 
could not bo yielded to their scruples, though 
every care should bo taken to prevent the 
obtrusion of any thing that was offensive. 
There is no doubt that the prejudices of the 
Sikhs wore much outraged by the slaughter 
of oxen, but it would have been extremely 
had policy to yield the point in this instance; 
for were it conceded, and the necessity to 
arise hereafter (as it has arisen), of bringing 
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country, a similar concession would be ex¬ 
pected when it would be impossible to grant 
it, and the population would be excited, 
from the want of previous knowledge and 
preparation, and the recollection that here¬ 
tofore the concession had been made to their 
religious feelings. 

The troops having arrived at Roopur, the 
Governor-General, who had left Simla on the 
19th October, entered the camp on the even¬ 
ing of the 22nd. Runjeet Singh came into 
his camp, on the opposite side of the Sutluj, 
on the morning of the 26th, escorted by 
10,000 of his best horse, and about 0,000 
trained infantry. He was immediately waited 
upon by a deputation from the Governor- 
General, headed by Major-General Ramsay* 
brother to the Cominander-iu-Chief, Lord 
Dalhousie, and by his lordship’s principal 
secretary. Koouvmr Khuruk Singh, with 
six principal sirdars of the Sikhs, came at 
the same time to present the Maharaja’s 
compliments to the Governor-General. It 
was arranged that Runjeet Singh should 
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visit the Governor-General next day in the 
morning. 

As the time approached for the meeting, 
Kunjeet began to entertain an apprehension 
that some treachery or foul play must be 
designed: late overnight, he sent M. Allard 
to say that he should not attend the meeting 
of the morrow. M. Allard waited upon him 
immediately, and exerted himself to remove 
these suspicions and restore confidence, offer¬ 
ing to stake his own head that nothing would 
happen that was disagreeable. Ho loft the 
Maharaja still irresolute, and the astrolo¬ 
gers wore summoned. They consulted the 
Grantk and declared the result favourable, 
but told his Highness to take with him a 
couple of apples, and to present them to the 
Governor-General and to his eecrotaiy: if 
they were at once taken without demur, he 
was to consider it as a good omen, and might 
proceed in full assurance that the result of 
the meeting would give him satisfaction. On 
the morning of the 26th October, a deputa¬ 
tion went to conduct the Mahan^a to camp, 
and he started at sunrise. A bridge of the 
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flat-bottomed ferry-boats of the Siitluj had 
been constructed for the convenience of 
communication. Rmijeet Singh made to 
cross over before him 3,000 of his best 
Ghorchur cavalry, dressed in new yellow 
silk quilted coats, also about 800 of M. Al¬ 
lard’s dragoons; he then took his breakfast 
of a highly spiced cordial, and sent over the 
chiefs he meant should attend on their ele¬ 
phants. This occupied some time, for the 
boats were fragile and would allow but few 
elephants to be put on the bridge together. 
Lastly, his Highness passed over in person, 
and then, to prevent all confusion, ordered 
the guard at the bridge to permit none else 
from his camp to cross over. With the escort 
and attendance thus formed, the Sikh chief 
crossed the open plain, at the further end of 
which lay the camp of the Governor-General, 
from the centre of which a street was formed 
of the British troops collected. On reaching 
the end of the lino, the Maharaja stopped 
to examine each corps, and put an infinity 
of questions as to their equipment, asking 
the use and cost of every strange article that 
caught his eye. In the middle of the street 
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he was met by the Governor-General, and 
presented the apples as enjoined by the astro- 
logera: they were freely and at once taken. 
His Highness then crossed into the Governor- 
General’s houda, and the two chiefs pro¬ 
ceeded together to the tents of audience that 
had been prepared. In an outer tent, all 
the European gentlemen wore collected, and 
Runjeet Singh was detained in it a short 
time, that several of them might bo pre¬ 
sented to him, standing, as ho passed through. 
In a further tout chairs were laid out, and 
the Maharaja, with the chiefs of his nomi¬ 
nation, and some select officers of the suite, 
was led thither by the Oovernor-Gcnoral for 
a more private conference. It was amusing 
to see the pains taken by Runjeet in the 
arrangement of his part of the ceremony, 
He waited at the door of the outer tent, and 
himself called and told off the chiefs that 
were to proceed to the inner, making them 
precede himself in order to prevent eonfusion 
or crowding. They wore all, like himself, 
dressed in yellow, that and light green being 
the favourite colours of his court, and called 
Bwunteet or the colours of spring* Some 
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wore elegant, highly-polislied armour, with 
scarfs of this colour, and the splendour of the 
attire of all was very striking. The inquisi¬ 
tive and apparently frank manner of the 
Sikh chief made the conference pass off with 
more liveliness than is usual on such occa¬ 
sions of ceremony. Presents of every variety 
of manufactured stuffs, which had previously 
been sent for, from Calcutta, Dacca, and 
Benares, with guns and jewels of value, a 
fine Burmese elephant, and two select tho¬ 
rough-bred young horses from the Hissar 
stud, wore laid out or passed in review before 
his Highness. Drosses of honour and ])re- 
sents were also laid out for the heir-apparent, 
and other chiefs, according to a list obtained 
from his Highness. The Maharaja exa¬ 
mined carefully every article of liis own 
present, and then sent for the kcei^cr of his 
wardrobe, and dosirod him to receive charge 
and pack up the articles forthwith. Ho took 
his leave, apparently highly pleased with the 
inteiwiew, and at the door of tlio tent, called 
up and paraded before, the Governor-General, 
his own favourite horses, telling tho names 
and merits of each. Again, as he passed 
VOL. n. L 
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through the street of troops, he stopped to 
examine the diiFerent corjis, and his inquiries 
into every minute particular were renewed. 
It was noon before he reached his own cam]i 
in returning. 

On the following day, the Governor-Ge¬ 
neral returned the visit, and was met at the 
bridge of boats by Runjeet Singh. His lord- 
ship was escorted by the lancers, who, with 
their mounted band, preceded the cavalcade. 
Runjeet was much struck with their appear¬ 
ance, particularly with that of the band; 
and, after they had crossed and drawn up on 
the farther side of the river, he wont up to 
them and listened for some time to their 
playing, while the suite crossed. The Sikh 
troops formed line, from the bridge to the 
Maharaja’s tents, which, consisting chiefly 
of kunats and sumecanasi tastefully ar¬ 
ranged, were of rod colour, and covered a 
large space. The lining of all the sumeeanas, 
under which the chairs were placed for the 
Governor-General and his suite, was of shawl, 
beautifully worked, and that under which 
sat the Governor-General and his Highness 
himself, was a sheet of inlaid pearls tuid 
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jewels of great value. The Maharaja, after 
the party were seated, introduced his chiefs 
in succession, and each, as he came forward, 
presented nuzurs of Dutch gold sequins, both 
to his Highness and to the Governor-General. 
The horses were again brought forth, and ex¬ 
hibited in superb trappings, and after an hour 
passed in lively conversation, the presents for 
the Governor-General were laid out, and his 
lordship took his leave. 

Evening entertainments were afterwards 
exchanged, and reviews hold of the troops 
collected on both sides. The Maharaja 
seemed particularly struck with some of the 
evolutions exhibited before him by the Bri¬ 
tish regiments, and sent his sirdars up to the 
ranks to examine particularly how tlioy wcr(f 
executed. Ho himself also went up to tint 
squares formed by the infantry, to see how 
many ranks knelt, and how many kept up 
fire, shewing in all things a most insatiable 
curiosity. 

On the 31st October, the last day of the 
interview, the Maharaja came across the 
river to witness some artillery practice with 
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grape and spherical-case shot. His astonish¬ 
ment at the effect on the curtain at different 
distances, from four hundred to one thousand 
paces, was extreme. After amusing himself 
afterwards with firing at a chutur, or um¬ 
brella, with one of the six-pounders, and ex¬ 
hibiting feats of horsemanship and dexterity, 
by his sirdars, he was presented by the Go- 
veiti(>r-GeuoraI with two nine-pounder horse 
artillery guns, with horses and equipments 
conijilcto. 

Tim evening of this day was that of the 
[laiting interview, which it was arranged was 
to take place at the entertainment given by 
th(f Govornor-Gcnoral. At Jtunjeot’s j>arti- 
cular r(‘<iue8t, a paper was oxe(5Uted and de- 
livertMl to him on this occasion, promising 
perpetual friendship from the llritish Govern¬ 
ment. A complete model of an iron sus¬ 
pension bridge, made up at Calcutta for the 
puritoso, was also presented to his Highness, 
and (jxcited his applause and admiration. On 
the following morning, tho Ist November, 
1831, Iwth camps broke ground, and com¬ 
menced their march in opposite directions, 
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after a week of magnificence and mutual 
display, reminding one of the days of “ The 
Field of Cloth of Gold.” 

No business of importance was transacted 
at this interview; Runjeet Singh, however, 
invited the two officers he thought most in 
the Governor-General’s confidence to his 
tent, and in the midst of much desultory 
conversation, put to the official secretary, 
who was one of them, several questions iu 
respect to Sinde, as if desirous to open a 
negotiation, and concert measures, in rela¬ 
tion to that state; or at least to come to an 
understanding, as to the views of the British 
Government in respect to it. He said tint 
vukeels of Sinde were in attendance in his 
camj), and ho asked if ho might introduci* 
them to the Governor-GcnoKil. Upon lav 
ing answered iu the affirmative, ho added, 
that it was a very rich country, and much 
treasure had been accumulated there, ever 
since Nadir Shah’s invasion of HinduHtau; 
that there was no standing army, or any 
soldiers, except the population at large, who 
would he called from the plough to take the 
field against an invading force. He then 
L 2 
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made allusion to the Mecrs baying sent back 
Lieutenant Burnes, and to their general 
character for pride and haughtiness. It 
appeared evident that tho Maharaja had 
learned, or at least suspected, that the Bri¬ 
tish Government bad some further views in 
respect to Sinde; also, that nothing would 
be more gratifying to him than to bo invited 
to co-operate in an attack upon that state. 
Notwithstanding, however, the dosiro thus 
shown to come to an understanding on the 
Hubject, it was not thought advisablo to make 
any communication yet to the ruler of La¬ 
hore, for it was conceived, that, if made 
aware oi' tho intentions of tho British Go¬ 
vernment, he might, with ovtiry profession of 
H desire 'to forward thorn, contrive by in¬ 
trigue and secret working to counteract the 
negotiation. 

On the very day before ins Highness ar¬ 
rived at Boopur, instructions had been issued 
to Lieutenant-Colonel Pottingor, to prepare 
fur a mission to Sinde, with a view to the 
negotiation of a commercial treaty, having 
for its object to open tho navigation of the 
Indus to tho trade of Europe, and of India. 
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The negotiation was to be separate with each 
of the three independent Meets; but Colonel 
Pottinger was directed to proceed first to 
Hyderabad, to arrange with Meer Moorad 
Ali for a free passage for vessels and mer¬ 
chandize through the mouths and delta of 
this great river. The basis of the negotia¬ 
tion was to bo, to obtain guarantees agaiust 
the levy of irregular duties, or wanton ob¬ 
struction of any kind to boats and merchan¬ 
dize ; to offer a guarantee against loss of re¬ 
venue to the Sinde Government from the 
adoption of the scheme, and so to procure 
that the river Indus should become again 
the channel for extensive commerce, and lx? 
frequented securely by the craft and vos.sels 
of all the adjoining districts, and even of 
Europe. The object of entering upon this 
negotiaticni, at the ])aiticnhir juncture, was 
perhaps in some mensuro political, having 
reference to the necessity of being prepared 
against the possibility of designs on the part 
of Russia, should she succeed in establishing 
her influence in Persia. The Governor- 
General, however, was not prepared to make 
any avowal or display of such motives, and 
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a commercial treaty, stipulating for the free 
navigation of the river, seemed to him the 
better form in which to open relations with 
the governments and chiefs who occupied 
its banks. 

The result of this mission was, that, in 
April, 1832, treaties were made between the 
British Government and the Meors, stipu¬ 
lating that a free passage should be afforded 
to the merchants and traders of Hindustan, 
by the river and roads of Sinde, upon pay- 
numt of moderate duties.* 

Tliis cliujttor (iloHUH tiic luHtoriouI part of tiui work 
written by Mr. J’rlnsop, from tlio tmitoriale proparod 
by Captain Murray. Tlio sueceoiling portion of the 
bietory In oompilod from other wourcoH. 
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CHAPTER XVIL 

A.i>. 1832 ro 1837. 


Ebom this period Runjoet a|)peai’K not only 
to have disinis,scd from his iniml all distrust 
of tho Hritish Govorninent, hut to have che¬ 
rished sentiments of tho most cordial friend¬ 
ship towards it, evinced hy tho manner in 
which ho received English visitors at his 
court, and especially hy tho frank and unsus¬ 
pecting tom) of his communications in all 
political discussions. I n tho negotiations for 
opening the navigation of the rivers,—a 
moasuro which tho British Gi^vernmont had 
much at heart, but to which an eastern po¬ 
tentate, in tho position t»f Runjoot, might 
naturally have had some re]nignanctv—^lie 
ontored into nil our views; and at a lutor 
period (January, 1830), a treaty was con¬ 
cluded botweou tho two governments, by 
which moderate tolls wore ostablishod upon 
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the Indus and Sutluj, in conformity with the 
treaty of 1832. 

The notoriety of his friendly relations with 
the only other independent state in Hindu¬ 
stan contributed, no doubt, to strengthen his 
power and influence, with which hencefor¬ 
ward no formidable enemy ventured to con¬ 
tend, and even his tributaries, however rest¬ 
less under his supremacy and exhausted l)y 
his oi)j)rc8sions, wore discouraged from rebel¬ 
lion, the only resource in the East against the 
abuse of i)owor, and which oven oriental 
dcHifOts cannot prevent. In July, 1832, an 
attempt at insurrection was made in the hills, 
headed by I'ayindah Khan, of Derbond, aided 
by some neighbouring Kcmindars; but it was 
promptly put down by Ifureo Singh, though 
not without loss on both sides. 

llunjoet this year exhibited another pro<»f 
of that contempt of public decency whicli 
has l>een already mentioned as a trait in bis 
character, by formally marrying and raising 
to tho gudi a dancing-girl, named Gulbahar, 
oelel>rating their nuptials with great pomp, 
and conferring high titles upon her relatives, 
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which gave uinhrage to many of his chiefs 
and ministers. 

In the early part of 1833, the deposed and 
expatriated King of Cahul, Shah Shuja-ul- 
Moolk, made another attempt to recover his 
throne; and with this view, understanding 
that he had no hope of direct aid from the 
British Government, he entered into a treaty 
with Runject Singli. In Scptonil)er, 1831, 
the Shah had opened negotiations with the 
Maharaja, proi)Osing, tlirough his ag(;nt at 
Lahore, as the price of the Sikh’s assistance, 
the cession, to lluujoot and his successors, of 
Cashmere, Pcshawur, and other po.ssessions 
of Cabul, which tho Sikhs had acquired l)y 
arms or stratagem. Runjeot appears to have 
entered with alacrity into tho scheme, with 
the design of extorting as much as possible 
from tho necessities of tho unfortunate prince, 
and his counter-project afibrds proof of his 
encroaching and rapacious disposition. He 
required that the Shah should meet him at 
Amritsur or Laliore, whore ho would have 
been a prisoner as long as it suited Ruqjoot’s 
policy to detain him; that the Shah’s heir- 
apparent should attend the Sikh court, and 
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always accompany the Maharaja wherever he 
went, whereby lie would have been a hostage 
for his father’s conduct; that the Shah should 
disclaim for himself and his successors all 
right and title to the places acquired not only 
by the Maharaja, but by his dependants and 
tributaries, which opened a largo avenue to 
future usurpations; that the Shah should pay 
down at once three lakhs of rupees (30,000^.), 
and send 102 horses of the finest description 
annually to Lahore—“ the Maharaja’s passion 
for horses being well known”—^besides other 
valuable jiresonts ; that whenover the Maha¬ 
raja was in M'ant of troops, the Shah should 
send his army to him, with one of his sons; 
that the abomination of killing kino should 
lie i»rohibited throtighout the Cabul domi¬ 
nions, and in the Afghan armies; that what¬ 
ever money, jewels, or cannon should be taken 
from the Baruky.yo chiefs, should bo divided 
equally between the Shah and the Maharqjat 
and ** that the portals, made of sandal, which 
had been carried away to Ghuzni, from the 
temple of Juggornat (Somuat), shall be de¬ 
livered to the Maharaja, when the Shah’s 
government is well establislled.” These bard 
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and unfeeling terms, to ■which other humi¬ 
liating conditions "were annexed, must have 
convinced the Shah ho'w little sincere friend¬ 
ship he could expect from a man ■whom his 
agent, nevertheless, saluted as “ one of the 
greatest persons of the age.” 

In his reply to these demands, the Shah 
courteously eluded the proposal for a meet¬ 
ing, as •well as that for the attendance of the 
heir-apparent at the Sikh capital, “ because 
the world would consider the prince in the 
light of a hostagebut with respect to the 
other conditions, he either assented to them 
in terms, or tacitly, by agreeing to make them 
matters of negotiation hereafter; cxcci>ting 
two, namely, the prohibition of the slaughter 
of kine, and that relating to the gates of san¬ 
dal wood. The Shah’s observations upon the 
latter demand furnish an amusing specimen 
of tho dexterity of Asiatic diplomacy. Ilis 
Majesty declared the proposition inadmis¬ 
sible on two grounds: “ First, a real friend 
is interested in the good name of his friend; 
the Maharaja being my friend, how can he 
find satisfhetion in my disgrace 1 Secondly, 
there is a tradition, that the forefathers of 

VOL. U. M 
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the Sikhs have said that their nation shall, 
in the attemjit to bring away the portals of 
sandal, advance to Ghuzni, but having ar¬ 
rived there, the foundation of their empire 
shall be overthrown. I am not desirous of 
that event; I wish for the pomianenco of his 
highness’s dominion,” 

With these two exceptions, the treaty 
actually concluded between the parties, on 
the 12th March, 1833, embraced all the severe 
conditions required by llunjeet. The Shall 
disclaimed all title, on the part of himself, 
his heirs and successors, to whatever terri¬ 
tories were in the possession of the Maharaja 
on either bank of the Indus, viz. Cashmere 
^including its limits east, M'ost, north, and 
south); the fort of Attock ; Chuch (an ex¬ 
tensive plain to the east of Attock); Khebel 
(N.E. of Attock); Amb (or Ambar, a town 
on the right bank of the Indus, southward 
of Dera Ghazi Khan), with its dependencies 
on the left bank of the river; Peshawur, with 
the Yusufzai territory;* Kheteks; Husht- 

* This “territory" ia of great extent, 'boing bounded 
N. by tho Hindu Oooab; 8. by tbo river of Oaboi ,* B. 
by the Indna; and W. by the Otmnnkludl motmtaina. 
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nugur, a town and fortress twenty miles N. 
of Peshawur; Muclinee (N.W. of Peshawur, 
commanding a ferry over the Cabul river); 
Kohat, and all places dependent upon Pesha¬ 
wur, as far as the Khyhui; pass; Benuoo (a 
very extensive plain, full of villages, adjoin¬ 
ing Dour); the Vezeroe territory ;* Dour (a 
long, populous valley, full of villages, below 
Kalabagh); Tonk, Gorauk, Kalabagh, and 
Kushalghur (places conquered by Itunjoet in 
1825), with their dependent districts; Dera 
Ismael Khan, and its dependencies; Dora 
Ghazi Khan, Mittunkote, and Omerkotc, witli 
their dependent territory; Singhur (in the 
Soliman mountains); Heron, or Hurund (a 
district on the route from Dora Ghazi Khan to 
Cutch Gandava); Dajol (a district in the same 
route to Bhag); Ilajipur and Kajinpur (dis¬ 
tricts taken from Shah Nowaz Khan, the 
representative of the Calora family of Sindc); 
the three Kooches, or Kuchis (districts S. W. 
of Multan, on the Punjnud and Gliararivers); 

* This is a large oonntry lyiog between the tiolinum 
range on the W., and Kakbagh on the R; on the 
N. it is bounded by the Sufoed Kuh, and from that 
range extonds 100 m iles eoutL 
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Munkerah (in the Sind-sagur Doab), and the 
province of Multan. The original draft of 
the treaty contained an agreement for the 
equal division “ of the territories of the Sin¬ 
dians and othersbut in the executed treaty 
there is a stipulation that, “regarding Shikar- 
pore, and the territory of Sindo lying on the 
right bank of the Indus,” the Shah shall 
abide by “ whatever may bo considered as 
right and proper, in conformity with the 
happy relations of friendship subsisting be¬ 
tween the British Government and the Mahsr 
raja, through Captain Wade.” The treaty 
further pledges the Shah to allow no one to 
cross the Indus without the Maharsya’s per¬ 
mission, and stipulates that each party shall 
address the other on terms of equality. 

This treaty (which was renewed in the 
tripartite treaty of 1888), although dated 
in March, was not ratified by Runjoot Singh 
till August, when the temporary success of 
the Shah seemed to render it the policy of 
the former to do so, and it was artfully kept 
from the knowledge of the British agent 
till June, 1834, when its provisions became, 
for the present, nugatory. It secured to 
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the Sikh ruler, as Captain Wade observes,* 
“not only the entire sovereignty of the 
Punjab, but also of the river Indus, and the 
territories that immediately bound it on 
either side, after its escape from Little 
Tibet, to the confluence of its tributaries 
at Mittunkote.” 

Whilst the Shah was thus parting with 
large tracts of tcrritoiy and making liberal 
promises of treasure, he was so poor in 
credit as to be unable to raise a loan of 
20,000?., even on the pledge of his jewels. 
Ho made application to the British Govern¬ 
ment of India for money to equip, as well 
as military officers to lead, his army; but 
Lord William Bontinck, then Governor- 
General, i>eromptorily refused compliance 
with either request, distinctly declaring that 
“ the British Government religiously ab¬ 
stains from intermeddling with the aflairs of 
its neighbours when this can bo avoided.”f 
His suit to the Meens of Sindo was at flrst 

* Vapm relating to tho Expedition of Shah Shuja, 
ISdS, p. 80. 

f Letter to Shah Shujo, 20th Oct. 1832. Pa|)on ut 
tupra, p. 8. 
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more successful. These princes were not 
released from their former nominal depen¬ 
dence upon the kingdom of Cahul, and they 
agreed to assist the Shah, upon condition 
that he should relinquish all claim of sove¬ 
reignty over Sinde and Shikaq)ore, and 
confer it upon them. The Shah does not 
appear to have bound himself by treaty 
with the Meets to make this cession; but 
in their subsequent negotiations with the 
British Government, they produced releases, 
written in Korans, signed by Shah Shuja, 
conferring Sinde and its dependencies upon 
the Meers, as their property, for over, and 
renouncing all claim or pretension to the 
territory on the part of Cabul. 

Having at length raised some funds and 
collected a small force, the Shah, in January, 
1883, emeirged from his retreat at Lodiana, 
crossed the Indus, and established himself 
at Shikaipore, The Meers having declined 
to assist him with a largo sum of money, 
which he demanded, the Shah treated them 
as foes, and defeated the Sindian army, 
which had marched to drive him from 
Shikarpore, with great loss. In May, 1884, 
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he advanced towards Candahar, and routed 
the force of the Sirdars of that city in a 
pitched battle. The operations of the Shah 
at this juncture were facilitated by the suc¬ 
cess of the Sikhs at Peshawur, which drew 
off the attention of Dost Mahomed Khan 
of Cabul, and prevented his inarch to the 
succour of his brothers. By virtue of the 
treaty, an army was despatched liy Runjeet 
Singh to Poshawur, which was occupied by 
Hureo Singh, the commander, with little dif¬ 
ficulty, According to one authority,* this 
was accomplished by artifice and stratagem. 
It is said that Huroe Singh made his appear¬ 
ance near Pesliawur, apparently for no other 
purpose than to collect the usual tribute 
from the Sirdars, which was immediately 
paid; but h(j delayed his departure (tn 
various pretexts, and finally obtained per¬ 
mission for Prince Non Nehal Singh, who 
was in the roar, to make a friendly visit to 
the city. In the character of attendants, a 
large body of the Sikh army was admittod. 
and the Sirdars being unprepared, tho place 

* Mr. Masoon, Journey in Bolooehietan, &0., vol. 
iii. p. 225. 
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was taken. Other accounts, however, state 
that the capture of the city was favoured by 
the disaffection which was then entertained 
by many persons of influence towards Sool- 
tan Mahomed Khan, who had become em¬ 
broiled with the family of one of his wives, 
by whose means, moreover, the Sikhs estab¬ 
lished themselves in Kohat, and other parts 
of the country. 

In June, 1834, Dost Mahomed Khan 
marched to Candahar, then besieged by 
Shah Shujn, whom ho attacked and totally 
defeated, and this unfortunate monarch, the 
very plaything of fortune, after encounter¬ 
ing many perils, and enduring severe priva¬ 
tions, returned to his asylum at Lodiana. 

Flushed with his success over the Shah, 
and highly exasperated at the treacherous 
capture of Peshawur, the Ameer of Cabul 
uttered threats of vengeance against the 
Sikh ruler, vowing to expel his troops be¬ 
yond the Indus, and even to invade the Pun- 
jab> He endeavoured to rouse the passions 
of the Maliomedans against the infidels, and 
to embitter the contest by mingling religious 
antipathies with political rivaliy. Rux^eet, 
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on his part, made formidable preparations, 
and reinforced his army at Peshawur, which 
now amounted to 25,000 men. 

Whilst the Maharaja was thus extending 
his authority beyond the Indus, he was not 
without disquietude respecting Cashmere, 
where the severity of his exactions, and the 
abuses to which they gave rise in a remote 
dependency, had produced withering effects, 
and at length excited an insurrection, in 
which the Sikh governor, Mecan Singh, was 
killed. Runjeot had meditated a journey to 
the valley in 1833, in order to reform the 
administration there; but his health had now 
become precarious; rheumatism settled in 
his limbs and ho laboured under general de¬ 
bility. Ilis French officers, General Ventura 
and General Allard, aitprohensivc probably 
of his approaching dissolution, desired to re¬ 
turn to Europe at this time, but ho refused 
to part with them. 

In the early part of 1835, Dost Maho¬ 
med Khan commenced his operations against 
Peshawur. A strong body of Afghans, under 
Mahomed Akhbar Khan, marched to Jola- 
labad, whence parties were despatched into 
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the Peshawur and Kohat districts. Various 
encounters took place, in one of which 
Huree Singh,* one of Runjeet’s ablest gene¬ 
rals, a man of fierce temper, who had rendered 
himself peculiarly obnoxious to the Musul- 
mans,' was worsted with severe loss. No 
serious aifair, however, occurred, neither 
party being anxious, apparently, to bring the 
contest to an issue. Runjeot, having pro¬ 
ceeded with some reinforcements, in April, 
1835, to Rotas, hearing there that the 
Ameer of Cabul had arrived before Pesh- 
awur, crossed the Indus, and marched thi¬ 
ther. The two armies w(!ro drawn up in 
order of battle, when Dost Mahomed Khan, 
finding that his force was inferior in num¬ 
bers, as well as discipline, to that of his 
antagonist, deemed it prudent not to risk a 
battle, and retired (11th May), hastily and in- 
gloriously, pursued by the Sikhs to the mouth 
of the Khybur pass. Ilis brother, the ox- 
Sirdar of Peshawur, upon this, made terms 
with Ruiyeet, who settled jagiro upon him 

* Ilia personal prowess is mentioned p. 55. Mr. 
Vigne says llureo shewed him the sword with whioh 
ho killed the tiger. 
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and his family, but required that he (Sooltan 
Mahomed Khan) should accompany him to 
Lahore, holding out hopes that, if he did 
so, he should be reinstated in his former 
authority. But Runjeet, when at PeshaTvmr, 
made arrangements for the permanent occu¬ 
pation of the country, and left General Avi- 
tabili* in command there, whose vigorous 

* Gouoral AvitaLili, a Neapolitan, acconling to Baron 
Hiigol, formerly an officer of Murat'u army and court, 
and a pupil of the Polytechnic School at Paris, entered 
Runjeefs sorvico in 1830, and was at first appointed 
governor of Vuzeerahad; while there, ho almost re¬ 
built the town in the European stylo, making the 
streets wide enough to admit a carriage with four 
horses, and introducing other improvomentB, to the 
astonishment of the natives. Ilis government of 
Peshawur is thus spoken of by Major Tiawrenco (Adv. 
in the Punjab, vol. i- p. 43) : C)f Avitabili the most 
lenient view that can be taken is, to consi<lor him as 
sot in authority over savage animals,—n(»t as a ruler 
over reasonable beings; as one appointed to grind 
down a race, who hoju the yoke with about as good a 
grace as * a wild bull in a net,' and wKo, catching 
their ruler for one moment asleep, would soon ooaao to 
be governed. But tlio ground of complaint alleged 
against him is, that he ^ acts as a savage among savage 
men,' instead of shewing them that a Ohrisdan can wield 
the iron sceptre without staining it by needless cruelty j 
without foUowing some of the worst fiashiovks of his 
worst neighbours. Under his rule, summary hangings 

havo 
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administration maintained the place against 
the reiterated attempts of the Afghans, who 

have been added to the native catalogue of puniahments, 
and not a bad one either when properly used; but the 
ostentation of adding two or three to the string sus¬ 
pended from the gibbet, on special days and festivals, 
added to a very evident habitual carelessness of life, 
lead one to fear that small pains are taken to distin¬ 
guish between innocence and guilt, and that many a 
man, ignorant of the alleged crime, pays with his life 
the price of Idood. It is the general's system, when, 
as often hapiKjns, a Sikh, or any other of his own men, 
flisappears at or near any villngo in the Poshawur terri¬ 
tory, to fmo that village, or to make it give up the 
murderer or murderers, Tlxo latter is the cheapest 
plan; a victim or victims are given up, and justice is 
satisfied, lie might bo as onergotio and summary as 
ho pleased, and no one would object to his dealing with 
a lawless people in such a way as to restrain tlioir evil 
practices; but such scenes as frequently occur in 
the streets of Peshawur, equally revolting to hu¬ 
manity and decency, might be dispensed with. Still, 
General Avitabili has many of the attributes of a 
good ruler ; he is bold, active, and intelligent, seeing 
every thing with his own eyes; up early and late. He 
has, at the expense of his own character for humanity, 
by the terror of his name, smed much life. It is but 
just to state, that the peaceful and well-disposed inha¬ 
bitants of Peshawar, both Hindu and Mahomedan, 
united in praise of his administration, though all with 
one voico declared that mercy seldom mingled in his 
dooroes. Believed to fear neither man nor devil, 

Avitabili 
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continued to harass the Sikh garrison for 
years afterwards. It is said that Runjeet 
made an oifer to Dost Mahomed Khan of a 
jagir of 30,000^. a year, on condition that 
he would relinquish all claim to Peshawur, 
and cease to molest the Sikh troops, and 
that this offer was at first received favour¬ 
ably, though afterwards declined. 

The possession of Peshawur, except as a 
step to further acquisitions, does not appear 
to have been advantageous to Runjeet Singh. 
According to Burnes, it was a drain upon the 
finances of Lahore, with the additional evil of 

Avitabili koops down by grim fonr what nothing else 
vsould keep down—^tho unruly spirits around liiiti, who, 
if let slip, would riot in camago ; his sovority niay, 
tliorcforo, be oxtonuatod, ns the loiist of two evils. 
Avitabili’s whole system of inttrals is orionbil, avowedly 
eschewing force, when artidee cun gain the point, and 
looking on subjects os made to be squeosod. In [ter- 
son he is tall and stout, with bushy board, whiskers, 
and moustache, marked with tlie small-j>ox, and with a 
countenance exhibiting at times the workings of human 
passion, but again lighted up into oven a pleasing 
expression. With little education, but strong naturd 
sense and ability, he has acquired a good knowlo<lge of 
Persian and of the Punjabi dialect. Strangely influenc¬ 
ing those around him, and influenced by tliom, his 
history is a curious study, and, when his own genem- 
tiou has passed away, will hardly be believed." 

VOl. 11. N 
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leading the Sikhs into constant collision 
with the fierce tribes in the neighbourhood. 

In July, 1835, the constitution of Runjeet 
sustained severe injury from an attack of 
paralysis, from which, however, he partially 
recovered before the Ditssera. These suc¬ 
cessive bodily affections did not impair the 
mental energies of this extraordinary man. 
Ho renewed his negotiations with Shah 
Shuja for placing him upon the throne, or 
rather for employing him as an instrument 
of annoyance to Dost Mahomed Khan. He 
disclosed the hostile design he had long 
entertained against Sinde. He demanded 
from the Meors a tribute of ten lakhs of 
rupees (100,000if.); and a force was sent in 
advance, which captured ^ Rojhan, the chief 
town of the Mazari tribe of Balooches, and 
carried by assault a fort garrisoned by Sindian 
troops in the neighbourhood of Shikarpore. 
Preparations were made by him for opening 
the campaign on a more extensive scale, 
when the British Government interposed, 
offering the Meers its mediation, and, upon 
certain terms, its protection against the 
Sikhs, and intimating to Runjeet Singh, in 
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explicit terms, its sentiments respecting his 
aggressive policy. Far from resenting this 
interference, the Maharaja immediately aban¬ 
doned his designs, assuring our agent, in 
terms evincing his usual cordiality and con- 
hdence, that he would give immediate orders 
for the discontinuance of hostilities with 
Sinde, and for withdrawing his troops from 
the country. He was suffered, however, to 
retain the town of Rojhan. 

Meanwhile, Runjeet was pushing his con¬ 
quests in the hill country. By means of 
Gholab Singh, the Raja of Jummoo, he mad© 
encroachments upon the state of Iskardo 
(Little Tibet), Ladakh, and almost to the 
confines of the Chinese empire, which exer¬ 
cises a nominal authority as far ns th() 
sources of the Punjab rivers. 

In 1836, General Ventura was investetl 
with the title of Commandor-in-Chiof of the 
Sikh army. His appointment was galling 
to the great sirdars, but in fact the general’s 
authority was little more than nominal. In 
the same year, Ruuqjeet gave satisfaction to 
the British Government by issuing an order 
abolishing slavery throughout his dominions. 
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He, however, retained to the last female 
slaves in his own establishment, as singers 
and dancers. 

With the view of engaging our Goveni- 
ment indirectly to support his dynasty, in 
the early part of the succeeding year, Rnn- 
jeet Singh invited the Coirimandor-in-Chief 
of the British forces in India (the late Sir 
Henry Fane) to bo present at the nuptials 
of his grandson, Nou Nohal Singh, son of 
Khuruk Singh, wdiich wore celebrated with 
groat magnificence at Amritsur, on the 7th 
of March. Sir Henry went, accompanied 
by two squadrons of laucons, ten companies 
of infantry, and six pieces of horse artillery, 
and met with a princely entertainment from 
the Sikh sovereign, who went through, in the 
presence of his guest, the imposing ceremony 
of receiving the compliments and offerings of 
his great vassals. The bride, who was ten 
years of age, brought a royal dower (though 
her father was only a sirdar), consisting of 
eleven elephants, 101 horses, the same num¬ 
ber of camels, with carriages, shawls, jewels, 
&CC. An important part of the marriage 
ritual consisted in placing over the bride- 
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groom’s head a rich veil of pearls and gems 
strung on gold thread, in which the British 
commander was invited to aiFord his auspi¬ 
cious assistance. The Maharaja was in high 
spirits, active, energetic, and inquisitive, an<l 
in spite of his infirm health, indulged in po¬ 
tations of strong drink to an extent which 
astonished his English visitors. 

The hostilities between the Sikhs and Af¬ 
ghans had continued in Peshawar, with vary¬ 
ing success. In 1836, Slier Singh, the son 
of Bunjeet, had a sanguinary encounter with 
the chief of Lalpoora, in which both parties 
suffered severely; and in Juno an action took 
place between a largo body of Kujsxilbashtw 
and Ghiljios, under Dost Maluuned Khan, 
and a Sikh ai-my, under NouNchal Singh, in 
which the Afghans were victorious, the Siklm 
being complotoly beaten. But in J une, 1K37, 
a more serious affair occurred. 

Huree Singh, the commander of the Sikh 
forces at I'oshawur, commenced the ertHition 
of a strong fort at J umrood, in the mouth 
of the Khybur pass, with the view of bridling 
the tribes which guarded that terrific inlet, 
and of securing a pasBage to Cabul. Dost 
N 2 
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Mahomed Khan perceived that an effort 
must be made to stop the progress of this 
work, and, if possible, to crush his dangerous 
neighbours; he accordingly prepared a force 
of 8,000 (some accounts say 15,000) horse 
and foot, with fifty pieces of artillery, which 
he placed under the nominal command of 
his son, the since well-known Mahomed 
Akhbar Khan; but the operations were di¬ 
rected by Abdul Summund Khan. The 
fierce mountain tribes were ready to co¬ 
operate with this force, and the courage of 
the troops was stimulated by fanaticism to 
an unusual degree of ferocity. The Sikhs 
appear to have been nearly equal in num¬ 
bers to their antagonists; nevertheless, they 
intrenched themselves; but on the 22nd of 
Juno, they marched out to battle. The 
conflict was severe, and the victory for some 
time balanced; cannon was taken and re¬ 
taken on both sides; the Afghans, however, 
acknowledge that on this day they were 
worsted. The success of the Sikhs was 
Counterbalanced by the loss of their com¬ 
mander, Huree Singh, who was mortally 
wounded, and died the day after; Both 
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armies passed the night on the battle-field ; 
and on the 23rd, the attack was renewed 
by the Sikhs, who took several pieces of 
cannon from the Afghans, and threw them 
into disorder; but, according to the Sikh 
reports, the soldiers, believing the victory 
to be won, could not resist the temptation to 
plunder; whereupon a reserve corps, under 
a young Englishman, named Ilattray,* with 

^ Liouteiiunt Wood (Jounioy to tho Oxufl, j>, 15S) 
givofl tlio following account of Lioufniiant-Colonel 
Ilattray: ‘‘ Wo wound up tho j«ihh to tho fort of Ali 
Mafljid, and worn thoro rooeived hy itH ooninmndant^ 
an ilhconditionod, di^ipaied-hn^king Rnglinhinan; nlip- 
Hhod, turbanod, and robod in anort of Afghan <UHhabillo, 
having more tho look (d a diHHipatod priewt than a mili¬ 
tary man, HIk ubudo waw a oav<* in tho mnuntain, from 
which ho and Iuh Iningry followorH lovied bWtlc mall on 
tho pwing kafiluH. lAeutmunt^Colund Rattray roctdvcMl 
UM at tho head of hiH column^ which, drawn up for 
tho occaHion, hud Honutthing approaiddng to a military 
look; but no soonor did tho comumndant attempt a 
manmuvro, than a tmmt ludicrous ncono onnuod* In 
utter hopoloHHucss of rontoring hiw «(!iattorofl legion to 
order, ho diubanded it forthwitli, and thou the 
UmnUCohnel commoncod whacking hm men with a 
cudgel; bat he wa»H noon overwhelmed by numberH, and 
compelled to deeiet, Some time edtor tide, when we 
were in Oabul, this man liooame a oonrert to Mahomo- 
danism, much against the wish of Dost Mahomed Khan, 

who 
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artillery, seized the critical moment, rushed 
upon the enemy, and the disordered and 
retreating Afghans, being thus enabled to 
rally, the Sikhs were broken and fled to their 
intrenchments. Here they were enabled to 
maintain themselves against reiterated as¬ 
saults for four days, till the arrival of General 
Allard, who advanced by forced marches, 
with reinforcements (Runjeet having made 
great preparations apparently for conquests 
itt Afghanistan, which he had pushed for¬ 
ward) ; and upon his junction with the Sikh 
army, the Afghans retreated through the 
pass to Jelallabad. Both parties suffered 
severely in this conflict; about 7,000 men 
are said to have fallen. The Afghans ac¬ 
knowledged their loss to bo 1,600, including 
a son of Dost Mahomed Khan, and several 

who thought him a disgrace to any orood, and expressed 
in strong terms the contempt he folt for mon who could 
change their religion to improve their fortune. Tho 
Khybur commandant was nltogothor a singular charac¬ 
ter ; void of all principle, hut clever and well-informed. 
His autobiography, written at the request of Captain 
Bumes, affords another proof how often the real events 
of life exceed in inter^ the wildest conception of 
fiction/’ 
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chiefs ; that of the Sikhs was much greater, 
hut the accounts are irreconcilable. The 
savage rancour of the belligerents towards 
each other, inflamed by religious antipathies, 
permitted no quarter to be given on either 
side; all who surrendered were put to death 
on the spot. When Lieutenant Wood en¬ 
tered the ]>ass a few months after this event, 
he beheld Sikh scalps exhibited in the mid¬ 
dle of the road, trophies of the field of 
Junirood. 

The news of this disaster, which, however, 
had no other result than to elate and intoxicate 
the Afghans,* and still further to exasjjorato 
the parties against each other, confounded 
Runject Singh, who told Caj)tain Wade that 
he would be glad to give nj) Peshnwur if lu; 
could save his pnrduh (honour); and Mr. 

* Although l)oHt jVIiihoniRil Khan ontortiiinod a dmp 
hatred towards Itunjoot Hingli, hh a rival and a ijikh, 
he appears, from tlio dctHpatchox of (laptuiu Humes, to 
have acknowledged his own inferiority. “ My sons and 
people," ho said to Claptain Ikmes, ‘‘ may 8{ioak in 
exaggerated terms of our late success, hut it is 
evident tliat our power is not one-tenth of that of the 
Punjal." 
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Masson* says that, in September, 1837, 
Captain Wade wrote to him that the Sikh 
ruler was ready to come to an amicable 
adjustment on reasonable terms. The Ma¬ 
haraja proceeded in person to the frontier, 
but, finding that his presence was unneces¬ 
sary, he returned to Lahore, much incensed 
against his generals, to whose misconduct 
and cowardice he attributed the disgrace 
of his arms. It has been stated that he 
seized all the property left by Iluroo Singh 
(eighty lakhs of rupees, or about 800,000^.), 
whose family was suffered to fiill into 
poverty.f 

About this time, in imitation of European 
oustoms, Runjeet adopted the cheap ex¬ 
pedient of rewarding military merit hy 
establishing a military order, called the 
“ Auspicious Star of the Punjab,” the deco¬ 
rations of which he conferred upon some 

* Jfowmfly in Buloochistan, &c. vo). iii. p. 424. 

+ Calcutta Beview, No. 2, art. li. Tl»o writer 
that the ohiidrctt of Mcean Singh, who was murdered iu 
the government of Cashmere, wore also thrown upon 
the world. 
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British officers. Towards the end of 1837, 
he was prevailed'upon to redeem his pledge 
of nominating the Barukzye sirdar, Sooltan 
Mahomed Khan, ruler of Peshawur, or rather, 
his representative there. 
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CHAPTER XVIII. 

A.D. 1838 AND 1833. 

We now approach the period of an im¬ 
portant transaction, the restoration of Shah 
Shuja, b 7 the joint aid of tho British Go¬ 
vernment and the Maharaja of the Punjab. 
It is unnecessaiy to discuss in this place 
the policy of that measure, or the motives 
which prevailed with those who wore in¬ 
trusted with tho ffuardianshi]) of British 
interests in tho East, to depart from the 
non-intervention principles which forbade 
Lord William Bentinck to countenance the 
expedition of Shah Shuja in 1833, and led 
them to consider that “ wo owed it to our 
own safety to assist the lawful sovereign of 
Afghanistan in tho recovery of his throne.”* 
It may bo sufficient to say, that tho anti- 
English feelings cherished by the Shah of 

* Oorreq»ondenc« rolatiro to Affgluinistan, 1830, 
No- 4, p. 7. 
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Persia, the sui)i>osefl designs of Russia, tlu^ 
activity of the agents of that power in Cen¬ 
tral Asia, and the predilection of Dost Ma¬ 
homed Khan for a Rnssinn alliance, in opj>o- 
sition to the views of Ihigland,—in which the 
Ameer was greatly biassed by (mr intimate 
relations with his bitter eiumiy, Kuiije(>t 
Singh,—appi'ared to warrant the enterprise, 
in order to “ arrest the raitid ]n‘t>greh.s (»f 
foreign intrigue and aggrcssi<ni towards our 
own territories,” and to secure our western 
frontier, by having there an ally who is in¬ 
terested in the maintenance of tranquillity, 

. “ in the j)lace of chiefs ranging thomscjlves in 
subservioucc to a hostile ])Ower, am! seeking 
to promote schemes of com[nest am! aggran¬ 
dizement.”* The Declaration of the Dritish 
Indian flov<'nimout, which assigns tli(*sc mo¬ 
tives, adverts likewise to the “sudden and 
unprovoked attack,” recently made Ity Dost 
Mahomed Khan, upon the territory of “ our 
ancient ally, Maharaja Kunjeet »Singh;” the 
Dost’s virtual refusal of tiur mediation, and 
the " most nnroasomibh; pretensions” set up 
by him (namely, for the relinquishment of 

* Simla Doolamtton of (st Ootolmr, ISOS. 

VOL. ir. o 
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the Peshawur tcrritorj), as the basis of an 
arrangement between them, “such as the 
Governor-General could not, consistently 
with justice and his regard for the friendship 
of Maharaja Runjeet Singh, be the channel 
of introducing to the consideration of his 
highness.” 

After the rupture of the negotiations car¬ 
ried on with Dost Mahomed Khan, through 
the intervention of Captain Burnos, but be¬ 
fore the retreat of the Persians from Herat, 
Lord Auckland, in a Minute* which ])rocoded 
the Declaration, took a view of our j)ast 
policy in respect to Afghanistan, which shows 
the im])ortanco ho attached to the preserva¬ 
tion of friendly relations with Uunject Singh, 
a consideration which, no doubt, had great 
influence in the choice of the alternatives, 
namely, adopting the cause of Shah Shiija, 
or that of Dost Mohamed Khan. Ilis lord- 
ship observed, that more direct aid to Herat 
was not in our power, and direct intorforcnco 
would have been opposed to tho positive en¬ 
gagements of treaty; that arms supplied to 
the Barukzye chiefs of Cabul and Caudahar 
Dated Simla, 12th May, 1888. 
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would have been, more probably, used against 
the Sikhs than against Persia; that the 
Ameer of Cabul would not move but on con¬ 
dition of the cession ofPeshawur; and that 
relations with him, whilst such jtretensionH 
wore advanced, would have <lc!stroye<l th<‘ 
cordiality of our alliance with “ the ni<»st 
powerful and valuable of our friends, tlun- 
jeet Singh.” 

The original design of our Govornment 
seems to have been to promote the success 
of the Shah by every means short of direct 
interference, but to leave the military opera¬ 
tions in the hands of the Sikh ruler. It 
has been asstsrted, that lltinjottt evinced some 
reluctance to enter into tlie project, and that 
he was at last inductsd, v(>ry unwillingly, to 
become a party to t.h(‘ tripartite treaty. He 
that as it may, in August, ISIJH, Herd Auck¬ 
land doterniinod “ Li> givet the direct and 
powerful assistance of the Britisli Govern¬ 
ment to the t'nttfrpriso of Shah Shuja, in a 
degree which was not at first contemplated 
by him, from a convieti<in, c'onfirHUHl In the 
most decided manner by every opinion of 
authority on the subject, tluit the meaiure 
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could not be trusted mainly to the support 
of the Sikh ruler and army, ^yithout immi¬ 
nent hazard of failure, and of serious detri¬ 
ment to the reputation of the British name 
amongst the Afghan people.”* 

The project was first opened to Runjeet 
Singh. A comi)limentary deputation having 
been sent by the Maharaja to the Governor- 
General at Simla, consisting of some of tlie 
most distinguished Sikh chiefs, Lord Auck¬ 
land resolved to send a mission, ostensibly 
to reciprocate the compliments, but really to 
treat respecting the state of afiairs l)C'yond 
the north-west frontier of India. I’his mis- 
sionf was conducted by Mr. (the late Sir 
William) Macnaghton, who proceodcul to the 
court of the Maliaraja, and reached his camp, 
at Adenonugur, on the 28th May. Two 
marches from this place, the mission was 
met by Portab Singh (a boy of seven years 
of age), son of Shor Singh, and grandson of 
Runjeet, who had been sent by his father to 
accompany the mission through his district. 

* Letter to Secret Oommittoo, 13th August, 1838. 

t An account of this mlBsion is given in the lien. 
W. Q. Osborne’s “Court and Camp of Runjeet Singh." 
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According to precedent and custom, Slier 
Singh himself should have betMi sent; but 
it is supposed that Runjeet wis jealous of 
European influence over his family and chiefs, 
and, according to Mr. Osborne, an excuse 
was assigned for this brtvieh of eti<iuotte 
which is highly characteristic of the manners 
of the Lahore court; namely, that the Shah- 
zadch Slier Singh, in consequonco of having 
been overcome at a drinking party with the 
Maharaia, on the evening before, was unable* 
to travel. 

The negotiations, it appears, wont on loss 
smoothly than was expected; Runjeet math* 
the proposal a jiretext for demanding a 
variety of concesHions which cmild not bo 
complied with. It is understood, that ho 
insisted so pt'rtinaciously upon having Shi- 
karpore, as the price of his eo-operation, lhat 
the negotiation was on tho point of being 
broken olf, till at length be was itnivaiUnl 
upon to accept a payment of two laktm of 
raiteos by tho Shah, guaranteoil by the Bri¬ 
tish Government, in lien of the iiesston. Ac¬ 
cordingly, in tho tripartite treaty, amongst 
the additions to the treaty of 1893, is ait 
0 2 
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article under which Shah Shuja engaged to 
l>ay, after his restoration, two lakhs of ru- 
l>ees,* from the date on which the Sikh 
troops may be despatched for the purpose of 
reinstating the Shah, in consideration of the 
Maharaja stationing a force of 5,000 men 
(Mahomedans) in the Peshawur torritor)', for 
the support of the Shah. Another additiomil 
article stipulates that, of the tribute to bo 
l>aid by the Meers of Sindo to Shah Shuja, 
fifteen lakhs should bo made over to Runjeet 
Singh. 

Upon the return of tlio mission from La¬ 
hore, a communication was made to Shah 
Shuja, who readily executed the tripartite 
treaty of 20th Juno, 1838, which was the 
.same as that of 1838, with the additions just 
mentioned. 

Preparatory to the commencement of the 
campaign, an interview took ]*lace between 
the Governor-General of British India (Lord 
Auckland) and the Maharaja of the !f*un- 
jab, on the 29th November, 1838, at Feroze- 

* Tho words “ per annum " are omitted in tiie ufiloiiil 
copy of this treaty laid before Purlianiout. Indian 
Tapers, 1830, No. 1. 
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pore, lliiiijcet Singli paul the first visit, 
crossing the Sntlnj with his court in nil the 
]>onip and splendour of an Eastern potentate. 
He was mot by the re)n*eseutative of the 
British nation, aceonipanied by iSir Henry 
Fane, tho Comniajider-in-Ch«‘f, and a nmne- 
rouK suite. At the meeting, Lord Auekhiml 
received his royal viHit(»r into the houda of 
his elei>hunt, an<l embraced him, under a 
royal salute; and tlu^ jiroceoded to the tent 
of tho (lovemor-Hcneral, through an avenue 
of 4,()<)(» British troop.H, the sceno realizing 
(says an eyo-witness) all the fabh'd d(«crip- 
tions of Oriental magnifieenc>e. Ujion reach¬ 
ing tho inclosure, Lord Auckland and Hir 
Henry Fane, dismounting, handtsl <I(nvu the 
Maharaja, whose fecible motions (suitrusted 
strongly with his (piick t'ye amt earnest and 
inUdligent t>,vpreHsion. EnUtring tlui Durbar 
tent, Hmijciet took a si'at on th(f .same couch 
with tho Honourtible Miss Eden (the sistiir of 
Jjord Auckland), having thodovernor-tleimral 
on his right, and addrossod the lady on a few 
topics happily chosen. Major Wado interpret¬ 
ing. Tlio tout presented an extraordinary 
scone, being filled almost to suffocation with 
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English generals and Sikh sirdars, ladies and 
matchlock men, English civilians in plain 
dresses, and Punjabi ministers in chain and 
plated armour, all crammed together. After 
enduring the agony with polite patience for 
some time, Runjeet was at length escorted by 
Lord Auckland and Sir Henry Pane to an 
audience-tent, where only a select number 
was admitted. Here the presents were 
exhibited, and amongst them a portrait of 
Queen Victoria, painted by Miss Eden, in a 
frame of solid gold. On receiving this pic¬ 
ture, Runjeot bowed his head, and, in a 
graceful manner, pressed the j>ortrait to his 
lips, declaring that it was the most accept¬ 
able gift he eouhl receive,* and that ho 
should suspend it in his tent under a salute 
of 101 guns. 

The Maharaja was then conducted from 
the tent to view the elephants, horses, camel 
battery, howitzers, and other artillery, form¬ 
ing part of the presents; and hero an incident 
happened, which the superstitious Asiatics 
interpreted as an unfavourable omen. Some 

* According to report, ho gave the picture to one 
of his sirdars sous after. 
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S}tlierical cast's liad been piled up in front of 
the howitzers, which, owing to the confusion 
and crowd, won', not observed, and over thorn 
the Maharaja stumbled and fell, Sir Henry 
Fiine doitig thn ssinie. The latter soon re¬ 
covered himself, and raised ilniijtjet, who 
treated the matter as a trilh',n<)twithstamling 
his bodily inlinnities, as well as the ominons 
aspect of the oocnrn'uee. 

At tlm eomdusioii of the intt'rview, which 
lastcul two hours, tho Maharaja returned with 
tlut same pomp and honours as ho came. 

On tho following day, tho visit was re¬ 
turned, and it is n<lmitted that tlm Sikhs 
fairly outslume tho representative of tho 
Knglish court. A body of Hritish cavalry 
(including the l(5th Lancers) crossed tho 
Siitluj, and took up a station on the right 
hank of the river, at the foot of tho bridge 
of boats. Imrd Aneklund, acooinjtanuMl by 
his suite of eivll ami military officers, left his 
tents at sunrise, and proceeded on thoir 
edephants, under a saluto ef artillery, to- 
wawls the river, a <liHtanco of ahottt throe 
miles. Tho prcKtossion had not moved 
m<*ro than a few hundred yards before it 
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was met by Sber Singh (Runjeot’s second 
son), with Bhean Singh, the prime minister, 
several rajas and sirdars, attended by a body 
of cavalry and infantry. The march was 
extremely picturesque, from the variety, as 
well as richness, of the different costumes 
and arms. When the procession crossed the 
river, and moved up an avenue formed by 
the British cavalry, it presented a grand 
spectacle, whilst batteries wore firing, drums 
beating, and trumpets sounding. A discharge 
of distant artillery announced that the Ma¬ 
haraja had left his tents, and in a few minutes 
the opposite pageant came in sight, when 
the scene is represented to have been beyond 
the power of verbal description, and surpass¬ 
ing all that European imagination had con¬ 
ceived of even oriental luxury and splendour. 
Between the ranks of horsemen gorgeously 
arrayed, with steel casques and glittering 
appointments, moved in majestic order to¬ 
wards each other two masses of elephants, 
bearing in rich houdas the two greatest rulers 
in India, surrounded by their ministers and 
warriors. Columns after columns of troops 
wore seen, in every variety of gay colours, 
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covered with a profusion of ornamouts, pre¬ 
serving a steadiness which the host European 
discijdine could not exeel, whilst to the east 
and west stretched an extensive encampment, 
in the centre of which wesre numerous tents, 
glittering in crimson and gold. At viewing 
distance from the Hikh legions, were d<'ns(‘ 
masses of spectators <*f the luuuhle classi's, 
maintaining a silence and decorum scarcely 
over shewn in the most civilized cfuintries <»f 
Euroi) 0 , as if the rules of military discipline 
had made some impression upon the habits 
of civil life. No tumultuous shouts rent the 
air; none of those bursts of rude, though 
hearty, exultation, which aro not rci)ros8e(l 
in Eurojio; the silent awe or breathless 
astonishment of tlie musH(!s was only occa¬ 
sionally broken by the liecuisod tongue of an 
Akali or a fakir. Tho processions met and 
mingled. The Maharajti, on a ponderous 
elephant, was habited, as on tho day before, 
in a dark crimson shnwl-clotb tunic, trowsers, 
and turban, without any trinkets, and was 
thus, as well as by his flowing white iKiurd, 
distinguished flrom his riolily-clnd sirdars and 
attendants. Lord Auckland, who wore tho 
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blue and gold uniform of an English minis¬ 
ter of state, entered the Maharaja’s houda, 
amidst the clangor of trumpets and the roar 
of cannon, and the united procession moved 
on, in a majestic pace, to the durbar-tents. 
Upon their arrival there, bands of Sikh mu¬ 
sicians, admirably trained, struck up our 
national anthem. The tents wore inclosed 
within a vast area of crimson (doth walls, 
nine feet high, decorated with yellow lac(» 
(Ruiijcet’s favourite (mmuten colour); and 
within this inclosuro were drawn up in order 
about 2,000 of the Malianya’s household 
troops, in crimson silk, or elegant kingcaub 
drosses, armed with polished matohlocks and 
shields. Alighting in this magnificent inclo¬ 
sure, where the order and silence prosouted a 
striking contrast to the confusion and pres¬ 
sure which had been permitted in the English 
tents, the Maharaja conducted Lord Auck¬ 
land and Sir Henry Fane, and their suites, 
to the durbar-tent, which was a splendidly 
carpeted floor, on which were uuinorous 
gold and silver chairs, covered in by a spacious 
mmecami, lined with shawl-cloth. Hero the 
introductions took place, and when they 
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were over, a band of nautch-girls, covered 
with jewellery and glistening with silver- 
dust, performed thoir singular movements, 
and then the presents were produced. The 
departure of the Governor-General was 
honoured with a royal salute. 

Shortly after this interview, Lord Auch- 
laud visited Amritsur and Lahore. At the 
former place, the Maharaja’s hosjutality and 
confidence were unbounded. The party w<,'re 
admitted into the chief temj)lc, where Lord 
Auckland (the first European who had boon 
so indulged) sat side by side with Rui^jeet 
Singh on the same carpet, listening to th(» 
lecture of the Grnn^h, the secretaries, gene¬ 
rals, and suite (including the Misses T'hlen). 
sitting or standing around. Amongst other 
ceremonies, an ofFering was ma<lt‘ to tin* 
temple on that occasion.* The Maharaja 
conducted his visitor to Goviiul-gurh. It 
was not expected by Lord Auckland that he 

* A report of this viut, in tlio Indian having 

led to the miaapprehonsinn tliat the oithring vaa nuulc 
by Lord Auohland, the matter wan notiood in the 
Court of Proprietors of liSiwt India Stook, on the 10th 
June, 1830. 

VOL. II. F 
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-would have been admitted within this im¬ 
portant fortress; hut, to the surprise of all^ 
and the chagrin and auger of many Sikhs, 
Runjeet throw open the gates, and led the 
party over tho whole, pointing out tho vaults 
which contained his treasures (reported to bo 
£12,000,000 sterling), which had boon hi¬ 
therto concealed from all but initiated Sikhs 
of high rank. It was observed that Iluhjeot 
had strengthened the walls both of tho city 
and tho fort, substituting brick for mud in 
tho curtains and bastions. 

At Lahore, whore Lord Auckland arrived 
on tho 2l8t December, tho cntertainmentH 
wore on a scale of princely magnificence and 
truly oriental luxury. Runjeet insisted that 
his lordship should take his part in drinking, 
requiring each time that he should drtdn 
tho cup of fiery liquid* he presented to tho 


* This wino waa oitraotod from rmaiiu, a quantity 
of poork being ground to |)Ovdor and mixed with it. 
It was made for Kunjeot alone, and though ho eometimoH 
gave a few bottles to some of his &vourito chiefs, it 
was very difficult to bo procured oven at tho enormous 
price of a gold mohur for a small bottle. “ It is on 
strong as aquafortis," Mr. Osbomo says (p. ISft), “and 
as at bis parties lie always helps you himself, it is no 

«u9y 
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dregs. The excess committed by the Maha¬ 
raja on this occasion,—^lie had been prevailed 
upon by his English medical attendant to live 
abstemiously,—produced a severe fit of apo¬ 
plexy, and -when Lord Auckland took leave 
of him, he was lying on his couch, scarcely 
able to articulate. It is said that when his 
lordship presented his host with a valuable 
jewel, his eye lighted uj) with all its wonted 
fire. 

Prior to the meeting at Ferozopore, at¬ 
tempts were made by those about Ilunje(!t, 
who were adverse to the British, to infuse 
distrust and suspicion into his mind, and 
doubts were expressed whether ho would 
visit the Govenior-Gencral at such a dis¬ 
tance in the British territory, the place of 
meeting being three miles from the river. 
His confidence in British honour, however, 
resisted those efforts, and he oviui went two 
miles further to be present at a review of 

easy maitor to avoid oxooea. The only food allowed 
you at these driuktag Ixints is fat <)uailM etufietl with 
all sorts of spioos, and the only thing to allay your 
thirst, naturally coDH 0 ([aent upon eating suoh heating 
food, is this abominable Ucjuld fire/* 
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13,000 of our troops, forming part of the 
army of the Indus, on the 3rd December, 
when he appeared much struck with the 
manoeuvres of this fine force. 

The friendly feelings, which this personal 
intercourse confirmed, removed the reluc¬ 
tance, if it ever existed, in the mind of the 
Maharaja, to allow our troops a passage 
through the Punjab, in their march to Af¬ 
ghanistan. In the course of this year he 
gave a fresh proof of his sentiments, by 
refusing in open durbar to receive a com¬ 
munication from the Keital llaja, on the 
ground that he and the British Government 
were friends, and that their enemies were 
his enemies. 

Eunjeet appears to have heartily co¬ 
operated in the execution of the tripartite 
treaty; and the inefficiency of the services 
rendered by his troops at Peshawur, where, 
however, the resistance was much greater 
than at Candahar and Ghuzni, is attri¬ 
buted to disobedience of his orders, and the 
jealousy of his son and sirdars. Captain 
(now Sir Claude Martin) Wade was ap¬ 
pointed by the British Government to act 
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with tho Sikh army at Peshawur, whither 
Runjeet sent an imposing force, under Non 
Nehal Singh, leaving his own Sutluj frontier 
open to us; whilst all his stores of cattle 
and grain were at the disposal of tho British. 

The life of Runjeet Singh was now 
drawing to a close. Although tl»o remain¬ 
ing vigour of his M’onderful constitution 
had partially recovered the paralytic attack 
which had seized him during Lord Auck¬ 
land’s visit, he lost the power of speech, 
though ho retained his other faculties. “ A 
curious and interesting sight it was now,” 
says one authority,* “to behold the fast- 
decaying monarch, his mind still ulivt', by 
signs giving his orders; still receiving re¬ 
ports, and, assisted by tho faithful fakir 
Uzoez-ud-deen,'(’ almost as usual, atteinling 

* Calcutta Review, No. IJ. p* 476* 

+ U«ce 2 -ud-<leon, hy birth a harlier, boeanio tirwt 
attached to the houiiohold of Uunjei/t in thiH capacity, uh 
well ae in that of liakim, or doctor, tho two fiiiictione 
being united in tho Eafft tm f(»nnorly in tlto WoNt. Iteing 
a amart, bold young follow, intoHigont and of inainuat** 
ing mannem, ho gidnod iiunjoot'c notice, and obtaino^l 
a small jagir* When Mr* Metcalfe came to tho Sikh 
durbar, on an unpalatable errand, in 180^, all Eui^t's 
P 2 counHllof^^ 
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to affairs of state. By a slight turn of his 
hand to the south, he would inquire the 
news from the British frontier; by a similar 
turn to the west, he would demand tidings 
from the invading army; and most anxious 
was ho for intelligence from Afghanistan, 
doubting the success of the English mea¬ 
sure, seeing his own advantage in their 

councillors advisoJ an appoal to tho sword, except tho 
liiikim and ono Punipteal (who died soon after), and 
they strenuously tlissuadod him from a collision with 
tho Britiflh. Runjeot followed their advice, and ever 
after gave TTzoois-ud-dcon his fulhist confidouco, which 
ho retained for thirty yoars. Jhing tloHcondoil from 
the Anmiri Arnhe, anti his family being fakirs, ho took 
that title, an<l became tho most confidential atl visor of 
Runjeet, as well m his physician, possessing more in¬ 
fluence over him than even Dhoan Singh, lie is a flne- 
looking man, with agreeable features, and now about 
fifty-five. His next brother, Nooi^uJ-deen, was in¬ 
trusted with the command of tho city of Lahore, and 
likewise enjoyed Runjeet's confidence. Ho was tho 
owner of the manufactory of distilled waters, essences, 
and medicines, and superintended tho magazines and 
public buildings. A younger brother, named Imam- 
ud-doen (who is now blind), was made governor of 
Govind-gurh, an office which, after his blindness, waft 
executed by his eon, Taj-od-deen. All three brothers 
arc men of remarkable intelligence and very agreeable 
manners. 
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failure, and yet unwilling or afraid to with¬ 
draw from his engagements.” So deep 
were tho feelings of respect he had inspired, 
that tho most implicit obedience was paid 
to every wish he expressed, though his end 
was evidently near. Several times he was 
taken from his charpae (bedstead) and laid 
on tho floor to die, but he rallied again. In 
the hot w'cather of 1 K3.0, he had applied for 
a British physician, and Dr. Steele was 
sent; but his case was a hopolcss one; 
dropsy, attended by fever, had made rapid 
inroads, and defied tho power of medicine. 

When Runjoot became aware of tho fatal 
character of his disorder, ho scorned for 
days to stmgglo with death, and still clang 
with mud tenacity to an existiuice which had 
now no enjoyment to oiler him that he had 
not exhausted, lie had reconrso to priests 
and hfdy men, whoso efiectnal intervention 
with heaven, by a perversity of which all 
countries, in all ages, have furnished exam¬ 
ples, ho hoped could l>o pnrehnsed by gold. 
Even his avarice yielded to this exigency, 
and ho lavished with almost wanton prodi¬ 
gality his immense treasures amongst sordid 
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pundits, fakirs, and devotees of all sorts, 
who flocked from every quarter to Lahore, 
allured by the liberal prices he paid for 
prayers. His alms were distributed, without 
discrimination, amongst Hindus and Nanuk- 
Shahis, Bramins and Sodees; Gya and Jug- 
gernat participated in the spoil with Amritsur 
and other Sikh shrines. The nearer the 
dreaded moment seemed to ajtproach, the 
more eager was his hankering for life, and 
the more undistinguishing and boundless his 
profusion. Jagirs were assigned to temples; 
his elephants, even his beloved horses, wore 
parted with; steeds with jewelled saddles, 
cows with gilded horns, golden chairs and 
golden bedsteads, were sent to propitiate 
the various deities; his pearls and gems, 
even the jewels which had been recently 
presented to him by the representative of 
the British nation, were bartered for oven 
the chance of a few additional moments of 
existence. It has been computed that, on 
the day of his death, the wealth bestowed 
by Runjeet in pious gifts amounted to more 
than a million sterling. As a lost resource^ 
two hours before his death, that matchless 
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diamond, the Koh-i-noor, for the possession 
of which ho had violated the laws of hospi¬ 
tality aud perpetrated a cruel robbery, was 
sent for, to be despatched as a gift to adorn 
the image of Juggornat; but now his suc¬ 
cessor, and his ministers and courtiers (who 
w'ere invaded by fears that nothing would be 
left for their cupidity), intori>osed, and repre¬ 
sented that such a jewel, which the whole 
revenue of India could not rc-purchaso, was 
an alms too precious to be conferred upon 
Bramins. The other gifts, however, conti¬ 
nued till the evening of the 27th Juno, 1839, 
when, after a succession of fainting fits, his 
mental faculties remaining unimpaired till 
the last, the Maharaja oxjtirod, at the age of 
fifty-eight. 

IUh death was conccahid by the Koonwur 
(or Prince) Khuruk Singh, llaja Bhoan 
Singh, the minister, and Jemadar Khooshal 
Singh, until they had taken measures, during 
the night, for securing the city. In tho early 
part of tho month, ho had directed his son, 
Khuruk Singh, to hold durbar, and Dhean 
Singh, in conjunction with Khuruk Singh, 
to regulate the afilurs of tho state, the 
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Vuzcerat being conferred upon the minister, 
as the second person in the state. On the 
night of the 20tb, the condition of Uunjcot 
being hopeless, it had been resolved that 
the heir-apj)arent should bo proclaimed suc¬ 
cessor to the throne, which was doiuj on the 
following morning, when Khuruk Singh and 
Dhean Singh took nuzzurs from tho com¬ 
mandants of the troops and officers. On the 
morning of tho 28th Juno, trusty officers 
having been placed in charge of tho ghats on 
thc'Sutluj, and patrols disposed about tlu; 
city, the death of Jtuiijoot and this aoces- 
sion of Khuruk were announc(fd. Jtiya 
Dhean Singh actod a strango and unac¬ 
countable part on this occasion. lie de¬ 
clared his resolution to bum with the body 
of his late master, and waa with difficulty 
persuaded, after some hours* entreaty, to 
forego this resolve, the prince and sirdars 
throwing their turbands at his foot, and de¬ 
claring that, without him, the affairs of tho 
state would be deranged. He gave way to 
their importunity only on condition that ho 
should be permitted to visit Bonanrs. 

Although tho practice of suttoo forms no 
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part of the institutions of the Sikhs, and is 
rare amongst them, upon this occasion, th(j 
four ranis of Runject, Koondun, daughter of 
Raja Snnsar Chund; Hinderee, daughter of 
Moean Puddum Singh, of Noorpur; Raj- 
koomvur, daughter of Sirdar Joy Singh, of 
Chynpur, and Baant Ali, detoriniiK;d, in 
spite of the entreaties and remonstrances 
of Khuruk Singh and his ministers, who 
guaranteed their rank and j*roporty, to bum. 

The corpse of the late Maharaja having 
been washed with Ganges water, and j>Iacud 
on a bior of sandal wood decorated with gold 
flowers, was carried, the day after his death, 
to the jilace of cremation, before the gates 
of the puhice Ila^saree Bagh, followed by 
th(! four ranis in their richest dressos, htaded 
with jewels of inmiense value, w'ulkiug in a 
measured step, attended by Braiuins and 
Sodees (Sikh priests), singing the holy hymns 
of Nanuk, in the same form, and with the 
same ceremonies, which were beheld in these 
very parts (on the banks of the Ravi) by the 
army of Alexander the Groat more than 
2,000 years before, and which are doscril^ed 
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by the Greek and Roman writers* with a 
minute fidelity, which would suit a modem 
suttee. The funeral pile was made of san¬ 
dal wood, and when the procession reached it, 
an affecting scene took place. Rani Koon- 
dun, the principal widow, took the hand of 
Dhean Singh, and placing it on the breast of 
the corpse, made him swear never to betray 
or desert Khuruk Singh, or his son Nou Nehal 
Singh, or forget the interests of the Khalsa; 
and Khuruk Singh, in like manner, swore 
not to betray or desert Dliean Singh. Re¬ 
sides the fatal curse of a suttee, the torments 
incurred by the slaughter of a thousand 
(lows were imprecated on the head of him 
who violated his oath. 

Rani Koondun then mounted the pyre, 
sat down beside the body of her late husband, 
which was in a sitting posture, and placed 
his head in her lap. The other ranis, two 
of them only sixteen years of age, and of 

* Diodorus Siculus, lib. xvii. c. SI; lib. xix. w. 
32, 33. Strabo, Oei^r. lib. xr, Ciooro, Ttue, Qwvtt. 
lib, V. 0 . 27. Propertius, lib. iii. El. xi. Valerius 
Maximus, lib. vi. c. 14. 
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extraordinary beauty, with five, some say 
seven, Cashmerian slave-girls (one of them 
the lovely Lotus, who had attracted the 
admiration of the mission in 1838), fol¬ 
lowed the example, seating themselves 
around the corpse, with every token of 
satisfaction in their countenances. At the 
hour fixed by the Bramins, in the presence 
of all the troops at tho cai>ital and an im¬ 
mense crowd of spectators, including several 
English officers, the pile was lighted, one 
account states by Khuruk Singh, another, 
by the Rani Koondun, and, without a 
shriek or groan being heard, tho living and 
the dead were reduced to ashes. It is said 
that ima Dhoan Singh made four several 
attempts to jump upon tho burning mass, 
but was withheld by the people about him. 
A witness of this appalling spectacle relates 
that a small cloud appeared in the sky over 
tho pile, and that ho saw (perhaps thought he 
saw) a few drops fall upon the smouldering 
embers, as if tho very olemonts wept at 
the closing scone of this dismal tragedy. 

The ashes wore conveyed in a palanquin 
of gold, in grand prooession, accompanied 
voi. 11. a 
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by Khuruk Singli (in a plain white muslin 
dress), Dhean Singh, and Khooshal Singh, 
to the Ganges, and committed to that holy 
river. 

Nature was not liberal to Runject Singh 
in personal gifts; one of his disadvantages was 
a mean-looking aspect, and which, at first 
sight, was almost repulsive, though this im¬ 
pression speedily wore off. His stature was 
below the middle size; to Burnes (who says 
his height did not certainly exceed five feet 
three inches), ho api)earod diminutive, and 
to Major Lawrence, stunted; but as latterly 
he had an habitual stoop, ho juobably scomed 
shorter than ho really was. None, however, 
represent his height as more than five feet 
seven inches. He was meagre, but liad been 
vigorous and active in youth. His shoulders 
were broad; his head was square, large in 
proportion, and somewhat sunk in his 
shoulders; his neck was thick and muscular; 
bis forehead remarkably broad; his face oval, 
and much marked with the small-pox, the 
scars not running into one another, but form¬ 
ing dark pits. The disease had closed the 
loft eye; the remaining eye was large and 
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thrown; his nose -was short and sli/rhtly 
trousfs^, or swollen at the tip; his lips wore 
thill and stretched ti{,dit over his tooth, which 
were good to the last; his complexion was 
a (lark hrowii; his voice, latterly rough and 
unpleasant, had hocu soft and agreeahlo. 
When necessary, he could assume a fascinat¬ 
ing tone, which operated upon those about 
him like enclumtnicnt. A long white beard 
and moustaches, latterly thin and matted, 
gave him an appearance of greater ago than 
ho had. “ Altogether,” says Baron lliigel, 
“ ho is the ugliest man I saw throughout the 
Punjab, and the most forbidding human be¬ 
ing T have over scon.” Others (and Mr. II. 
T. Priiisc]) in the niuuher) have doscrihod his 
appearance as far from unprepossi'ssing, his 
couiitonaiico having been full of ('Xjtression 
and animation.* Wlieii, however, the first 
ill-impression disappeared, no oim admitted 

* Tlio difforonco of iiffo, at tim poriod« of intorview, 
will account for much of tills in«msi«ton<!y. Tho liko- 
ness of Ktmjoot, Ovboruo, from a 

droving by Miss Kdon, fully justUioN tho Ilaroii’s 
description; vhilo that in Mr. II. T. IVinsop’s Life of 
Itunjoot, from a painting Uy a native artist, varrauts 
his more fiavourablo portniituro. 
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to the presence of Runjeet Singh could fail 
to be struck with his extraordinaiy qualities, 
his intelligence and acuteness. His pene¬ 
trating look, the restlessness of his fiery eye, 
which seemed to dive into the thoughts of 
the person he conversed with, and the rapi¬ 
dity of his laconic but searching questions, 
denoted the activity of his mind and his in¬ 
satiable curiosity. “ His conversation,” M. 
Jacquemont says, “was like a night-mare; ho 
is,” continues the lively Frenchman, “ almost 
the first really inquisitive Indian I have 
seen, and his curiosity balances the a])athy 
of the whole of his nation.” When ho sat 
in an arm-chair, with his feet drawn under 
him, the position was peculiarly unfavoura¬ 
ble for him; but as soon as ho mounted his 
horse, which he managed with otiso, even 
after his right side was alFccted with para¬ 
lysis, his whole form seemed animated by the 
spirit within, and assumed a grace of which 
no one before thought it susceptible. When 
he had become weak, he adopted a singular 
method of mounting the tall horses on which 
he loved to ride. A man knelt down before 
him, and he throw his log over his nock, 
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when the man rose, with the Maharaja upon 
Iiis shoulders, and approached the horse. 
Runjoot then, puttinjj his right foot into the 
stirrup, and liolding by the horse’s mane, 
threw his loft I<*g over the man’s head and 
the back of the horse into the stirruj) on the 
other side. lie dressed plainlj*, wearing ft‘W 
ornaments, though ho took pleasure in seeing 
his courtiers and dei)Oiuhints in rich dresses, 
and his durbar was very splendid, lie di<l 
not use a gudi or throne; “my sword,” he 
observed, “ procures for mo all the distiiac- 
tion I desire, and I am (|uito indifforent to 
external pomp.” lie was r[uito unre.sorYO<l 
in all his habits; his diet consisted of high 
stimulants, of which he ])artook sjaxringly, 
llis <leportment was c'asy and dignified, and 
his manners, generally si»eaking, were po- 
liHhc<l. M. daccpiemont has K'conlcd * a 
gi*oss act of im]iropri('ty, of w'hicli, he says, 
Runjoot was guilty, in tho presence of Lord 
William Rentinck and his whole court. 

Tho character and ptdicy of this remark¬ 
able personage deserve to bo considered in 
a separate chapter. 

* Twottors fram ludia, vol. !L p. 223 . 
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CHAPTER XTX. 

CHARACTER AND POLICY OP RUN.IEET SINIill- 

Runjeet Singh has boon likouod to Mo- 
hemet Ali and to Napoleon. M. Jucquo- 
mont terms him, “a Ihuinpartc in minia¬ 
ture.” There arc some points in which he 
roflomhles both; but, estiinatinf? his character 
with roforcnco to his circnni.slance.^ and posi¬ 
tion, ho is, j>erhap.s a more reniarkalde man 
than cither. The worst jiarts of his personal 
character may bo tracwl to the aefddmits of 
country and education, or ratiuu* want of 
education; his best cptalities bcdoujifod to 
himself. 

Ho was not only nninstructed in any 
branch of learning <tr science, but alwolutoly 
ilUtorate; ho could not even road or write; 
whilst unlimited moans were airoDled to him 
by his mother, in early youth, of plunging 
into dissipation, gratifying every passion, and 
even the most irregular desires, at a court 
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and amongst a sect notorious for immo¬ 
rality; licentiousness and sensuality, of the 
lowest and basest kinds, being the rule, and 
sobriety and decency the rare exceptions. 
At the ago of seventeen, whilst ]doasurc and 
luxury spread their seductions before him, 
the affairs of his sirdarce fell into his hands, 
and the consumtnato skill with which ho 
ovorcanns the* difiieulties of his situation, do- 
feated or foiled every antagonist, converted 
enemies to friends, and made friends subser¬ 
vient to his own purposes, must inspire tho 
reader of tho preceding chapters with sur¬ 
prise and wonder, if not with higher (uno- 
tions. It is difficult to suppress admiration, 
in contonjplating tho career of such a man, 
who, with 80 many diHadvantage.s, succceiled, 
with so few crinies, in elevating himself from 
a simple sirdar, to be tho Koveroign of a large 
kingdom, including Hindus and Mahomc- 
dans, as well as Sikhs, tho only state in India 
not substantially under British dominion. 
The character of all Eastern princes must be 
judged, not by the European, but by the 
Asiatic standard of morals; according to 
which, craft, cunning, artffioe, treachery, are 
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I'ockonccl talents, rather than vices, in a 
statesman; and oven ba)’l)arous cruelty is 
l)ardonecl as a moans to a jxditic end. 

Although ho was unable to road or write 
in any language, the habit of hearing papora 
read in Persian, Punjabi, and Hindi, and 
great assiduity in attention oven to tho 
minutisc of business, gave llunjoot a facility 
in following and understanding for tho most 
part what was submitted to him; so that, 
although (piito unable to appreciate elegan¬ 
cies of stylo, or to dictate word for Word 
what shoidd Iks wrltt(m, lut transa(5ted business 
rapidly, was reatly with a short ami decided 
order upon any rejxirt or r(‘presentatiou road 
to him, and wlum the draft of his instruction 
was prepared in diui form, lie saw at one© 
whether it fully corresponded with his views- 
Conii<Icntial socrotaricH wore perpetually in 
attendance, and frequently called up in tho 
night, to expedite orders, as tho sudden re¬ 
collection or caprice of tho Maharaja sug- 
gofffced them. With great natural intolligonco, 
&nd a wouderfully quick apprehension, his 
memory was oxcollont, and stored witli 
minuto, as well as important, circumstances- 
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He audited all the revenue accounts, and the 
tenacity of his memory enabled him to follow 
the most complicated statements. In his 
annual circuits through the country, ho kept 
in his mind a register of wliat he had seen. 
His disposition was at the same time watch¬ 
ful, and his eye quick and searching, so that 
nothing escaped his observation ; Avhile the 
perspicacity displayed in his appreciation of 
character, and in tracing the motives of others’ 
actions, gave him a command and influence 
over all who approached him, which were 
mainly instrumental to his rapid rise. With 
great acuteness, he had a lively imagination; 
and though never for an instant forgetful of 
any end ho may have hud in view, there was 
a frankness and ndmit: about his conversa¬ 
tion, peculiarly agrecabli!. Ills (observations 
and remarks wore given ordinarily in shtnrt, 
terse, incoherent phrases, or in the shape of 
interrogatories; * but tlusy were such as re- 

* Whon tlm Advonluror in tho Punjul) aptsuired 
before Uunjoot, otseking worviw), tiin following dwconww 
took place, wkioU aifordu a good iihta of thn style of his 
intorrogatoriOH; “ I wao ankod wbat I know, wliat I 
could do, and wliat I wonted—all in a breath. My 
reply was to the ofieot that I could do any thing, ww 

ignorant 
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mained fixed in the recollection of the person 
to whom they were addressed, as iTneommon, 
and disi»laying an original thinker. His 
eagernes.s for information and instruction was 
unbounded. Ho had groat power of dis¬ 
simulation, and, under the greatest frankness 
of manner, and even familiarity, in his in¬ 
tercourse, could veil subtle designs, and oven 
treachery. In action ho always showed 
himself personally brave and collected, but 
his plans botrsiyed no boldness or adveuturons 
hazard. Address and cunning, nay, oven 
corruption, have always bec'u preforred by 
him, as instruments of succciss, to any dash 
of ontorprisc, calculated to extrito admiration 
or inspire awt^ Mr. Moorcroft* relates an 
anecdote of llunjoot, mentioned by himself, 
which illustrates this part of his character;— 
“ He told me that when Lord Lake entered 
the Punjab, in pursuit of Holkar, ho felt a 

ignorant of nothing, and having hoard tho faino of tho 
king, miH corno from a far country to olFor my norvicoH. 
‘ Can you hulld a fort ? Can you euro a long-Btandiiig 
diBcaao ? Can you coHt a gun ? (jan you hIioo a horwo ? 
CJan you mond my watch, which luwj Hto]>i»od ~ Voh i* 
p, 2ih 

* ThivcIh, vol i. p. 102. 
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strong desire to see the European general 
and his officers. Ilis courtiers endeavoured 
to dissuade him, affirming that the very sight 
would he unlucky; but ho was determined 
to giRtify himself, and for that purpose dis¬ 
guised himself as a connuou trooper, and 
accompanied by a party of his soldiers, ro- 
])airod to the British camp. They wont to 
Mr. Metcalfe’s tout, and sent word that some 
Sikhs had come out of curiosity to see the 
Sahibs, and bogged he would indulge them, 
Mr. Metcalfe complied, but soon distinguished 
Runjeet Singh amongst his visitors.” Ilis 
fertility in expedients was wonderful, and ho 
was never at a loss for a resource in the 
greatest difficulties; but many of his actions 
evinced ca])ricc, and even inHtaI)ility of 
purpose, for the motive of them cannot 
be traced or imagined. J1 is uniform comluct 
and career through life prove him to have 
l>oon selfish, sensual, and licentious: not 
regardful of tho ties of affection, blood, 
or friendship, in tho pursuit of amhition or 
pleasure; and greedy in a profligate degree, 
plundering and reducing to misery, without 
the slightest remorse, widows, orphans, and 
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families possessing claims to consideration 
and respect; at the same time, he almost 
invariably provided for the families of his 
conquered enemies. In his youth he was 
lavish in his gifts to favourites, and there was 
liberality in his general dealings; but as age 
came over him, his desire of accumulaticm 
degenerated into avarice and the desire of 
hoarding, which became the ruling passions, 
and he was approached, even by his confiden¬ 
tial officers and those in favour, with more 
api)rchension of robbery and exaction from 
themselves, than of hope to add to their 
acquisitions through his indulgence, llis 
temper was in youth excellent, and always 
under command; but latterly, the irritability 
of an impaired constitution frequently over¬ 
powered him, and he has been known to 
break out into fits of passion, and to descend 
to the use of personal violence towards the 
objects of his rage; but there was no ferocity 
in his disposition, and ho never ]>unished a 
criminal with death, oven under circum¬ 
stances of aggravated offence. 

Humanity, indeed, or rather a tenderness 
for life, in i^ite of some acts of harshness, 
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was a trait in the character of Hunjeet 
Singh: there is no instance of his having wan¬ 
tonly imbrued his hands in blood. “ Never, 
perhaps,” observes Baron Hiigol—no partial 
witness—“ was so largo an empire founded 
by one man with so little criminality; and 
when we consider the country and the unci¬ 
vilized people with whom he has had to deal, 
his mild and prudent government must be 
regarded with feelings of astonishment.” 
Cunning and conciliation were his two great 
implements of diplomacy, whilst his con¬ 
summate prudence, hie great knowledge of 
mankind in general, and of Asiatics in parti¬ 
cular, his energy and persevenince, enabled 
him to employ those iinplements with inva¬ 
riable success. When h<i is taxwl with want 
of faith, it must Iw rememl)en*d that ho was 
the only eastern prince whom the British 
Cfoveramont never oouhl accuse of a broach 
ef his engagements. 

His sensual Indulgences were, as before 
remarked, the vices of liis country; neither 
his own uncultivated mind, nor the society 
of those about him, offertKl any temptation 
to more roflned gratifications. Hunting, in 

VOL. n. K 
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which he took great delight from his earliest 
years, was, perhaps, the most innocent of his 
recreations, and in these excursions, Ruiijeet 
realized the gorgeous descriptions given of 
the hunting expeditions of Asiatic monarchs. 
He was accompanied, as a soldier-king, by a 
camp, with elephants, troops, and cannon, 
and every luxury was provided that could 
charm the eye, captivate the ear, or pamper 
tlio grosser senses. At his court, troops of 
Caslunerian nautch-girls of the rarest beauty, 
“ very fair, with expressive countenances, 
and largo and lovely eyes,”* were constantly 
in attendance to enact their voluptuous 
dances. Amongst other caprices of llunjoot, 
he formed a band of Amazons, consisting of 
about 150 of the most beautiful girls of 
Cashmero, Persia, and the Punjab, who 
were magnificently dressed, armed with bows 
and arrows, and frequently appeared on 
horseback, mounted en cmaM&r, for the 
amusement of the Maharaja. 

His passion for horses, which amounted 
almost to insanity, has been already men¬ 
tioned. He was not singular in this passion, 
* The Hod. W. O^otne. 
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for every Sikh keeps, if ho can, a horse and 
a brood mare. Runject ivas fond of exhibit¬ 
ing his stud, and Mr. Moorcroft, an excellent 
judge of this animal, speaks of one as beauti¬ 
fully made. The efforts of Runjeet to secure 
the famous horse Lyloc have boon recorded.* 
This animal was seen by Lieut. Barr’s party in 
the beginning of lS3f) (when the horse was 
old), and it disappointed their cxpoctatioiiH. 
It was “ a speckled grey, overloaded with fat, 
filthily dirty, and its heels, for want of j>aring 
and exorcise, were so high, that it limpe<I 
along with much difficulty.”f A Dakhini, 
for which the Maharaja had given about 
1,00(1^., in their opinion, far exceeded Lylin* 
in beauty. Ilis horses were continually in 
Runjo<it’s thoughts, and almost <!onKtantly in 
his sight, covered (oven the dray-horwjs) with 
jewels and rich caparisons. Ho was mwor 
weary of talking of them, or of caressing 
them. 

Ruiyeet took groat delight in military 
parade and display, and spent nearly half of 
every day in reviews, examining equipments, 
or in some way studying to promote the 
* Vol. li. p. 8». + Jonraal, p, 
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efficiency of the different branches of his 
army. 

Upon the subject of religion, it has been 
reported that Runjeet was indifferent; but 
this is an error. Although no bigot, and 
active in restraining the fanaticism of the 
Akalie and other zealots, he was scrupulous 
in the performance of all the prescribed ce¬ 
remonies and observances of the Sikh faith, 
and for a certain number of hours every day 
he had the Granfh read before him by gurus. 
Ho was liberal in alma to Fakirs and men of 
reputed sanctity, not excluding Bramins, for 
whom ho had a reverence. He was popular 
on this account with his Hindu sui)jccts, as 
well as for his severity towards the Maho- 
medans. He was, indeed, superstitious in 
the extreme, readily conceiving fancies in 
respect to his destiny and fortunes, and never 
failing to consult astrologers before entering 
upon any important undertaking. The usual 
mode of divination was by placing between 
the leaves of tlxe Grm^h two slips of paper, 
on one of which was written the otyect of 
his wishes, and on the other the reverse; these 
papers were selected by a guru, without 
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being looked at, and the question was de¬ 
cided by the paper first taken. Ho was by 
no means averse to the Christian creed. In 
1830, ho expressed a desire that an English 
missionary should call upon him in private, 
and explain to him the doctrines of our faith, 
and he was so intorostod in the subject, that 
he requested to be furnished with a coj>y of 
the Scriptures.* At a later period, he souglit 
an interview with the Rev. Mr. Ijourie, whom 
ho consulted upon a project he had formisd 
for establishing a system of education in his 
dominions, and urged the reverend gentle¬ 
man to superintend it. The institutionary 
discipline of a young Khalsa Sikli is very cfwu- 
pendious: when ho can bond a bow, wield a 
sabre, and mount a horse, his instruction is 
completed. 

With respect to the policy and internal 
government of Runjeot Singh, the most re¬ 
markable feature is, the entire absence of 
any thing like system or principle in his 
management. His career throughout was 

* Commtmioatton from Arohdoaooa Corriu to tho 
Oalouttiii Biblo AHoooiation.—Asiado JToumal, N.K. 
Tol. vili. p. 34. 
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that of an encroaching usurper, and seizer of 
all within his reach; but what he so pos¬ 
sessed himself of, he subjected to no syste¬ 
matic administration. The whole was com¬ 
mitted to farmers, with full power to deal 
with the lives and properties of the producing 
classes of the population, Runjeet trusting 
to his own military means for the control of 
these farmers, and for the exaction from them 
of any extra gains he might loam that they 
had made. Nevertheless, his extortions 
wore directed chiefly against the old Sikh 
families, and his own state oflicers: mer¬ 
chants and traders were ^irotocted, and the 
duties and taxes were not for the most part 
immoderate. He however shewed a dispo¬ 
sition to become a dealer in some articles, as 
in shawls, salt, &cc., and all that he touched 
became of course monopoly, or in some other 
shape the source of exaction and corrupt 

gain. 

Major Lawrence has given a brief sketch 
of Runjeet’s revenue system (still iu exist¬ 
ence), which is too characteristic of that 
ruler not to be accurate. Two-fifths of the 
produce was the proportion nominally taken 
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bj the sirkar (state); at this rate, on an 
estimate of the average proceeds of a certain 
term of years, the whole country was farmed 
out in larger or smaller portions. The esti¬ 
mate might be too much or too little; but 
the farmer must realize the amount, and his 
own profits too, without collecting more 
than two-fifths, or his exactions were sure 
to reach the sovereign’s ear, and a proportion¬ 
ate disallowance was made in his accounts. 
Should the farmer fail to realize the amount 
specified by the government, ho was punished 
by imprisonment, or degradation; or for¬ 
given, and allowed another chance elsewhere, 
with the balance written against his name, 
according to his interest at court, or the 
opinion entertained of his ability. Mr. 
Moorcroft mentions a new principle of rating 
the annual colloctions adopted by Mazar Mai, 
formerly Ruujeet’s chief financial minister. 
This was by a rough onalystH of the soil. 
A given quantity of earth was put into a 
fine muslin sieve and washed with water till 
all the mould was carried through, and 
nothing but the sand was left, and accord¬ 
ing to its proportion to the whole, a dodne- 
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tion was made from tho assessment. The 
general character of tho soil of the Pun¬ 
jab, composed of mould and sand, renders 
this mode of appreciating its assessment more 
correct than might be supposed. 

It cannot be said that Runjoet Singh gave 
to the Punjab any constitution, or fixed form 
of government. There is no law, written or 
oral, and no regular courts of justice have 
been anywhere established. Tho civil go- 
voniment and the power of life and death, in 
tho ]>rovincos, is in the hands of tho sirdaiff, 
jagirdars, and rentera. Tho rcvonuc-famior 
is judge, magistrate, and often custom-master, 
within his jurisdiction. The personal cha¬ 
racter of each individual, therefore, is tho 
standard by which justice is measured: some 
districts are tolerably administered; some 
oppressed. The adawlut, or nominal court 
of justice, is a rich source of revenue, fine 
being the punishment usually awarded. In 
civil cases the prisoner is mulcted one-fourth 
of the amount at issue, and it is common for 
both parties to endeavour to purchase a 
decision. Under such a system, the poor 
man has little chance; the vagabond thief. 
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urged to plunder by necessity, loses his nose 
or oars (mutilation being the ordinary 
jmnishment for crimes); but the wealthy 
robber and dextrous rujBSan are unmolested. 
From the customs alone a vast sum enters 
the state treasury; the trader, however, has 
not only to i)ay the regulated tolls, but 
the exactions of the subordinate officers, 
livery pass and ferry is guarded, and rules 
and rates are laughed at. Runject, whilst 
ho overthrew the old political institutions of 
the Sikhs, substituted none in their stead. 
If he had any theory of government, it 
was a desire to roduco all the j)eople of 
the Punjab to the same social level. Ho 
treated the chiefs of all his subjected 
states strictly as jagirdars, and obliged all 
to furnish quotas of troops for his most 
distant and dangerous expeditions, thus 
saving the khos troops of the state. The 
Qurumato, or old council of the Sikhs, has, 
with every other institution adapted to the 
state of things which existed before the 
establishment of his supremacyt been entirely 
discontinued. The lost eounoil of the kind 
was held when Holkar )9pd into the 
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and the British amiios followed in pursuit, 
and it was a question what part the Sikhs, 
as a nation, should take in tho juncture. 
Runjeet Singh, though the most influential 
chief, pretended not then to any supremacy 
of dominion, and the question was one which, 
as it concerned the whole body of the Sikhs, 
required that all should have a voice in dc- 
terraining. At j)rescnt the government ap¬ 
pears to bo a pure despotism, tho standing 
army, ever ready for active service, and 
eager to be employed where plunder and 
exaction are tho objects, forming the whole 
machinery of administration. By it alone 
tho treasury is filled, and control e.Yerciscd 
over state officers, powerful subjects, and, 
Indeed, over every class of tho population. 
The personal influence and verbal orders of 
the head of the state form again the exclu¬ 
sive hold upon tho discipline and affections 
of the troops. Thus the whole power and 
authority centres in tho single individual 
placed at tho head of affairs. 

Runjeet, unfortunately, had not either the 
opportunity or tho inclination to avail him¬ 
self, in his civil administration, of European 
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intelligence and ])ractical knowledge, from 
which he derived so much advantage in his 
military affairs. The only foreigner he em¬ 
ployed in a superior civil capacity was Mr. 
or Dr. Harlan, an American, a man of ability 
and enterprisL*, who wsis placed over the dis- 
tri(!t of Goojrat, but soon lost the favour of 
his employer.* 

The territorial jjOssessioiiH of Jlunjcot 
Singh, prior to the treaty with Shah Shuja, 
comjjrised the entire fork of the Punjab, as 
bounded by the Indus and Sutluj, the two 
extreme rivers. Ho hold besides Cashmere, 
and the entire hill country to the Snowy 
range, and oven Ladakh beyond tho Hima¬ 
laya ; for though many of the nijsw of this 
tract still remained in their j)osfieHsions, they 

* Major Taiwrciica (Adv. in I’mijnli, vol, i. [t. 46), 
vriiodooHjuatuai to tlio talautH and altllitU'H of l>r. Har¬ 
lan, myu ho wiih a man of ntruii;' {KtHHiona, uml Hoctim to 
have taken little paiiiH to rcHtrain them. Tt appeurH 
from a J^ihnro Uklibar of IK62, that a eoniplaint waa 
made to Itunjeet that Harlan had dofmiulcHl him in tiu) 
uettlement of tho (loojmt district. Ila wan accordingly 
Humtnonod to Ivahoro with hiH luwoimtH. Ho wao aftor- 
wardB diamiBoed, and imniodiatoly wont to T>oat Maho¬ 
med Klian, and wae not aalmmod to boaat that he luul 
brought down tho Duat upon hia fonnor master. 
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had been reduced to the character of sub¬ 
jects, paying tribute equal to their utmost 
means, and contributing men to the armies 
of Lahore whenever called upon. Besides 
this extensive territory, Runjeet Singh had 
about 45 talooks entire, or in share with 
others, on the British side of the Sutluj; 
and westward of the Indus, he held Khyrar 
bad, Akona, and Peshawur; Dora-Ghazi- 
Khan, which was farmed to the Nuwab of 
Bahawulpoor, and Dera-Ismaol-Khan, as¬ 
signed to Hafiz Ahmed Khan of Munkera, 
as before related. He also levied tributes 
from tho Balooch chiefs of Tonk and Sagur 
to the southward. 

Captain Murray estimated that tlio a- 
mouQt of land revenue and trilmtes, 
annually levied from tho whole of those 

poesessionB, was . B$. 1,24,03,000 

Besides whieb, the customs of the Pun¬ 
jab yielded .. 10,00,600 

An item, called Mohurana^ being a fee 
cn every paper submitted for the seal of 
Runjeet Singh . 5,77,000 

Making a total Khalsa tevenne of.l,4M,8t,500 

The same officer estimated that there 
remained, still appropriated in Jagim, or 
held by old Sikh fiuniUee and establish- 
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monls, Tvitlinut paying any tiling to the 

KLalsa, territory yielding . 1,09,28,000 

Thus making the entire resources of the 
eountry under the dominion of Itunject, Rs. 2,58,00,900 


This total is not very wide of the revenuo 
set doM'ii in the hooks of the Mogul govern¬ 
ment as the produce of the Lahore Soolai, 
and, considering that Cashmere aiul some 
territory south of the Sutluj is included, the 
correspondence of amount is in favour of the 
correctness of the estimate, for the province 
cannot ho so productive under the Sikhs, as 
it was in the peaceable times of the Mogul 
dominion. 

By the treaties existing at his deatli, 
Bunjoct Singh was coiiiirmod in j»osR(!Ssion of 
all the territories hounded north and north¬ 
east by the portions f>f the Hindoo Kosh 
and Tibet mountains lying between the Ot- 
maunkail mountains and the Sutluj ; south¬ 
west by the Otmaunkail, Khybur, tmd Soli- 
man ranges, the latter approacliing the Indus 
in the vicinity of Mittunkote; and south-east 
by the river Sutli\j ftom the Tibet mountains 
to its junction with the Indus; mid by the 

VOL. II. s 
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Indus from Mittunkote to Omerkote. The 
northern and eastern frontier may be esti¬ 
mated at 170 leagues; the north-west and 
western at 190 leagues; the south-eastern at 
200 leagues; and the area of the territory 
included within these boundaries, at 14,000 
square leagues. 

Runjeet Singh had for many years been 
hoarding treasure, and the fort of Govind- 
gurh, built by him, and kept always in excel¬ 
lent repair, was the principal place for its 
deposit. Captain Murray, speaking from the 
best information he could collect, which, 
however, was necessarily very imperfect, 
estimated the value of the property accumu¬ 
lated by Runjeet in cash, jewels, horses, and 
elephants, to have been not less than ten 
crores of rupees, or the same number of 
millions of pounds sterling. By some the 
estimate is carried much higher, but such 
computations, being for the most part con¬ 
jectural, err generally on the side of excess. 

The military force of the Lahore state, in 
1832, is set dovm by the same officer, and his 
authority is the safest to follow on the point, 
as follows; 
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lat. The available regular troops. 

Cavalry disciplined by IM. Allarrl, 
and the special troops mounted on 
horses of the state, the Corchur, Men. 

and Ghorclmr Khas. 12,81 J 

Infantry, disciplined battalions, 

Nujeebs, and troops, more or less 
drilled under the eye of the Maha¬ 
raja . 14,1)41 


Total regular trooj)S, horse and foot 27,7•'32 

Garrisf)!! corps, includingtho troops 
employed in Cashmere,—Cavalry*.. ;i,000 

^ Infantry, variously arniofl and 
equipped .*. 23,^150 2«,J)/iU 


Contingonts of sirdars, consisting 
in the plains, principally of cavalry, 
but in the hills of foot soldiers. 27,d 12 


Total troops, horse and foot. H2,U \ I 


The artillery of Ilunjoot Hingh 
of 376 guns and 370 swivoIh, mounted on 
the backs of canuds, or on light (?nrriagoH 
adapted to their sisso* For these, tlu^ro was 
no corps of artillery regimented and organ¬ 
ized, as is the custom in Kuropeaii annies, 
but there 'i^ras a darogha, at the head of a 
large establishment. Several of the corjw 
of cavalry, and all the battalions of infantry^ 
had guns attached to them* the gmmow of 
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which were borne on the strength of the 
respective corps. The Jinsee, or heavy train 
only, is distinct from the rest of the army. 

The above accumulation of resources and 
of force had grown up and been produced 
entirely by the care and exertions of tho 
Maharaja. His father loft him nothing but 
a body of Sikh cavalry, little superior to that 
of his neighbours, who have all now been 
reduced to the condition of subjects. Run- 
jeet Singh, in the formation especially of his 
military force, evinced the same inquiring 
activity, the same attention to minutia; and 
perseverance in watching tho execution of 
his ]»lans, which charactori«!ed the first Peter 
of Russia. The want of a generalizing 
mind, to refer things to fixed principles, and 
to lead to the formation or or] option of 
systems, and a deficiency of tho intelligence 
resulting from education, or from habitual 
converse with men of high cultivation, have 
been the main defects of his character, and 
are the causes of Runjeet Singh’s govern¬ 
ment being based on no solid forms and 
institutions. But where were such to bo 
found amongst an association of Sikh ban- 
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ditti, formed from the outcasts of society, 
and from the dregs in particular of the 
agricultural class, men all in the most des¬ 
perate circumstances, and driven by want to 
adopt the life of robbers? All that was 
educated and refined had disappeared from 
the Punjab before Ilunjeet Singh was born. 
The natural effect, however, of the union of 
authority in his person has been, to creat<i 
a court, where, in the course of time, science 
and refinement might bo produced, or col¬ 
lected from the countries around, as the 
habits of peace and luxury supersede the 
perpetual activity of war and military ox- 
jjeditions. 

And lot not those, who are disposed to 
give to liunjoet Singh the credit due to him 
as founder of a kingdom and dynasty, take 
exception at the circumscribed limit of his 
dominion, os lowering his merit in compa¬ 
rison with others. The ciroumstancos of 
his position, with the British Government 
on one side,—-fresh risen to a miytssty of 
power, that it would have boon madness 
for him to think of encountering, and with 
the prejudiced and fianatic Musulman popn- 
8 2 
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Jation of Afghanistan upon every other fron¬ 
tier, have been barriers against extension, 
which it was impossible to overcome, and 
eftectually forbade the hope of carrying the 
Sikh dominion beyond its present limits. 
The gain that has already been made upon 
the latter, and the manner in which the 
brave and bigoted Mahomedans have, in 
many instances, been reconciled to the sway 
of a hated, and even dospi,sed sect, aro 
amongst the most creditable features of the 
policy and career of llunjcot Singh. 

Towards tho Jlritish Government his con¬ 
duct has been marked with e([ual sagacity. 
Careful not to olfond to tho point loading to 
actual rupture, he contrived to make his 
gain of tho juncture, at tho very moment 
when tho Ilritish Government 8tepi)ed forward 
to confine his dominion to the Sutluj, and to 
wrest from his grasp tho valuable tract be¬ 
tween that river and the Jumna, which was 
all held by Sikhs, and regarded by him, 
therefore, as his legitimate and certain prey. 
When the ill-will and suspicion, engohderod 
by this interference, had subsided, and ho 
felt assured that the interposing govonunent 
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had no desire to push its conquests, or fur¬ 
ther to interfere with his ambitious views, 
he cultivated its friendship, and desired to 
exhibit himself to the world as united to it 
by close relations. 

It is remarkable that Mr. Forster, the 
traveller, writhijr in 1783, just after the 
birth of Runjcot, should have formed so 
accurate a prognostic of the destiny of the 
Sikh nation. “Wo may .see,” ho observes, 
“ some ambitious chief, led on by his genius 
and success, absorbing the power of his 
associates, display, from the ruins of their 
commonwealth, the standard of monarchy.” 
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CHAPTER XX. 

REIGN OF KIIURUK SINGH. 

A.D. 183IJ AND 1840. 

It was believed by many persona well 
acquainted with Indian politics, that an 
antlumty so recently formed, and so ill- 
comonted, as that which had been created by 
Uunject Singh, and maintaincid by his j)ecii“ 
liar talents and personal intiuonce, would 
dissolve into fragments at his death. This 
expectation was strengthened by the know¬ 
ledge that his successor was weak, almost 
imbecile, and utterly incapable of controlling 
the elements of disorder which the removal 
of the firm hand of Runjeot would release 
from confinement. But not only hod that 
powerful hand, in the space of forty years, 
impressed a shape and form upon the govern¬ 
ment, which made the parts cohere, but the 
relations maintained by the late Mahartija 
with the neighbouring state of British India 
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provided a bulwark wliich would have en¬ 
abled a successor of moderate talents to 
complete what Runjeot had left imperfect, 
and by directing his attention, no longer 
required in the field of coiuiuost and aggres¬ 
sion, to measures of internal improvement, 
to establish his authority upon a durable 
basis. 

Fortunately fijr the Sikhs, the British 
agents in that quarter hitherto, Captain Ross 
and Captain Murray, had been men of ability, 
and at this critical juncture, the British poli¬ 
tical agent for Sikh aff’airs was Mr. Oeorgo 
Russell Clerk, a gentleman possessing not 
only talemts and energy, but practical good 
sense, and though of unflinching firmn<!Rs, 
gentle, conciliating, and winning in his man¬ 
ners. lie was just the person, says a very 
competent authority,'* to manage the rude 
and boisterous Sikhs: prepared to yield, even 
to defend, their higitimate claims; to deny, 
firmly but gracefully, their false protonsionB. 
Always on the alert, not listening to second¬ 
hand intelligence, but seeing every thing with 
his own eyes, he kept the Sikh authorities to 
* (Jalcutttt Uovlevr, No. 11. p, 477. 
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their engagements, by shewing that, whilst 
we respected their just rights, we could 
enforce a due regard to ours. 

The successor of Runjeet Singh possessed 
another advantage in the able minister who 
had been appointed to the vizeerat, in fact 
placed at the head of the government, namely. 
Raja Dhean Singh, supposing that his views 
did not reach beyond the station of minister, 
and aspire to the throne itself. 

The Jummoo brothers, Rajas Golab 
Singh,* Dhean Singh, and Soochet Singh, 
who have exercised an important influence 
upon the politics of the Punjab, belonged to 
a respoctablo Rajpoot family (of the Dogur 
tribe), in the Lower Himalaya, which had 
fallen into obscurity. The throe brothers 
were originally meeans, squires or depend¬ 
ants, of the Raja of Jummoo, and were in¬ 
troduced to the notice of Runjeet in the 
following manner. Dhoan,t who was a 
private sowar (or lancer), having killed a 

* Now (1846) the only survivor. 

t According to Von Orlich (Punjab, vol. i. p. 173) 
and other authorities; but Lawrence (Adv. in Punjab, 
vol. i. p. 33) says it was the eldest brother, (lolab. 
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man in a feud, fled from the vengeance of 
the victim’s friends to the Sikh camp in the 
plains. Whilst llunjcot Singh was reviewing 
his troojts, ho observed, by the side of his 
elephant, a common lancer breaking-in a 
vicious horse. The beauty of the young 
man (thou about twenty-five), as well as his 
skill and bold carriage, stnick liini, and the 
rej)lies made to his (juestions confirmed his 
good ojiinion. llunjeet took Dhoan into his 
household, made him first ]jortor to the 
])alace, then dcohrewala (lord of the privy 
chamber, or chamberlain), and ultimately 
prime minister, in which capacity he amassed 
enormous wealth, became master of a largo 
mountainous country in Little Tibet, and on 
the borders of Cashmere, studded with hill 
forts, maintaining an army of 25,000 men, 
and a fine artillery. He has been described 
as a fino-Iooking man, and though slightly 
lame, of a noble i)ruseuc(j, rather above the 
usual height of natives, with a >quick and 
intelligent eye, lofty handsome forehead, and 
aquiline features. Modest and unassuming in 
his speech and deportment, polite and aflhble 
in his manners, he nevertheless cberiibed a 
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dopp and rancorous hatred towards Euro- 
] leans. He not only ac(|uirod Ilunjeet’s con¬ 
fidence, but possessed great influence over 
the Sikh nation. At the durbar, he stood, or 
sat upon the ground, behind his master, 
whilst others, tlnnigh his inferiors, occupied 
chairs. He was active, able, and intelligent, 
and supiiosed to be an adept in duplicity and 
dissimulation. 

When Dheaii had gained a firm footing at 
the court of Liihore, luj introduced his bro- 
tluTS there'. (lolab, the eldest, liad (juitted 
the service of the Ilaja of Rajaoreo and 
Juninioo, un<l (‘iitered the service of the 
Hj^ja of Kisht.<‘W{ir. Ituiyeot was at this 
time (1H19) preparing an expedition against 
the former, and he gave the command of it 
to Golab, who was completely successful; 
he took possession of the country and made 
tho rai’a prisoner. By artifice and fraud, ho 
made himself master of Kishtowar and of 
the person of tho prince ho bad lately served, 
and carried him to Lahore, whore he caused 
him to be poisoned. For these services, 
Qhlab was rewarded with the principality' of 
Jurnmoo, in jojpr, where he immediately 
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began to extend his conquests on all 
between Cashmere and Attock, nominally 
for the Sikh ruler, but really on his own 
behalf, and came to be considered, after 
Runjeet, the greatest lord in the Punjab. 
The character of this personage has been 
portrayed in very dark colours, as a cruel 
tyrant, whose ambition threatened to absorb 
all the independent rajaships in the hills, and 
under whoso oppressions and extortions the 
people groaned.* Ho is accused of massa¬ 
cring his prisoners, and even flaying men 
alive and staffing their skins with grass, to 
be exhibited as examples to others. Major 
Lawrence states that ho is reported to have 
put to death no fewer than 12,000 persons. 
Ho had the management of all the family ter¬ 
ritories, under a compact with his brothers. 
He is indefatigable in business, and possesses 
much information. M. .lac(|uomont,f who 
visited him in his hill principality in 1831, 
described Golab as about forty, very hand- 


* Bnrnes, Bokhara, vol. ii. p. 284. Yigno, As. 
Joum. vol. xxvi. p. 201. I 4 iwrence, Ady. in 
vol. ii. p. 7a. 

f Letters firem India, vol. iL p. 2. 

VOL. n. T 
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some, a lion in courage, but with the plainest, 
mildest, and most elegant manners. Major 
Lawrence says, Golab’s history would itself 
fill a volume.* 

Soochet, the youngest brother, although he 
shared the favour of Runjeet, acquired jagirs, 
and was wealthy and powerful, did not raise 
himself to the same eminence as his brothers, 
and was not much trusted. 

From the year 1827, those three i)orsons 
engrossed the entire favour of Runjeet; yet, 
according to Burnes, Golab was the only 
one of thorn who could read, the other two 
being ignorant of the first rudiments of edu¬ 
cation. Major Lawrence assorts, that it was 
by ministering to Runjoot’s debaucheries 
that Dhcan first obtained his favour, and he 
retained it by the basest subserviency. 

Khuruk Singh ascended the throne quietly. 
Some whispers were circulated respecting a 
design to substitute Heera Singh, the son of 
Dhean Singh; but this project seems incon¬ 
sistent with the part acted by Dheon. Some 
movements were made by the Koonwur Sher 
Singh, or by his partisans; but, without enr 
* Adv. ia Punjab, wt ante. 
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couragement from the British Government, 
he had no prospect of success. A deputa¬ 
tion, consisting of Mr. Clerk and Captain 
Osborne (military secretary to the Governor- 
General), proceeded to Lahore, in July, 
1839, to compliment the new Maharaja on his 
accession. Shcr Singh hastened to make his 
peace with his brother, and, by the interces¬ 
sion of Raja Dluian Singh, was favourably 
received. 

Meanwhile, the expedition beyond the 
Indus had realized the utmost expectations 
of the projectors; Shah Shnjii, by tlm aid of 
the British forces, hud recovered his two 
capitals of Candahar and Cabul, with the 
fortress of Glmzni; 1 lost Mahomed Khun was 
ai)riKonor, and the various cliicfsof Afghan¬ 
istan appeared to acf|iiieKco in tint Shah’s 
authority. The British detachment, umler 
Colonel Wade, dostiiunl to co-operat<! with 
the Sikh force at Boshawur, and that of 
•Prince Timur, the son of Shah Slnya, posse<l 
the Sutigj, with the ready itermission of the 
Sikh authorities, in February, travorsod the 
Punjab, crossed the Indus at Attock in 
March, and arrived at Peshawur on the 27tli 
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of that month. The allied forces were com¬ 
posed of heterogeneous elements. The Bri¬ 
tish troops (native) did not amount to 400; 
the Shahzadeh’s levy consisted of about 
3,500 men, Ghoorkas, Nujeebs (volunteers), 
Poorbeas (Hindustanis), &c. The Sikh aux¬ 
iliaries amounted to 6,000, all Musulmans, 
conformably to the treaty. General Ventura 
(who had returned from a visit to Europe) 
was appointed to command this force; he 
arrived at Poshawur on the 11th April, being 
followed on the 2Gth by Prince Nou Nehal 
Singh. Although it is acknowledged that 
Kunjcet, as far as his health allowed him to 
attend to public business, endeavoured to 
fulfil the engagements ho had entered into 
by the treaty, the dislike of the Sikh army, 
officers and men, to co-operate with the 
British, was scarcely concealed.* They al¬ 
lowed our troops and Prince Timur’s levies 
to enter the Khybur pass, in July, unassisted 
—expecting, or hoping, they would be de¬ 
feated ; but were mortified to find they forced 
that terrific defile, taking the fort of All Mus- 
jid, whence they reached Jelallabad on the 
* Barr, March to Peehawur in ^ 
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I7th August, and arrived at Cabul, which they 
found in the occupation of the British amiy, 
on the 2nd September. The campaign being 
over, our auxiliary forces quitted that city in 
the beginning of October, bedng followed by 
the army of the Indus, whicli on the 1st 
January, 1840, ceased to exist. 

Intelligence of the dt‘ath (»f liunject 
reached Peshawnr on tluf 2iid July, in tlw* 
midst of these oporaticuis; but l*riii <!0 Non 
Nehal Singh rcmaiin^d at that city, from 
whence ho despatch(«l (5(*nerul Venttira to 
Lahore. 

A cordial understanding was not likely to 
subsist long between a weak, almost i<liotic, 
prince, like Khnruk Singh, surronmhul by 
artful and ambitious men, and tlnj great 
minister, clotlu'd with all the (!XC‘Ciitive 
functions of the gov(‘mment, wlio was intent 
upon engrossing the whole power of the 
state. Towards the end of Octolwir, IHJJO, 
the Mahart^a gave groat offence to Dlioun 
Singh, by taking into his councils and favour a 
low-hom minion, of handsome person, named 
Choyt Singh, bold, forward, and intriguing, 
who, if ho had bt?en content with the oom** 
T 2 
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mand of ■wealth and patronage, might have 
secured a longer reign over his feeble master. 
But Cheyt Singh, without a single qualifica¬ 
tion for the office, aimed at the post of 
minister, and the power attained by the 
Jummoo brothers had provoked, even 
amongst Runjeet’s family, a sufficient num¬ 
ber of enemies to render it a matter of little 
difficulty to raise a party against thorn. 

Amongst the most confidential counsellora 
of Runjoet, next to the Jummoo brothers 
and the Fakir Uzccz-ud-decu, were the 
Bhaes (or brothers) Ram S,ingh* and Govind 
Ram, and Misrf Beni Ram. The latter 
had been Runjoet’s treasurer, in which ofiice 
he was continued by Khuruk Singh, and 
all three had many relations and connections 
in various departments of the government 
These persons entered into the league formed 
to destroy the Jummoo Rajas, and they made 
daily accessions to the conspiracy amongst 
the army, having, it is said, gained over some 
of the regiments. The vigilance of Dhcan 

* Ham Singli alone took the /uiW, and boosme a 
Sikh. 

t The title of a particnlar claM of Btamina 
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Singh did not slumber. Aware that Nou 
Nehal Singh, then a spirited youth of twenty, 
was the idol of the army, he de8[)atched intel¬ 
ligence of the intrigues to him, at Peshawnr, 
urging the necessity of his presence to pro¬ 
tect his own interests. Nou Nehal, though 
he feared and hated the Jummoo family, saw 
the prudence of availing himself of their 
influence to overthrow the upstart, Choyt 
Singh. On the night of the 8th October, a 
large body of Golab Singh’s hill troops occu¬ 
pied the citadel, with artillery, the matches 
burning, and surrounded the palace. Before 
daylight, Prince Nou Nehal Singh, accoinj>a- 
nied by the three rajas, Golab, Dhean, and 
Soochot, their personal adherents and armed 
men, entered the iwilaeo, and penetrated, 
without causing alarm, towards the sleeping 
apartments of tho Mahartya. In the outer 
area they wore challenged by two orderlies, 
who were instantly cut down. Finding that 
tho Mahartya and his minion were asleep in 
an upper room, tho party proceeded thither, 
but were stopped by a company of soldiers, 
and a soobadar, who refused to let them pass; 
but tho men, obstarving Prince Non Nehftl 
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Singh, declared they could not disobey him, 
and fell into his train. The altercation dis¬ 
turbed Khunik Singh and his favourite, who 
concealed themselves in dark corners of 
adjoining rooms. Cheyt Singh was first dis¬ 
covered, and immediately cut to pieces; 
shortly after, the Maharaja was found, almost 
naked, cowering under some furniture. Ho 
begged in abject terras for life, and was assured 
that no violence was meditated against him. 
Ho was, however, placed under restraint; the 
guards wore changed, and in the morning it 
was annonncod that Choyt Singh, having been 
detected in a jilot to sell the country to the 
Foringoes (Knglish), had boon put to death 
by the Maharaja’s orders. At the Dussera, 
a few days after, the whole party moved to 
Amritsur. The only other conspirator who 
appears to have been punished was Benee 
Bam, who was thrown into prison, upon the 
plea that he had refused to show the heir- 
apparent the treasury. 

From this time Khuruk Singh was not 
suffered to take any share in the administra¬ 
tion of public affairs. He was present at 
the durbars, clothed with the insignia of 
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royalty, but sat like a statue, and was really 
kept in strict, though not close, confinement; 
Nou Nchal Singh being the virtual sovereign. 
Some authorities say, that Khuruk gradually 
pined away under the effect of some slow, 
but subtle poison, which must have been 
administered by the orders, or with the con¬ 
nivance, of his sou. 

With the change <jf rulers, a change of 
councils took place at the court of Lahore. 
However hostile might bo the feelings of the 
minister towards the Bnglish, ho was con¬ 
vinced that sound policy forba<lo a rujrture 
with the British Government, and therefore 
he strictly adhurod to the obligations con¬ 
tracted with it by tho late ruler. Nou 
Nehal Singh, entertaining tho same senti¬ 
ments regarding tho alliance, had not 
prudence to veil them. An anti-Knglish 
feeling pervaded all tho dojmrtmouts of the 
administration; emissaries wore discovered 
in various quarters exciting a prejudice 
against our countrymen; questions were 
raised upon tho treaty respecting tho adjusto 
ment of Imundarios botwoeu the Sikh and 
Cahul dominions in tho Peshawur territory 
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and the Derajats; the maintenance of 
5,000 Mahomedan troops by the Sikhs at 
Peshawnr and the tolls upon the Indus and 
Sutluj were likewise matters of dispute, and 
even whether a passage should be granted to 
our troops to and from Afghanistan was a 
question debated with great excitement. 
Upon one occasion, it is reported, the prince, 
in open durbar, before all the sirdars, drew 
his sword, and declared that he was ready to 
use it for the destruction of the encroaching 
influence of the English. Meaiiwhile, it 
was said that warlike preparations were going 
on at Lahore; that the arsenals wore being 
filled and cannon madoui>on a now principle, 
with pcrcuBsion-locks. 

It demanded all the powers and patience 
of Mr. Clerk to deal with dispositions, so 
hostile; but at length the counsels of the 
anti-British party wore overruled in the 
durimr, and all the points in dispute were 
conceded by the Sikh court, 

Dhean Singh was not content with the 
present state of things. He found that 
Nou Nohal Singh had all the energy and 
talents of his grandfather, though with less 
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tact and caution, and that his own influence 
was decreasing daily. Ram Singh and Go- 
vind Ram, with Jemadar Khooshal Singh,* 
formed the prince’s privy council, and not 
only took the control of public affairs out of 
the hands of the minister, but treated him 
with personal disrcs])ect. 

Meanwhile, the lu'alth of Klniruk Singh 
continued to decline, and on tln^ Sth Novem¬ 
ber he expired, at the ago of thirty-eight. 
He was not only of w('ak intellect, Init an ill- 
looking man, in a court remarkablo for the 
number of handsomo pcu-smiH, and his man¬ 
ners were awkward and r(!pulsive. 

Upon this occasion, anothiT sceme of self- 
immolation took ])laco. On the day following 

* KIioohIuiI Hint'll waM a Iliiiilii, native of Suliuru- 
piir, ill the BritiNh territory; lio wuh a man of low birth, 
and, according to itiirnoH, nook to a. priviito soldier. 
Being a fine, handsoinn young fellow, ha won tlifl bum 
favour of Runjoot, who made him ono of tho huudrod 
picked soldiora appointed to ho his nigiit giuirrl. Ho 
turned Sikh, and for flfteon ymrs hold the conunand 
of tho door-way, which wa« a pout of influonce a« welt 
aa oonfidonee. He was called jemadar, or Uentoniuit, 
aa being second only to Itunjeot. A« a eommandor, he 
waa harsh and tyrannioul. Mtyor liawnntoe deserihea 
hint aa, in hia time, a ocane, vnlgot-locking mum. 
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his death, the body of the deceased Maharaja 
was burned, and with it the Rani Issur, sister 
of Sirdar Mungul Singh, and three of her fe¬ 
male attendants. No motive, but a .slavish 
obedience to a tyrannical superstition, can be 
assigned for this act, Khuruk Singh’s charac¬ 
ter being one which could have inspired 
neither affection nor respect. 

The demise of the sovereign, which had 
been long expected, caused no other sensa¬ 
tion than joy, since tho event transferred 
the authority of the state, in all its plenitude, 
to tho hands of a prince, who was popular 
amongst all classes, especially tho military, 
and whose reign, it was anticipated, would 
shed an additional lustre upon the Sikh 
nation. This prosj)oct, however, was disap¬ 
pointed by an occurrence which, if it were 
not well authenticated, might be supposed to 
be invented by tho dispensers of poetical jus¬ 
tice, as a punishment for the unnatural con¬ 
duct of Prince Nou Nehal Singh towards his 
ihther, or be ascribed to the deep and artful 
contrivance of the Jummoo family. Upon the 
conclusion of the funeral rites, the new Mar 
har^ja and his court, including all the mem'* 
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bers of the Jummoo family, except Raja 
Golab Singh, were proceeding to the Ravi 
to bathe, when, in passing through one of the 
covered gateways of the city, the crush of 
elephants shook the structure, and caused 
one of the beams, of immense weight, to 
fall; it struck Nou Nehal Singh on the head, 
and Oodum Singh, son of Golab Singh (who 
was on the prince’s elephant), on the loins. 
The latter died immediately; the prince 
lingered in an insensible state till night, 
when ho expired. 

Nou Nehal,* who was the only sou of 
Khuruk Singh, did not yet number twenty 
years.f He was a young man of very pro¬ 
mising talents, bravo, high-spirited, active, 
with great firmness of character, and many 
of the better qualities of his grandfather, 
but rash and self-willed. In his moral habits 
he was an example to that corrupt court, 
being sober and comparatively temperate 
amidst the scenes of debauchery which sur¬ 
rounded him. His person and manners were 

* This name signifies ‘ new etein,' or ‘ atook.' 
t See p. 50. The ofiloial nofifloation l>y the IndJan 
Oovemment mahea hia age twenty-twoi 
VOL. II. U 
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agreeable, and bis countenance was intel- 
ligont, though not handsome. 

During these transactions the Sikh arms 
were not idle. A strong force was sent by 
order of Nou Nohal Singh (in opposition to 
the advice of the minister) against the hill 
state of Mundi, in the Alpine Punjab, under 
the command of General Ventura and Lena 
Singh, Majethia. The raja of this state was 
a triliutary of Lahore, and ]»aid six lakhs of 
rupees to the Sikh treasury. The tribute 
being in arrear, the army W'as sent nominally 
to enforce its payment, but really to seize 
the territory. The raja discharged a portion 
of the debt, and gave security for the pay¬ 
ment of the remainder, i»romi8ing future 
punctuality; uovortholoHS, General Ventura 
took possession of the whole country, and of 
the raja’s person, employing, for the latter 
object, a spooics of stratagem, so often re¬ 
sorted to by Runjoet Singh as to become a 
part of his policy. When the raja supposed 
that every thing was settled, he was invited 
to visit the general, in order to receive a 
khelat, or dress of honour, and upon his 
arrival, the tent was surrounded by a regi- 
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ment of infantry, and the person of the raja 
secured. The success of this expedition 
enabled the general to extend the Sikh 
authority over other hill states in Kulu, 
Sukyt, and as far as the mountains which 
skirt the western course of the Sutluj. The 
events at Lahore, however, put a stop tf> 
these conquests. General Ventura was re¬ 
ceived with all the respect duo to a conqueror, 
bringing the trophies of 200 forts, belonging 
to various hill chiefs, on his arrival at the 
capital, in December, 1840. 

Towards the north and west. Raja Golab 
Singh had been for some years pushing his 
usurpations as far as the valley of Cashmere, 
and even beyond it. He had seized ui>ou 
Little Tibet, invaded Ladakh, and tak<‘r» 
Leh, the capital, jdaciug uj)ou the gudi a 
minion of his own. The capture of Little 
Tibet and of its sovereign is said to have 
been accomplished in the same treacherous 
manner as that which was so successful 
at Mundi. Zorawur Singh, one of the ge¬ 
nerals of Golab, invited Ahmed Shah, the 
raja (or gylfo), to visit him, when he was 
seized and put in ohains. This Sikh general, 
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who had gained a victory over the rightful 
raja of Little Tibet, in 1835, at Syru, near 
Zanskar, continued his conquests up to the 
very confines of the Chinese empire, which 
roused the jealousy of its very jealous autho¬ 
rities, and a severe conflict took place be¬ 
tween the Sikh and Chinese forces, in which 
Zorawur Singh fell: but this event belongs 
to a later period of Sikh history. 
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CHAPTER XXI. 

REIGN OP SUER SINGH. 

A.I). 1840 TO 1842. 

The event wliicU liad created a vacancy of 
the throne was so sudden and unforeKeen, 
that all parties wore unpre])ared, and the 
succession did not so clearly belong, by right 
of primogeniture, to the next son of Runjeet, 
as to preclude all other claims. The circum¬ 
stances of his birth* threw a doubt ujion 
the legitimacy of Sher Singh, who had never 
been distinctly acknowledged by his reputed 
father, and was sj)okon of as^^ the son of a 
tlioha, or carpenter. The qxmlitios of his 
character did not unfit him to wield the Sikh 
sceptre, and Dhoan Singh, the minister, 
whose will inclined the balance, determined 
to embrace his interests. He accordingly 
concealed the death of Nou Nelml Singh, 
• See vol. i. p, 281, 
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giving^ out that his injury was slight, and ex¬ 
cluding all but his partisans from access to 
the prince whilst he lived. In the meanwhile, 
he despatched messengers to his brother 
Golab, and to Sher Singh, who was then at 
his district of Butala, about seventy miles 
from Lahore, urging him to lose no time in 
coming to the capital. Upon the arrival of 
Sher Singh, the death of Nou Nehal was 
announced; the sirdars were convened, and 
it was resolved that Sher Singh should be 
placed at the head of the government, as 
regent, it being suggested that the widow of 
the late Maharaja was pregnant. Ho was 
accordingly proclaimed sovereign of the 
l*unjab on the 7th November. 

During the few days occupied in the fune- 
I'jil ceremonies of the late Maharaja (in which 
Ids two wives, in the bloom of youth and 
beauty, were burnt with the corpse), when 
(■ilkh etiquette requires an entire abstinence 
from public business, a formidable opposition 
to tlie pretensions of Sher Singh was matured. 
Chimd Kowr, the mother of Nou Nehal 
Singh, availed herself of the rule of suoces- 
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sion recognized by the Manjee Sikhs,* 
whereby a widow has, in default of male 
offspring, a title prior to that of a brother, 
and claimed the throne in her own right. 
She was the first wife of Khuruk Singh, 
and at this time about forty-four years of 
age; her person was still pleasing, although 
rather corpulent. Being a woman of much 
energy, and little principle or compunc¬ 
tion, as well as of dissolute manners, she 
took advantage of the period of twelve 
days’ suspension of business to form a strong 
party, of which Ajeet Singh, Sindawala, her 
paramour, was the head. Before that period 
had expired, Uttur Singh, the head of the 
Sindawala family, the nearest to the throne 
after the direct dcscondauts of Runjoot, 
arrived at Lahore, as well as Golab Singh, 
who, for some mysterious reason, took a 
different side from his brother Dhoan. Even 
Dhean’s son, lloera Singh, the favourite 
minion of Runject, and who performed so 
conspicuous a part in the drama afterwards 
enacted at this court, chose the cause of Chund 
* Vol. i. p. 147. 
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Kowr, which was also embraced hy the 
array. Dhean Singh now relinquished the 
attempt to maintain Sher Singh upon the 
throne, and the latter resigned his preten* 
sions, being the first to present his nuzzur, 
of 101 pieces of gold coin, to Chund Kowr, 
who, with the consent of the sirdars, was on 
the 30th November proclaimed Rani. 

The conduct of the Jummoo brothers in 
this aflair is difficult of explanation. Most 
authorities agree in attributing the different 
parts taken by them,—Dhean and Soochet 
linking themselves {ii)parcntly with the in¬ 
terest of Shor Singh, and Golab and Ileora 
with the Rani,—to some deep-laid scheme of 
subtle policy. It may, perhaps, bo traced to 
a motive which, in troubled times, impelled 
different members of one family in England 
to join opposite political parties, namely, a 
desire to preserve the family estates. 

Had the Rani been a woman of prudence 
and decency, and ba<l her council been men 
of ability and principle, she might have 
retained her position at the head of the 
government, in spite of the repugnance of a 
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martial people like the Sikhs to be ruled by 
a woman.* But she regarded the supreme 
authority as a means of indulging her pas¬ 
sions and vices; the licentiousness which 
was tolerated in Runjeet Singh was scan¬ 
dalous, even at Liahore,. in a female; and, 
moreover, she forgot how much she owed to 
the army (which had, perhaps, placed her 
upon the throne), having not only omitted 
to distribute gifts amongst them, but curtailed 
their privileges. She did not appear in 
public, and her council consisted of men who 
were not popular. Khooshal Singh was 
hated by the troops; Ram Singh and Govind 
Ram were unacquainted with military mat¬ 
ters, and these were her chief advisers, in 
addition to Golab Singh, whoso sincerity and 
fidelity were equivocal. The Rani and her ad¬ 
visers were opposed to the restoration of Raja 
Dhean Singh to his former authority, though 
he still held the post of prime minister, and 
it was ordered by the council that hence- 

* When this objootlon was euggostod to Cbund 
Kowr, it is said, she replied, “ England is ruled by a 
queen; why should it be a di^race to the Euiyab to be 
governed by a rani ?" 
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forward all decrees were to be signed with 
the Rani’s own hand. 

Discontent soon spread throughout the 
country; insurrections broke out in various 
parts, and the army at Lahore began to 
manifest tliat spirit of turbulence which led 
subsequently to such fearful consequences. 
Sher Singh was not an inattentive spectator 
of a state of things which portended a revo¬ 
lution. With a view of averting this cala¬ 
mity, or to secure the throne upon any terms, 
ho proposed to marry Chund Kowr, his 
brother’s widow, according to the Sikh rite 
of Kurawat or Cltadur-dula.* The Rani, 
though she had no design thus to part with 
power, affected to receive the proposal fa¬ 
vourably, and invited Sher Singh to an 
interview, treacherously making arrange¬ 
ments to waylay and murder him. This plot 
was disclosed (it is said by Dhean Singh) to 
Sher Singh, who retired to Butala. 

The majority of the sirdars now became 
convinced that the welfare of the nation 
required the removal of the llani, and the 
restoration of Sher Singh to the throne. 

* See vol. i. p. 147. 
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Dhean Singh and his brother Soochet, on 
pretence of a hunting-party in the hills, left 
Lahore, and in an interview with Shor Singh, 
advised him to march to the capital, de¬ 
claring that the troops there wore ready 
to join him, and that General Ventura would 
afford his aid. This declaration was con¬ 
firmed by the arrival of secret agents from 
the army, pledging the troops to support his 
claims, on condition that he gave them a 
certain amount of donatives, which was 
specified in a written agreement. 

The day of the Bussunt festival (lOtli 
January), when the Sikh trooi)s at Lahore 
would be paraded, was fixed upon as that of 
the proclamation of Sher Singh, who sot out 
from Butala, with about bOO men, on the 
8th January, and marching with expedition, 
arrived with his little band before Lalioro on 
the 10th. liumours of an intended outbreak 
had reached the oars of the Rani’s party, and 
Golab Singh occupied the Suramun-boorj, 
or citadel of Lahore, with his personal troops, 
about 3,000 men, placing the city gates in 
charge of Sikhs who wore swoni to bo faith¬ 
ful to the Rani. Money and liberal promises 
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•were dispensed to the troops and even the 
people. Upon the arrival of Sher Singh in 
the vicinity of Lahore, General Ventura 
immediately went to him,* with 6,000 men 
and twenty-one pieces of artillery. Nearly 
at the same moment, Dhean Singh galloped 
up, having preceded a body of 16,000 hill- 
men, whom he was leading from his estates. 

The rani had shut herself up in the Ha- 
zaree Bagh, or palace, with U ttur Singh, Ajeet 
Singh, Lena Singh, and others of her party; 
but they had no confidence. The troops in 
the city wore not to be depended upon, and 
part of Golab’s hill troops wore occupied in 
watching the Sikh garrison. However, the 
gates of the city were closed, and the walls 
mounted with cannon, which repeatedly fired 
at the assailants; but in the night of the 
14th, the latter gained an entrance into the 
city, where Sher Singh was welcomed with 
acclamations. 

The citadel was defended with groat ob¬ 
stinacy. An assault, after the gate and part 
of the wall had been breached, by a storming 

* It is said that the j^oneTal did not join Sher Siugb, 
having taken an oath of fidelity to the rani. 
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party of Akalis and others, headed by J owala 
Singh, was repulsed, and the party almost 
destroyed. The conflict raged till the (Veil¬ 
ing of the 17th January, the assailants 
suffering more than the garrison, being com¬ 
pletely without shelter. The loss of the 
besiegers, it is said, amounted to 2,000 men. 
The exasperated soldiers vowed revenge 
against Golab’.s party; at length Dhean 
Singh and Soocliot Singh, having procured a 
])romisc of pardon for Golab Singh and 
Heera Singh, by the intervention of Goiu^ral 
Ventura, a parley was entered into, and the 
citadel surrendered; but it required gntat 
efforts, and all the influence of Genorsil 
Ventura, to prevent the maasacro of the 
bravo garrison, which njarched out secretly 
at night, a Sikh [)riest being sent as a hos¬ 
tage for their safety. 

The Sikh soldiers, baulked of their re¬ 
venge upon the garrison of the eitiulcl, seem 
to Imve wreaked their fury upon the city. 
The enormities of which they wore guilty, it 
is said, almost baffle belief. Pro|)erty was 
phuidored and wantonly destroyed; mer¬ 
chants and shopkeepers were tortured; under 

VOL. IT. X 
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the pretext of seeking for obnoxious com¬ 
manders and moonshees, every species of 
violence and cruelty was perpetrated. “ Had 
the city been taken by storm, it would not, 
probably, have suffered more.”* General 
Court, who, like M. Ventura, however fa¬ 
vourable ho might have been to the cause of 
Slier Singh, scorned to violate his oath, was 
an object of peculiar hatred to the Sikh 
troops; his house was pillaged, and he was 
obliged, in order to save his life, to seek 
refuge in the British territory, whither he 
w'as followed by the Sindawala sirdar, IJttur 
Singh. Khooshal Singh was generously 
protected by Shor Singh at the risk of his 
own life; others escaped by being carried 
out of the city in tubs and baskets. Oolab 
Singh and Ilcera Singh retired with their 
troops to the right bank of the Ilavi. 

Meanwhile, Chund Kowr, though a pri¬ 
soner, experienced no other violence; she 
was allowed to occupy apartments in the fort, 
with Tek Chund, her treasurer, and, as re- 
jiortod, one of her paramours, and an ample 
allowance was made to her. Proviou? to the 
• Calcutta Reviow* No. II. p. 488* 
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fall of the citadel, she had despatched Ajeot 
Singh to Mr. Clerk, then at Umbala (towards 
whom, upon her accession, she held vcjry high 
language), and afterwards to Mr. Metcalfe, 
the resident at Delhi, projjosing to make oA’cr 
six annas in the rupee of the revenues of 
the Punjab (namely, one-half) to the British 
Governinent, if it would Hnp]>ort h<fr with its 
trooj)s against Sher Singh, whom she de¬ 
scribed as the son of a low man, then living 
at Aminahad. Ajeot afterwards proceeded 
to Calcutta, but he was refused an audience 
by Lord Auckland. It is scarcely nccoswiry 
to say that the proposition with which ho 
was charged was never for a moment enter¬ 
tained. In fact, upon the death of Non 
Nehal, Mr. Clerk had sent a message of con¬ 
gratulation to Sht*r Singh. 

The deposed llani remained in this state of 
restraint for more than a yt^ir, treated with 
outward respect, but closely watched; during 
this time the Sindawala sirdars in the British 
territory, in conjunction with tiio Itnni’s jwir- 
tisans at Lahore, carried on intrigues for her 
restoration, secretly levying troojw, oven 
corrupting somo of the Khalea regiments. 
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iiud it is not improbable that, had she lived 
]iiuch longer, a counter-revolution would have 
been essayed. But her life was brought to a 
sudden close in a mysterious manner. Whilst 
Hher Singh was absent from Lahore, the ex- 
Kaniwas one morning, in June, 1842, found 
in her apartment with her skull fractured, 
occasioned, it was discovered, hy four of her 
slave-girls having beaten her with their slip- 
pere,—an instrument of severe correction 
commonly employed in India,—in which 
state she lingered for three days, and then 
expired. The imnishinent of the criminals, 
who lost their hands, ears, and noses, and 
vrero exiled beyond tlio llavi, did not extin¬ 
guish the suspicion that the deed was done in 
obedience to orders, as an cosy mode of re¬ 
moving a dangerous person whoso life could 
not be openly taken.* 

Sher Singh was again proclaimed on the 

* According to a X«hore UkhW of Rotitonilwr 0, 
1843, Shor Singh Inoautiondy aoknowIodgtMl that hn 
was the anther of the Eaai's <te«^. Having hcoti in¬ 
formed, shortly before his own a«saswnation, tiiat Ajeot 
Hingh was conspiring agunst him, he deolarod that, !f 
ho found this to be true, he wonld pat him to desdi, 
“ as he had done with Chuud Kowr." 
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27th January, 184'1. The services rendered, 
and the risks encountered, hy Ilnja Dhean, 
made his restoration to office almost a debt 
of justice, and from tliat moment ho becamts 
the virtual ruler of the state. It is said that 
Slier Singh manilbsted his deference towards 
Dhean Singh so far as lutt only to make no 
order in the slightest matter without his 
a])probation, but to rise and fold his bands, 
—a mark of respect from an inferior to a 
superior,—in the presoiico of his minister. 
Ilis brother Golab, and his son llcora, wore 
invited to court; the latter was soon after 
appointed commander-in-chief of the army, 
whilst all offices at court and in the provinces 
wore filled with Dheun’s creatures, so that 
the power and influence of tho Jummoo fa¬ 
mily were now almost unlimitwl. The (“hiefs 
of the Zenana party, the entunies of this 
family, were punislmd by tho scujiiestration of 
their jagirs; that of Khooshal Singh, being 
contiguous to J)hcan's, was, of course, added 
to the minister’s overgrown poswissions, and 
tho jagini of the Stndawala sirdars were 
confiscated to tho Khalfia. Kyery attempt 
made to divide the favour of Uie Mabart^a 
X 2 
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with the minister brought punishment, if not 
ruin, upon the aspirant. Some were sent on 
(listaut employments, others wore banished, 
and Jowala Singh, who had headed the 
storming party at the Summuii-boorj, and 
was a personal friend of Sher Singh, en¬ 
deavouring to make head against the minis¬ 
ter’s monopoly of influence, was thrown into 
l)ri8on upon a charge of treason, and starved 
to death. 

But whilst tho minister was thus intrench¬ 
ing his authority, and tho Maharaja, a good- 
natured sensualist, was solacing hiinsolf with 
an unrestrained indulgence in evcjry species 
of intemperance, a spirit was growing up in 
the army, which, like tlio demon in 15a8t(!rn 
fiction, threateuo<l to devour tho magician 
who had raised it. Tho troops in the pro¬ 
vinces,—Peshawur, Multan, Cashmoro, 
and Mundi,—-imitated tho licentious oxam- 
]>lo of those at the capital, and tho year 1841 
is described as a year of terror throughout 
the Punjab. Tho manner in which these 
eruptions of turbulence and rapacity were 
met at those places is characteristic of the 
various individuals who had to deal with 
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them. General Avitabili, at Peshawur, when 
the mutinous battalions demanrtod the gra¬ 
tuities which had been given to their fellows 
at Lahore, paid them all they demanded, ainl 
discharged them, giving secret information 
to the neighbouring ])easantry—Mahoinedans 
in faith and robbers by i»rofession—that the 
retiring soldiers were rebels, who had plenty 
of inojuy. Tlio liint was acted upon; the 
Sikhs wore attacked by the Afglmns, and 
though they made a vigorous resistance, M'ere 
glad to disgorge their extortions, and return 
to the service. At Multan, Dowan Sawmi 
Mull, the able gov<‘rnor of that province', in 
like manner, complied with all the demands 
of his rebellious troops, tind allowed them to 
depart to their homes, despatching, at the 
same time, bodies of trusty sohlitfrs, who 
took from the .Sikhs (travcdling in small 
parties) the money they had r<ic(uved. At 
Cashmere, the governor, Mean Singh, a man 
of groat firmness, refustal to conj{>Iy with tlie 
impudent dmnands of his Sikh soldiers, up<m 
which they murdered him in open durbar, an 
ac/t which brou^t upon them stMtody and 
appropriate punishment. Oohd) Sii^||i» bdng 
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in the neighbourhood, promptly moved upon 
Cashmere; the mutineers made a desperate 
resistance, and were destroyed almost to a 
man. At Mundi, the mutineers seem to 
have been uncontrolled, the general, Ven¬ 
tura, being absent, and several Europeans 
suffered. Mr. Foulkes, an English adven¬ 
turer, a young man of much promise, a 
colonel in the Sikh service, was attacked in 
his tent, cut down, and cast, while yet alive, 
upon a burning i)ilc.* A French officer, 
Colonel Mouton, was saved by the heroism 
of his wiftt, who tlirew herself botwoou him 
and his assassins, and called upon them t(» 


* Colonol I'Niulkcis Ih wdl HjiHlcon of by Mr. Vigno 
(Travols in KaNhiuir, vol. i. p. l.'iO) anil Lieut. Barr 
(Journal, p. To). Thu fonnor Rtatoa that ho diatin- 
guishcsl himself at tho siogo of a virgin fortress, called 
Ambota, taken from the Mundi nya by General Ven¬ 
tura. Tho troo[»« under liiw command being in a state 
of mutiny, ho was advisnd not to interfere, but to 
depart. He refused, however, with proper spirit, to 
leave his post. In tho night ho was awakened by the 
ories of his orderly, who called to him to fly; but tho 
soldiers rushed into the tent, out him down, aud a pile 
being heaped up and sot Are to, he was cast upon it 
and burnt before life was extinct. Some of these mie- 
creants were {runulied at tho instigation of Mr. Clerk., 
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kill her, a sight which touched the feelings 
of even those savages, and diverted them 
from the crime. In this state of things, 
General Ventura, and all the 12uroi>ean 
officers who could leave the service, retired 
from the Punjab. 

The disorganiz('d condition of the army 
produced a corrcsjvonding effect upon the 
internal state of the country. Bauds of 
robbers roamed about; old feuds revived; 
boundary disputes wore decided by the sword; 
assassination stalked in the open day, and 
every vestige, oven of the imperftmt system 
of law which hatl hitherto prjsserved order 
and tranquillity, was rapidly disappearing. 

The abilities and energies of Dhoan Singh, 
groat as they were, could not subdue these, 
manifold evils. The numt urgt'ut was the 
condition of the army, and he eudeuvoiired 
to rid himself of tlm more turlmhmt of the 
troops by (liscdiarging them with gratuities, 
and replacing them by hill-men. But whilst 
these raw levies dtttcriorated the character of 
the anny, the discharged srddiers augmented 
the plundering bands which desolated the 
provinces. Some of the disbanded troops 
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crossed the Sntluj, and occasioned great dis¬ 
orders in the British territory. 

The minister, moreover, was not altogether 
without opposition at the durbar, where a 
party still maintained its ground, consisting 
of men who, though bitter enemies of the 
Jummoo family, were too cautious and pru¬ 
dent to come in open collision with its power. 
The heads of this party were Futtoh Singh 
Man, an old, brave sirdar; Sham Singh, 
Atarowala; and Lena Singh, Majcthia. The 
influence of their advice upon the mind of 
tho Maharaja was B<intetinu's visible to the 
minister, who, in order to remove it, would 
leave Lahore, apparently in disgust, and go 
to hunt, or pay a visit to his hill estates; he 
soon found that his absence was intolerable, 
and that ho was soothed, and courted back 
to manage tho difficult functions of the go¬ 
vernment, and keep in subjection the unruly 
soldiery, who would surround the palace, and 
even offer direct affronts to the Maharaja 
himself. 

During this eventful year, various events 
occurred of minor importance. In July, 
1841, the widow of Nou Nohol Singh was 
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delivered of a still-born son, which relieved 
Sher Singh from ono source of approhonsioii. 
In the month of Ai>ril, the Maharaja had a 
narrow escape from drowning. Having em¬ 
barked on the Ravi, upon an excursion of 
pleasure, with Dheau Siiigli, and other per¬ 
sons of rank, the boat, Ixdng overladtni, went 
down in deep water. The ele]»hants, which 
attended the party on the banks, were driven 
into the water, and all the porsoiis were 
saved except Umur Singh, Aloowala. In the 
previous month, Tek Chund, the treasurer 
of the Rani, Kowr Chund, was n!mrdere<I 
in hor apartment, the lady being wounded in 
the vain endeavour to preserve the life of her 
favourite. The object of the assassins being 
to force Tek Ch\md to reveal the place where 
certain treasure was supposed to be concealed, 
it must be ]iresuniod that they were autho- 
riiscxl by persons in authority. 

At the close of the year, the calamitous 
outbreak at (hibul occurred, taking evary 
one by surprise, fulfilling, however, the sa¬ 
gacious prognostications of Ilui^ect Singh. 
The critical situation in which our troops in 
that country wore ploood, and the difficulty 
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of relieving them, rendered the friendly co¬ 
operation of the Sikh Government a matter 
of vast importance. It must he allovt^ed 
that, as far as the government itsolf was con¬ 
cerned, there was little reason to complain, 
though its orders, being intrusted to unwilling 
agents, were inefficiently executed. 

No sooner was the intelligence received at 
hahore, than the strongest assurances were 
given to Mr. Clerk, that all the obligations 
contracted by the Sikh Government, under 
the tripartite treaty, should bo puiuitually 
fulfilled. In confonaity with thi.s eiiguge- 
nient, strong reinforcements were sent off t<» 
Poshawur, undt^r the command of Raj'a Golub 
Singh, who wus accompanied by l^ortab 
Singh, the Maharaja's son. Disafifection and 
insubordination had, however, spread tltrough- 
out the army, and impaired tho autliority of 
its commanders. Brigadier Wild, who was 
ordered to enter the Khyber Pass in the 
beginning of 1842, and occupy the fort of 
All Musjid, had no guns, and sought tho loan 
of a few, with some troops, from General 
Avitabili, at Peshawur, who acknowledged 
that ho had received orders from the Mahit>- 
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raja to co-operate with the British forces. 
But he confessed, at the same time, that iiis 
men were so mutinous that they w’ould not 
obey his ordoi-s. “ The Sikh soldiers,” Bri¬ 
gadier Wild wrote, on the 8th January, 1842, 
“are in a disorganized and insubordinate 
state; the men, as W'oll as their chiefs, are 
decidedly averse to contribute in any way to 
the success of our arms. General Avitabili 
told mo that ho ordered, to-day, two batta¬ 
lions, which it was intended should co-<jpe- 
rate with us, to move out to Jumrood, from 
their lines at I’oshawur, and they flatly 
refused, giving him to understand that they 
intended to return to Lahore. In the next 
place, ho also ordered throe guns to be taken 
to Jumrood ; but as these were in progress, 
the soldiers seized on one of them, and let 
only the other two proct'txl.”* The com¬ 
mandants of the corps alleged that tln^ had 
received secret iiistruetions not to movtt. 
Captain Mackeson had a conference with the 
commandants, and at length prevailed upon 
them to promise to co-operate with Brigadier 

* Papers relating to Mil. Operatione in Afglianleiaa, 
184.3, p. 03. 

VOL. 11. Y 
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Wild iu entering the i)ass and occupying Ali 
Musjid; and four Sikh battalions, with ar¬ 
tillery, were appointed to advance with him. 
Within a few hours of the time fixed for the 
o])erations, the Sikhs abandoned the Briga¬ 
dier, who, in the attempt to force the defile 
as far as Ali Musjid, was repulsed by the 
Khyburis and Afreedis, and forced to retreat 
to Junirood with a heavy loss. 

The negotiations with the Lahore durbar 
resjiecting these matters were placed by the 
Indian Government, with almost discretion¬ 
ary powera, in the hands of Mr. Clerk, whoso 
])ersonal influence with the durbar, the Sikh 
chiefs, and oven the i)opulation, was groat, 
and who was enabled to establish an intimate 
intercourse directly with the Maharaja and 
the minister; by his moans every effort was 
employed to overcome the obstacles to a 
hearty co-operation with our forces on the 
l)art of the Sikh troops. Mr. Clerk wrote 
from Amritsur, on the 6th March, 1842, that 
he had held a conference with the Maharcja 
upon this subject; that the durbar had urged 
the necessity of caution in advancing, and 
that, when General Pollock had been roin- 
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forced by General McCaskill’s brigade, Golab 
Singh had been ordered to co-ojiei’ate; and 
it does not appear in any case that there was 
backwardness on the part of the Sikh 
niandcrs. “ The chiefs,” observes General 
Pollock, “are, as far as I have observed, 
courteous, and ])crhaps well-disposed towanls 
us; but the bearing of the Holdiery, one and 
all, is insolent, and they scruple not to express 
their wish that we may meet with reverses: 
they are a disorganized rabble.”* 

Upon the occasion of the advance of Ge¬ 
neral Pollock’s army into the Khybur, the 
Sikhs (a portion of Golab Singh’s army) 
rodoemod their character, by forcing the 
Jubhagi entrance, with a lo8.s e(inal to that 
of the British troops. An agreement was 
made with Golab Singh that ho should Indd 
the pass as far as Ali Musjid. 

The most friendly intercourse continued 
to bo maintained by Mr. Clerk with the 
Lahore durbar, and in Juno, 1842, the 
Mahait^a proceeded in porsou to tlio west¬ 
ward, to lend the weight of liis own presence 
and influonco to the endeavours ma»lo for 


* Pap«rii, tU ante. 
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Testoring order and discipline in the Sikh 
ai-my at Pcshawur. 

Several reasons are assigned by Mr. Clerk, 
which should moderate our indignation at 
the conduct of the Sikh army. A very 
strong impression seems to have prevailed 
amongst them, and even their commanders, 
that we had taken possession of Cabulistan 
on our own account, and intended to occupy 
Peshawur, which was a dependency of the 
Durani empire; and with reference to their 
refusal to provide carriage-cattle to tho Bri¬ 
tish commissariat (of which General Pollock 
heavily complained), Mr. Clork ascribed it to 
“ a religious and an invincible repugnance 
to consign their bullocks to a kine-killing 
aimy,” So far from the British Government 
meditating acquisitions of Sikh territory. 
Lord Ellenborough authorized Mr. Clerk to 
inform the Lahore Government, that if it 
should be desirous of adding to its dominion 
the territory lying between the right bank of 
the Indus, the Sufeed Koh, and tho Himalaya, 
the British Government would not object to 
that object being effected, and would faci¬ 
litate it by placing Jclalabad (which the 
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Maharaja desired to possess) in the hands of 
the Sikhs.* The latter proposal was ac¬ 
cepted by the Lahore durbar, and General 
Pollock was accordingly directed, upon his 
retirement from Cabul, to give up Jclalaba<l 
to the Sikh troops in its existing state. 

In June, 1842, a Sikh force, of 5,(KM) 
men, advanced through the Khybiir Pass, 
and took up a position near Jelalal)ad; a 
circumstance which, considering the state of 
the troops, was viewed by our comnmmlers 
with some uneasiness. Moreover, the fever¬ 
ish state of the Lahore durbar, in the month 
of August, excited a[)prohonsionH in tint 
mind of Lord Ellenborough, who detormimid 
to assemble an annyof reserve, which, whilst 
it would facilitate the ojtorations of our ar¬ 
mies in Cabul, would “ strengthen thf> (‘xist- 
ing government of Lah(>re.” The G<tvernor- 
Genoral referred, at the same time, to the 
recent murder of Cliund Kowr, the evident 
suspicions of Ii>(^‘a Golab Singh, the jealou¬ 
sies and uneasiness of tlio Mahamja, “ and 
his occasional indiscrotiou in making known 
his feelings, together with the conversatiouH 
* Papers ui ante, p. 202, 

Y 2 
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ill the rlurbar,* whicli exhibit generally, on 
the part of the chiefs, doubts of the conti¬ 
nuance of our power, and suspicions of our 
intentions, if we should retain it.”f 

From the reports of these conversations, 
which appeared in the Lahore Ukhbars at 
this time, it is manifest that Sher Singh 
evinced much impatience, if not disgust, at 
the turmoils of his court, and at the state of 
subjection in which he was retained by the 
Jummoo family, and some hasty expressions 
foil from him, which denoted that, in his 
opinion, ease, security, and personal freedom 
would not have been purchased too dearly 
by a transfer of his sovereignty to the Bri¬ 
tish (Jovornment. It would seem that Dhean 
fSingh approhendod such a stop, and to pre¬ 
vent it, redoubled his vigilance, watching all 
the motions of the Maharaja, who was vir¬ 
tually a captive. Either the minister, or his 
son Heera Singh, or one of their confede¬ 
rates, was in proximity to him day and night. 
Whether at the durbar, or in his jirivate 

* Thow conversations aro pubiishoil in tlio Uklibars, 
being taken down by news-writers in attendance. 

t Letter to Secret Otmwnittoe, (Jtb August, 1842. 
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apartments, reviewing lus troops or hunting, 
the prince was never unattended by one of 
these spies upon his motions, whose respect¬ 
ful demeanour gave him no ostensible ground 
of complaint. 

The Governor-General of British India 
(Lord lillenboroiigh) having removed from 
Calcutta toAvards the Sutluj, in order to be 
near the scene of operations whilst our troops 
were retiring from Afghanistan, a commu¬ 
nication was made from his lordship to the 
Lahore durbar by Mr. Clerk, on the 7th 
Sei)tombor, cxjtresHing a desire to meet the 
Maharaja, “ to discuss some weighty political 
matters.” This proj)Osal was altogether in¬ 
consistent with the views of the minister, 
and accordingly it was at first declined for 
the jiresent, nixiu the ground that, as the 
Hikh troops were absent on foreign service, 
the Maharajii (ttmld not appear projjurly at¬ 
tended. The point, however, was urged by 
the Govcnior-Oeueral, and at a special dur¬ 
bar on the Dth Decemhor, Mr. Clerk had an 
interview with Slier Singh, which lasted an 
hour' and a half. After his departure, the 
question was discussed, when, though the 
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sirdars were averse to it, the Maharaja de¬ 
clared himself in favour of the interview, 
and a letter was accordingly sent to Mr. 
Clerk, stating that his highness was ready 
to conform to the wishes of the Governor- 
General. Dliean Singh endeavoured to 
alarm the prince’s fears, observing that the 
English had 60,000 men then assembled at 
Ferozopore (including tho troops returned 
from beyond tho Indus), and “it did not 
become his highness to pay a visit to the 
Governor-General in a foreign country, sur¬ 
rounded by such a force.” Shcr Singh scorns 
to have been at first struck with this sug¬ 
gestion. He had, however, gone too far to 
recede, and a deputation was sent to Feroze- 
pore, where Lord EllenborougU was then 
residing, and soon after Raja Dhean Singh 
was directed to accompany Fertab Singh 
(tho son of the Maharaja), with 5,000 men, to 
carry the compliments of Sher Singh to his 
lordship. This mission was received with 
much honour, and a retuni mission, with 
Mr. Secretary (now Sir T.) Maddock at tho 
head, proceeded to Lahore, whore it arrived 
on the 6th January, 1843. 
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The reception of this mission was in every 
respect most friendly. Mr. Maddock, with 
a numerous suite,* was introduced the next 
day to the Maharaja, at a full durbar. They 
were conducted into the palace-garden, the 
paths being spread with shawl-carpet-s, lined 
on either side by tho body-guard, in splendid 
di’esses. Passing through these, they were 
conducted to a platform, forty feet long by 
twenty broad, entirely covered with shawl- 
carpets, sumeonas, or canopies, su 2 )ported by 
silver poles, being stretched over it. Here 
the durbar was hold. Mr. Maddock was 
received, on alighting from his elephant, by 
Pertab Singh, then a fine boy, ten years of 
ago, and on ascending the flight of Btoi)S, ho 
was mot by tho Maharaja, and tho persons 
composing tho jiarty (twonty-soven in nmn- 
l)or), after being introduced, wore conducted 
to chairs, whitdi extended in a row fretm the 
right of tho Maharaja, who seated himsedf in 
a gold chair. With tho excci>tiou of some 
of the principal j»orsons of tho court, mo.st 
of the sirdars and ministers stiuattod down 
on his loft hand. At this preliminary dur- 
* Inclnding Lord Altamont and Captain Von Orlioli. 
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bar, nothing but introductions took place. 
The following day, another durbar was held, 
at which the presents were exhibited. On 
the 9th they were entertained by the Maha¬ 
raja in the palace. Entering the Suraraun- 
boorj, they were received by Sher Singh, who^ 
after they had sat for a few minutes, took 
Mr. Maddock’s hand, and conducted him and 
the party into an open court, illuminated on 
all sides. In the centre was a tank of water, 
on the surface of which floated a golden 
peacock, made of coloured lamjja, and various 
water-fowls, whilst a fountain played at each 
corner. On one side of the square was a 
promenade; on another, wore shawl canopies 
on silver poles, beneath which car])ct8 wore 
spread and chairs amngod; on a third side 
was tho>S'Aw/i MaJutkov Hall of Mirrors,being 
entirely lined, coiling and walls, with looking- 
glasses. Between the reservoir and the Hall 
of Mirrors, tables wore arranged, with viands 
and liquors, including excellent champagne, 
sherry, and other European wines. Whilst 
these liquors were passing round, and the 
nautch-girls were dancing, the Maharaja 
ordered his stud of fat, richly-caparisoned 
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horses, as well as his jewels, to be exhibited 
to his visitors, and he unclasped from hisai-m 
the celebrated koh-i-noor, which had been 
rescued from Jugernat. On the following 
day the Maharaja reviewed, in company with 
Mr. Maddock, the troops at the capital, 
amounting to 00,000 men, the line extending 
to between eight and nine miles. 

The ])rojccted interview between the Ma¬ 
haraja and the Governor-General did not take 
place; upon the close of this year a san¬ 
guinary revolution changed the whole iUco 
of affairs at tho court of Lahore. 

Before entering upon this i)aiuful narrntivo, 
it may bo proper to notice sonu) iucidonts 
in Sikh history less important, Imt not with¬ 
out interest. 

In January, 1843, Dost Mahomed Khan, 
released from his confinement by the un¬ 
toward events in Afghanistan, in his progress 
towards Cabul through tho Punjab, could do 
no less than pay a visit to the Maharaja at 
Lahore. Had his choice been perfectly free, 
he would probably have avoided an intmiow 
which, for many reasons, must have been 
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mortifying. Des 2 ioiled of all tlio attributes 
of rank and dignity, indebted to the clemency 
of his conquerors for his liberation, he pre¬ 
sented himself before the chiefs of a nation 
which hated him and was hated by him, and 
had been a party to his humiliation. But the 
Ameer experienced generous treatment at 
the hands of Shcr Singh, who received him 
on the 21st January, in full durbar, with all 
the honour duo to a royal visitor. Dost 
Mahomed Khan remained at the court 
for more than a month, during which time 
much negotiation was observed between him 
and the Sikh ministerH, and some treaty or 
compact was executed by the Ameer, the 
effect of which did not transjfiro, beyond a 
statement in one of the TIkhbars, that the 
latter had consented to pay tribute to Lahore 
for some territory to bo coded to him. In 
May, Mr. Clerk visited Lahore, to bo i)resout 
at the marriage ceremony of Prince Pertab 
Singh, the eldest son of the Maharaja, and 
heir-apparent. At the same time, General 
Avitabili resigned the govemorshij) of Posh- 
awur, in consequence of his health, and came 
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to Lahore to obtain leave to visit Europe. 
The government of Peshavrar, civil and 
military, was committed to Tej Singh. 

The Maharaja, about this time, paid a 
visit to the estates of Golab Singh at Jum- 
moo, in connection with which some incidents 
had recently happened, but the narrative re¬ 
quires to be taken up from an earlier period. 

Iloforeiico has already been made to the 
military operations and conquests of the Sikhs 
in Tibet, which appear to have boon carried 
on upon a larger scale than was supposed at 
the period when they took place. 

Tibet is commonly distributed into three 
great provinces, namely, Upi)er Tibet, or 
Bootan; Middle Tibet, or Ladakh; and Lit¬ 
tle Tibet, or Bulti. Middle Tibet, which 
immediately adjoins the territory of Cash¬ 
mere, in the reign of Aurungzob, was in¬ 
vaded by the Kalmaks, and the ruler of 
the oountry, unable to repel them, applied 
for aid to the Mogul governor of Cash- 
mere^ who granted it on condition that 
Ladakh became tributary to the Mogul 
empire. From that period, until the reign 

VOL. IL z 
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of Mahomed Shah, Ladakh paid, through 
Cashmere, a small annual tribute to the 
court of Delhi. On the invasion of Hin¬ 
dustan by Ahmed Shah Abdali, the tribute 
vras transferred to the Durani government 
of Cabul, and was paid to their officers in 
Cashmere, until that province was invaded 
and subdued by the Sikhs, llunjeet Singh 
intimated his intention to enforce his claim 
upon Ladakh, as lord of Cashmere, and the 
raja (or khalun) was advised to ward off 
this claim, which he knew would eventually 
lead to the appro]uiation of the whole terri¬ 
tory, by tendering his allegiance to the 
government of British India, as the legiti¬ 
mate representative of the dynasty of Timur. 
This step was delayed till the reception of a 
message from the court of Lahore, through 
the governor of Cashmere, inquiring why the 
tribute had not been paid as usual, and threat¬ 
ening a forcible levy, if it was not speedily 
despatched. At this critical juncture (1821), 
the late Mr. Moorcroft happened to be at 
Leh, the capital of the state of Ladakh, and 
the khalun requested him to be the medium 
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of forwarding his tender of allegiance to the 
British Government, as his paramount sove¬ 
reign. Mr. Moorcroft consented to do so, 
apprizing the Sikh ruler, at the same time, 
by letter, of what he had done, expostulating 
likewise with that chief on his unjustifiable 
demand of tribute. Mr. Moorcroft con¬ 
ceived that his motives justified this interpo¬ 
sition, though ho was clothed with no oflScial 
character: on the one hand, he averted from 
an amiable and harmless people the oppres¬ 
sive weight of Sikh exaction and insolence; 
on the other, he secured for his country an 
influence over a state which, lying on the 
British frontier, offered a central mart for 
the extension of her commerce to Turkistan 
and China, and a strong ovitwork against an 
enemy from the north. Ills conduct was, 
however, wholly disap])rovod of, and lut was 
severely censured by tho Siiprom(» Govern¬ 
ment at Calcutta, for taking unauthorizedly 
a part in political arrangements. Tho alltj- 
giancc of Ladakh was declined, and llunjeot 
Singh was Informed that Mr. Moorcroflt had 
acted without the sanction of the British 
Government; consequently, tlie khalun of 
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Ladakh and his state were left at the mercy 
of tlie Sikh ruler.* 

Runjeet, however, was not in a condition 
or humour to take advantage of his oppor¬ 
tunity in this quarter, until the Jummoo raja, 
Golab Singh, had extended his authority in 
the hills, and acquired by his severities a re¬ 
putation which became the terror of the 
country, and he was then authorized to 
enforce the demands of the Sikh court upon 
Ladakh. Golab placed an army under the 
command of Zorawur Singh, who gradually 
subjected the whole province, and, defeating 
the klialun in 1836, deposed him from his 

* Moorcroft's Travels, vol. i. p. 420. Professor Wil¬ 
son, in tlio profoeo to his edition of Mr. Mooreroft's 
Travels, observes; “ The fear of giving offonco to Kun- 
joet Singli, no doubt, induced tho Qovernmont to 
reprove Mr. Moorcroft, and to dooline tbo proffered 
allogianoo of Ladakh ; but it is much to be regretted 
that any such needless approhonwon should have per¬ 
suaded them to relinguish so justillable an opportunity 
(if extending British influence. Ruiycet had not tho 
shadow of a right to claim Ladakh as his own. It was 
an independent prindpality, at liberty to seek protoe- 
tiou whoro it ohoso, and the buckler of the British 
power might have been warrantably thrown over it, 
without injury to its own indepondenee, or to the rights 
of its neighbours." 
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authority, and vested it in a person appointed 
by Golab Singh. Ladakh is now little better 
than a Sikh province, the Ladakhis being 
treated by their conquerors with insolence 
and cruelty.* 

The occupation of Ladakh was only a 
stc]) to further encroachments. When Sher 
Singh was governor of Cashmere, he endea¬ 
voured to make himself master of Little 
Tibet, which likewise adjoins the valley to 
the north. Ho advanced towards Iskardo, 
the capital, as far as Godyh, where a rapid 
torrent joins the T’hung Kurym stream at 
right angles, and forms with it and the 
surrounding mountains a barrier impassable 
by any native invader. Hero ho found a 
matchlock behind every rock on the opjiosite 
bank of a furious river. He attomi>ted to 
gain his end by di])lomacy, and the gylfo, 
Ahmed Shah, kept the Sikhs in play till the 
severe weather suddenly commenced, when 

* Major Ijiiwronco (Adv. in th© Punjab, vol. i, p. 37) 
©ays, the flrat intimation Itunjoot Bingh roooiveU of th© 
©poratione on tho LadaJkli frontier was th© announett- 
mont of tho occupation of Ladakh Iteelf by Zomwur 
fciingb. 
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tlioy commenced a precipitate retreat. The 
cold chilled them, and in a snow-storm 
hundreds perished upon the plateau above 
Burzil.* 

Golab Singh, however, having pushed his 
conquests to the edge of the valley of Cash- 
mere, soon subjected Little Tibet, which is 
now tributary to the Sikhs, or to the Jum- 
moo family. 

On the eastern frontier of Ladakh lies the 
large province of Chan-tan, known to the 
liootoas as lliundcs, or Hemdes, the ‘ Re¬ 
gion of Cold,’ comprehending what has been 
(•ailed Uj)por Tibet. This country was for¬ 
merly subject to independent princes, but 
their authority gradually merged in that of 
iriaasa (the name of the capital of Bootan), 
which is under the nominal authority of 
Cliiuo, a Chinese governor residing in the 
city. By virtue of some ancient agreement, 
the wool of tho shawl goat, of which this 
cold country is the chief resort, is sold ex¬ 
clusively to tho {)oople of Ladakh: hence 
probably arose some constructive claim on 
the part of the Sikhs. In the season of 1840, 

* Vigne, Travels in Kashmir, vol. ii. p. 2l(t. 
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Zorawur Singh, the commander of the Sikh 
amy, marched from Loh, the capital of 
Ladakh, along the valley of the Sirih-ka-hab, 
or groat eastern branch of the Indus, sub¬ 
jecting the places in his progress, passing the 
hills to Rodokh on the north, and pressing 
onward to Gartokh on the south-east, whence 
lie appears to have reached the eastern shore 
of tlio celebrated Manasarowur lake. He 
encountered little or no opposition; the 
leaders of the Tibetan troops,—a few thou¬ 
sand rabble, unworthy of the name of soldiers, 
—were panic-stricken, and the inhabitants, 
armed and unarmed, fled in consternation 
before him. The dob, or chief, of Chan-tan 
having retreated with Ins force.s, Zorawur 
Singh took possession, without resistance, of 
Tuklahah, a largo commercial town situated 
in a fine valley, as extensive as that of Ne- 
paul. 

The advance of the Sikhs, thus unopposed, 
to tho northern confines of tho British pro¬ 
vinces of Ourhwal and Kumaon, excited the 
attention of our authorities on the frontier, 
and some communications passed between 
them and tho Sikh commander, who was 
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extremely courteous, and professed a readi¬ 
ness to comply ’with all the wishes of our 
Government. The political agent at Simla 
(Mr. Erskine) was, however, informed that 
the Government had resolved not to interfere 
in the aggressive movements of the Sikhs. 
Suhseq[uently, the British commissioner in 
Kumaon had a conference with Zorawur 
Singh at Tuklahah (a place never visited 
before by a European), which appeared to 
be a city inferior only to H’lassa. With the 
exception of sending (with the consent of 
the Lahore court) a British officer (Lieute¬ 
nant Cunningham) to the Sikh camp in the 
hills, no interruption, therefore, of their 
career of conquest was offered by the British 
Government, and the court of Nepaul seems 
to have been either in collusion with the 
Sikhs, or to have partaken of the general 
panic inspired by their arms. Under these fa¬ 
vourable circumstances, Zorawur Singh con¬ 
tinued his acquisitions, and in September, 
1841, he had subdued the whole of Kulu, and 
possessed himself of all the strongholds in the 
mountains, from the right bank of the Upper 
Sutluj to the innermost rocossos of Tibet. 
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His career was stopped by the Chinese 
commander in Chan-tan, who marched from 
H’lassa against the Sikhs, with an army of 
10,000 men, about one-fifth Ghoorkas, and 
the rest Tibetans and Tartars, An action 
was fought in December, 1841, or January, 
1842, near Tuklahah, in which the Sikh 
army was entirely <lefeated> and Zorawur 
Singh was slain. The victors cut off the oars 
and head of the Sikh general, and sent them 
as trophies to H’lassa. His successor in the 
command entered into a treaty with the 
Chinese general, by which the Sikhs engaged 
to give up their arms, and to trust to his 
mercy. They had, probably, deserved little 
mercy, and they experienced none; they 
wore not, indeed, massacred, but they were 
suffered to jjcrish with cold and hunger, save 
a misorable remnant, consisting of about 100, 
who found their way, exhausted and frost¬ 
bitten, to the British hill station of Almo- 
rah. 

After the defeat and fall of Zorawur 
Singh, the Chinose-Tibetan army proceeded 
to Gartokh, expelled most of the Sikh gar¬ 
risons in that province, Dapa, and other 
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forts, and advanced to the frontiers of La¬ 
dakh. Intelligence of these events reached 
Golah Singh whilst he was at Pcshawur, in 
command of the army of co-operation. He 
immediately proceeded to Cashmere, to col¬ 
lect his forces and organize his j’lans for the 
defence of Ladakh, the people of which had 
risen in opposition to the Sikhs upon the 
approach of the Chinese-Tibetan army. 

The dci)artnre of Golab Singh wrought 
a mi.schiovou8 effect upon the troops at 
Peshaw'ur, who broke out again into insub¬ 
ordination, occasioning much apprehension 
to the IJritish comnninders.* 

* Pttimra relating to tlio MU. Operotione in Afglian- 
i«tan, 1843,|.p. aoi, 2«7, 2WI. 
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CHAPTER XXI1. 

A.I). I84y ANI> l.S'H. 

The tragical events which cl{>!5t*d tin- 
reign of Slier Singh are still wraiiped in 
mystery. The dcstraction of the chief 
agents; the rapid succession of revolutions, 
each of which almost obliterated the memory 
of the preceding; the dark and apjiarently 
inexi>licablo motives of some of the actors, 
and the imperfect and often contradictory 
reports of the native news-writers, upon 
which the historian is constrained to rely,* 
conspires to east a cloud of obscurity over 
these transactions which will probably never 
bo altogether dissipated. 

It has been already related that, upon the 
overthrow of Chund Kowr’s authority and 
the re-establishment of Shor Singh upon the 
throne, the sirdars of the Sindawala fhmlly 

* These neir»-writorM may, in onUnaty' timea, be 
trusted as to foots, though not as to Inforonoes. 
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(descended from a common ancestor with 
Runjeet Singh), who had embraced the 
Rani’s party, fled across the Sutluj, except 
Lena Singh, Sindawala,* who was seized and 
imprisoned. TJttur Singh, the head of that 
fiunily, and Ajeet Singh, the paramour of 
the late Rani, whilst refugees in the British 
territory, maintained constant intercourse 
with their party at the court, where a faction 
still remained hostile to the Jummoo family. 
The army was tainted with this spirit of 
discontent, infused and fed by the intrigiics 
of the Sindawalas, which caused the Maha- 
rtya and his minister much uneasiness. Mr. 
Clerk, writing to tho Indian Govornmont, in 
May, 1842, said that tho subject rnost oc¬ 
cupying tho mind of the Maharaja at that 
time was tho position of tho Sindawala 
chiefs, and that there is nothing which his 
highness would at present feel so great an 
obligation as the restraining these chiefs 
from creating commotion in his army, and 
their renewing their allegiance on perfectly 
iwbmissivo terms to tho throne.” By the 

* To be dwtloguiehed front I^ena Singh, of the Ms- 
jetbia fkndly. 
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intervention of the British Government, a 
reconciliation took place, and these chiefs 
were recalled, pardoned, and restored to 
their estates. 

Uttur Singh is described* ns a respectable 
man, well versed in Sikh politics, one of 
Runjeet’s school, and therefore he drew 
around him the genuine Khalsas, who re¬ 
verenced the name of the groat Maharaja. 
In pereon ho was middle-sized, of stout build, 
with a plain, unmarked countenance, and, 
like the old Sikh leaders, of simple and un¬ 
ostentatious maimers. lie, however, wanterl 
some of the qualities, including tact and 
political firmness, essential to a leader in 
those peculiar timos.f Lena Singh was tall, 

^ Calcutta Review, No. II. }>, 40/i. 

f The writer ef the Review aiUn: “ Wo luipiK-ned 
to moot Uttur Singh lio was Hying from a place near 
tlio hilln, whoro ho reNiJctl when Whor Singh wiiH niur- 
(lorcd. It was jii«t at night-fall; ho wa« Wvoimrking 
cm a wido plain, in tho midat of a «inall party of forty 
or fifty retainers, and though ho had then roaehcMl 
the protected Sikh states, and wan com|>arativoIy wafe, 
we found him on tho alert IIo was uji in an instant 
and did not seem half*incliitod to stop out a fow jmicom 
from his followers to talk to a mugle European* 
After a little oonvorsotion hU eusplcions flort nnd hci 

VOL, n. 2 A told 
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very dark, much addicted to strongs liquore, 
but having the rare character of a speaker 
of the truth. Ajeot Singh, nephew of Ut- 
tur, was a fat, broad-faced man, of blunt 
speech, good manners, but corrupt morals. 

Upon the restoration of these persons and 
their adherents to court, Slier Singh hoped to 
extinguish intrigue and to lead a quiet life; 
Imt ho seems to have rendered more com¬ 
plicated the toils which surrounded him. 
Lena and Ajeot were observed to have ac- 
(liiircd the favour and confidence of the 
Maharaja; they received likewise demon¬ 
strations of respect and attention from Raja 
Dhoan Singh, the minister, who was at this 
time raised to the highest rank next to the 
throne.* In the early part of the year 1843, 
a visible alienation was observed in Shor 
Singh towards his minister, or rather to¬ 
wards the whole Jummoo family; attempts 

t()Ul UB very composoJly tUo circumstancoB of the rooont 
and that thou was tho timo for tho llritioh to 
Boiw) Lahore—that it would bo vory otu^ with hiw liclp, 
—TOty difficult without.” 

* “ This day, Kaja Dhoan Hingh was investwl by 
the Maharj^a with tho highoat dignity iu tho state.”— 
Lahoro Ukhbar, Docouiher IS, 1U4‘2, 
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were made to lessen their influence, by 
removing their friends and dependants from 
oSice, which w'cre filled by iicrsoiis in whom 
the Maharaja’s party could place confidence. 
Sher Singh, a man of easy temper, open- 
hearted and indolent, is not likely to have 
spontaneously entered ui)on so hazardous a 
scheme of jtolicy, and to have given wanton 
umbrage to a man whoso power w'as superior 
to his own ; w'ho had raised him to the 
throne, and could alone keep him there: it 
is evident that ho must have been the 
passive agent of some insidious and secret 
advisers. 

A cons])iracy was formed against Shor 
Singh, which comprehended the Jumnioo 
rajn.s, the Sindawala chiefs, and even thes 
Fakir Uzoez-ud-decn, a ]>arty strong enough, 
with the army (under the coniniand of Hf'Oi'ji 
Singli), if their view's had been ]>erfectly 
concurrent, to have deposed the Maharaja 
without recourse to wholesale assassination; 
but it cannot bo doubted that the elements 
of this conspiracy wore discordant, ami that 
the actors wore conspiring against each 
other. 
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Raja Dhean Singh had had recourse to 
his customaiy mode of shewing his dis¬ 
pleasure towards his master, by absenting 
himself from the court and paying a visit to 
his hill estates. The Maharaja, at the in¬ 
stigation of his indiscreet or treacherous 
advisers, commanded tho raja to return; 
requiring him to explain his proceedings for 
the last five years, and to render his ac¬ 
counts, as well as the customary nuzzurana, 
<tr tributary presents, threatening, if ho re¬ 
fused, to send General Ventura with a 
military force to fetch him. Golah Singh 
])orsuaded his brother to obey the mandate, 
and tho raja accordingly appeared at tho 
durbar at Amritsur, on the 9th July, 1843, 
when ho was called upon to explain tho 
reasons why he had proccoded to Jummoo. 
Tho answer of the proud minister cannot bo 
better related than in tho words of tho 
news-writer. 

“ Raja Dhean Singh presented himself, and 
having embraced the feet of his highness, was 
asked why he had gone to Jummoo; to which 
the minister answered, that there wore several 
reasons which had induced him to do so; first, 
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that he was anxious to see Raja Golab Singh, 
who was ill; secondly, to be lu-esont at his 
ne 2 ihew’s marriage. He further bogged to 
rejn-esent, that his highness’s constant devo¬ 
tion to the chase and the bottle, during the 
greater part of the day, bad a baneful effect 
upon the state, and reflected disgrace on tin* 
minister as well as the monarch; and with 
regard to the accounts ami nuz/urana m- 
quirod of liim, they wore all furthcoming, 
and all ho ]) 0 SHes 8 ed was the Maharaja’s. Ho 
took occasion at the same time to remark 
on the jealousy whi(>,h many of the .sirdars 
entertained towards him. The Maharaja 
replied, that ho should bo protc'cted.” 

A sitocch like thi.s, delivered in open 
durbar, by a minister to his sov(!r(!ign, 
although not altogctthcr nqnigiiaut lo the 
mamiors of the Sikhs, must havts satisfied 
any one that the ])rince’H authority reate<l 
uiion a very frail foundation. Iiitinmtions 
were said to have boon givcm to Slier Singh 
that a oonsiiiraoy was forming against him; 
that his life was throatenod, and the very 
day, the 16th September, 1843, wae named 

2 A 2 
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as that on which some disastrous event would 
occur. 

Although the Maharaja and Dhean Singh 
ajiiieared to be outwardly upon good terms, 
yet there are sufficient indications that all 
cordiality had ceased, and that the former 
was intent upon humbling the minister and 
his family. With his habitual want of cau¬ 
tion, the prince throw out hints that he 
designed to call Raja Golab Singh to court, 
in order that he might render an account of 
luH jiroceedings. 

Meanwhile, Slier Singh seems to have 
exerted himself with some energy. lie 
frequently reviewed the troofis, examining 
their disoijdiuo and appoiutiuonts, ])unishing 
fiovoral commanders who had taken upon 
thomselves to call out their regiments with¬ 
out orders; two of those officers had their 
tongues split, and wore paraded through the 
camp. The congregation of the troops in 
the vicinity of tho capital was a circumstance 
of suspicipn; but it wa<s supposed to bo ex¬ 
plained by the approach of the Dussern 
festival, which it was usual to celebrate with 
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military spectacles. On the 7th August, 
Ram Chund reported that the army of the 
Khalsa was extending around Lahore for 
four kos in every direction, to which the 
Maharaja replied, that “ it was w'cll, as ho 
was anxious to see the whole of his forces 
assemhlod at the Bussera.” 

An unauthoriised and a most presumptuous 
stop, taken hy the Junimoo rajas and their 
party, might very reasonably have awakened 
the darkest suspicions in the breast of Shor 
Singh. Dhuloop Singh, a child of eight 
or nine years, who had boon recognized 
by Runjeot Singh, towards the close of his 
life, as his son, with a full knowledge that ho 
was not so, had been brought privately to 
Jummoo, and M’as now sent for by the 
minister to Lahoi'o. On the 31st August, 
at a durbar, at which wore present Dhean 
Singh, Soochot Singh, lleora Singh, Ajoet 
Singh, Lena Singh, and the Hakim Uzooz- 
ud^leen, the great minister iufonnod the 
Maharaja that ho had sent for Prince l)hu- 
leep Singh, son of Rui^jeet Singh, from 
Jummoo, who had arrived at l/ahore, and 
proposed that a salute should be fired 
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upon the occasion. The Maharaja inquired 
why he had been brought, and desired that 
ho might not be introduced to the durbar. 
The raja replied, that tlio boy’s mother was 
sick, and had desired to see him. On the 
following day, the Maharaja directed a letter 
to be addressed to Golab Singh, at Juraraoo, 
inquiring why he had sent Dhuleep Singh to 
Lahore, without acquainting the Maharaja; 
and ordered that some of his own attendants 
should rcplaco those of Dheau Singh in the 
euro of th(! j>erson of Dhulco]); an arrangc- 
luont which Dhoan Singh opposed. At a 
durbar licld on the 4th Soptombor, a letter 
was rocoivod from Golab Singh, stating that, 
ns ho was anxious to see his highness, ho 
should shortly jtresent lumsclf. Private in¬ 
formation w'a« the same day given to Shor 
Singh, that Dhoan Singh, Soochot Singh, 
Hcera Singh, Lena Singh, and Ajeet Singh, 
had mot secretly at the house of Dhuleep 
Singh’s mother, and had been in consultation 
for throe hours. A hurkara was appointed 
to watch and report the proceedings of these 
sirdars. The next day, after the durbar, at 
which General Ventura was present, the 
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latter solicited a private audience of the Ma¬ 
haraja, at which he informed him, in distinct 
terms, that the five individuals before named 
had conspired against him; that it was for 
that end they had sent for Dhuleep Singh, 
and that Golab Singh was on his way from 
Jummoo to aid them; recommending him to 
use every precaution. Slier Singh rejiliod, 
that he could not believe this of Uhean Singh, 
“ as it was to him he owed his elevation,” 
On the 6th the Maharaja sent for his own 
guru, Saheb Singh, and communicated to 
him the report of the conspiracy. The priest 
discredited it, observing that Ajeot was bound 
by blood to the Maharaja, and desired to 
know who had informed his highness. The 
Maharaja refused to toll, but remarked, that 
“ if he found that Ajeot Singh was consi)iring 
against him, he would certainly put him to 
death, as ho had done with Hani Chund 
Kowr.” 

Golab Singh arrived at Lahore on the 8tU 
September, and on the Oth presented hiniKoIf 
at the durbar, when ho was received most 
kindly by the Mahanya, and in return as¬ 
sured him that “ ho and his brothers were 
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devotedly attached to his highness’s person.” 
The Maharaja said ho should require an oath 
from him that he ontertainod no evil designs 
against him, from which Golab Singh e.v- 
cusod himself for two or throe days. Upon 
the same day. Prince Portab Singh informed 
his father that ho did n(»t believe there 
was occasion to distrust any of the sir¬ 
dars, except Ajoot Singh, who was not to 
bo d(q)endod upon: orders u-erc thereupon 
given to exclude Ajoot from the durbar dur¬ 
ing his highness’s jileasurt^. On the 10th, a 
durbar was ludd, after dismissing which, the 
Maharaja tof)k Golab Singh and Dhoati 
Singh aside, and htiving assured them that 
ho felt it was to their aid ho owed lu.s eleva¬ 
tion, asked what they wesre meditating? 
They Imth placed thoir hands upon the 
Mahar(>ja’s head (a most sokrnm form of ad¬ 
juration), and eworo they w(.‘re and would 
continue to be good servants; ndiling that, as 
far as Ajeet Singh and his trooi»8 wore 
concemorl, his highness nood not fear them. 
On the 14th September, a durbar was hold, 
when Dhoan Singh suggested to the Maha- 
rg|ja that ho ought to review Ajeot’s troops 
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and gain their good-will by bestowing ho¬ 
nours and rewards upon the officers; and 
Sher Singh promised lie would do so the 
next morning. On the same night, the 
Rani Issur Chund gave birth to a son ; the 
Maharaja sent for a pundit to cast the in¬ 
fant’s nativity, who reported tliat it was not 
favourable.* 

On the 16th September the catastrophe 
took place. The accounts of tliis bloody 
transaction are so various and conflicting, 
that it is impossible to combine them into a 
consistent narrative. 

The i)urwanoh addressed by the reigning 
Maharaja to his vakeel at Fcrossciiore, which, 
under ordinary circumstances, should bo con¬ 
sidered as containing the most authentic 
report of the facts, states, that Lena Singh 
and Ajcist Singh wont, acc,oin|>anied by Sikh 
and other troops, t() anuouiute the muster of 
their troops to the Malinraja, who was in the 
garden of the Shah Uohiwal, having gout* 

* Tho minuto ciwsmiiHtanooH alsivo dptailoil, whush 
may throw soino light upon the i)lot ami upon tho tno- 
livoH of tho actorf), arc takun from tho roiwrU of tho 
nativo nowB-writoro at Lahore. 
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thither to enjoy the fresh air, and amuse 
himself on the river. The sirdars went to 
him in the garden, where he was sitting, 
and offered him a rifle, and while the Ma¬ 
haraja was examining it, Ajoet Singh drew 
a pistol and fired at him, wounding him in 
the face. The two sirdars then struck off 
the Maharaja’s head. Several of his ministers 
and personal attendants fell at the same time, 
including Boodh Singh and Gunga Singh. 
After this, Lena Singh went, “ accidentally,” 
to the garden of Tej Singh, near that of the 
Shah Bolawal, and there killed Pertah Singh, 
son of Shor Singh, who was celebrating the 
festival, and beheaded him. The consj)ira- 
tors then proceeded towards the city, and on 
the road met liaja Dheau Singh, who was 
alone. They informed him that a disturb¬ 
ance had taken place in the garden; that the 
Maharaja had been killed, and as it would bo 
dangerous for him to go alone there, proposed 
that he should return with them to the city, 
and take measures for settling the succession. 
The w^a complied, and on their way, when 
they had approached the Kurecani gate, 
Ajeet drew a pistol and fired at Dhean Singh, 
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who exclaimed, “Oh, sirdar, what a foul 
deed!” and laid his hand upon his sword. 
The followers of Ajeet then fired at the 
raja, who fell from his horse. 

The account given by the news-writers, 
though equally circumstantial, is totally dif¬ 
ferent from the preceding. This report 
states, that Sher Singh sot out on horseback 
towards the northern gate of Lahore, to 
review the troops of Ajeet, as ho had pro¬ 
mised. His suwmree, or cortege, no sooner 
approached the regiments (about twenty), 
than officers and men loudly abused him; 
whereupon Ajeet Singh came forward, and 
in an insolent tone, told him he was no 
sou of Runjeet Singh, but a purchased slave, 
bi'ought up by his supposed mother. Sher 
Singh, astonished and provoked at this ad¬ 
dress, turned round to look for the Rajas 
Golab Singh and Dhoan Singh; but they 
were not to bo seen. lie then discharged an 
arrow at Ajeet, but missed him, and that 
sirdar drew a pistol and shot the Maharaja 
through the head, who fell, and was instantly 
beheaded by Ajeet. General Ventura, having 

VOL. II. 2 B 
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been informed of this event, drew out his 
troops against those of Ajeet Singh; but the 
latter were so superior in numbers that he 
was oliliged to retire, leaving 200 men on 
the field. He hurried to Pertab Singh, to 
inform him of what had happened. The 
prince ordered out his two regiments, and 
issuing from the city, met Ajeet at the head 
of his troops, and saw his father’s head borne 
on a spear. The sirdar immediately attacked 
the i»rincc, slew him with his own hand, and 
beheaded him. 

Major Lawrence, who states that he has 
heard the transaction related by many people 
(CJcnemls Avitabili and Court included) in 
as many different ways, gives the following 
as the most probable account. The Maha¬ 
raja, having been warned of some calamity, 
sent his son out of the way to General Court, 
to see a gun cast. Sher Singh was inspect¬ 
ing a party of sowars, when Ajeet Singh 
stepped up, under pretence oi shewing him 
a double-barreled ,gun (the prince being a 
great gun-fancier), and shot him dead- A 
scufide ensued,, in which Boodh Singh and 
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others fell. Soon afterwards, Pertab Singh 
was met, returning from the foundry, and 
instantly despatched.* 

The assassination of Dheau Singh is like¬ 
wise variously related. It is, however, agreed 
that he was either stabbed or shot by AJeet 
Singh, and it is suggested that this deed was 
promjited by the Bhae Goormukli Singh, a 
man of little ability but of great cunning’, 
who affected a reputation for deep piety, 
which he made subservient to intrigue. This 
man bore a secret enmity to Dhean Singh, 
and when the assassin Ajeet told him he had 
killed the prince, declared that his life was 
not safe an hour unless he destroyed the 
minister. 

By this act, the Sindawala party held 
themselves out to the world as the prime 
agents in this conspiracy,—coveting all the 
advantages and incurring all its odium and 
responsibility.- Heera Singh, the son of 
bhean Singh, with great decision and promp¬ 
titude, accompanied by his undo Soochet 
Singh and other sirdars, hastened to the 
nearest l)ody of regular troops, harangued 
* Calcutta Ileview, No. II. p. 40a. 
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them with spirit and resolution, telling them 
that the murders perpetrated by the Sinda- 
walas had made those sirdars masters of the 
state: he denounced their crimes, expatiated 
upon their treachery, and concluded a pathe¬ 
tic address by a proposition pregnant with 
eloquence—^lie oftbred them liberal gratui¬ 
ties, and promised to discharge all the arrears, 
and raise the pay one-half, of all who would 
follow him and revenge the murder of 
their sovereign, his sou, and his minister. 
This appeal had its due effect; the troops 
demanded to bo led against the assassins, 
declaring that they would not sit down to 
a meal until they had destroyed the faith¬ 
less Simlawala sirdars. In the course of 
the day succeeding the assassination, 60,000 
troops surrounded the citadel, in which Ajeet 
Singh, Lena Singh, and their adherents,, 
had hastily thrown thomsolvos, Uttur Singh 
having effected his escape. A heavy can¬ 
nonade was opened upon the place, which 
continued during the night. The next day,, 
repeated assaults were made, and repelled 
by the besieged, who, knowing that their 
lives were at stake, offered a desperate do- 
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fence. Towards the evening, however, the 
citadel was carried by storm; Ajeet Singh 
and Lena Singh, with many of the garrison, 
to the number of 600, were put to the 
sword. The head of Ajeet was brought to 
Heera Singh, who ordered the body of his 
father’s murderer to be cut in pieces, which 
were exposed upon the different gates of the 
city. His house was destroyed, and it was 
decreed that thenceforward his lauds should 
bo no longer ploughed with oxen, but with 

9i€SGS« 

The effect of these sudden and rapid re¬ 
volutions was to place the conduct of affairs 
in the hands of Heera Singh, a young man 
of twenty-throe, who apjicars to have <lo- 
voloped talents suited to the oinorgoncy, 
and for whicdi lie had not hithiirto obtained 
credit. With the aid of his undos, and the 
influence ho derived from his position and 
popularity, when tho boy Dhulcop Singh was 
proclaimed Mahartyo, Heera Singh was no¬ 
minated his vuzeer. 

Whilst those tragedies were enacted, tho 
city was in a state of uproar and disorder. 
The soldiers plundered at their will; murder 
2 B 2 
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was committed in the open day; all business 
was susiiendod, and those who were able 
to escape (including the French commanded 
of the Sikh army) reioice<l to fly from this 
scene of horrors. 

The funeral cereinouios of the late Maha¬ 
raja wore performed with a rc-'spoct which 
implied, or was intended to imply, that the 
individuals now in power were not accessary 
to his assassination. Sluir Singh had three 
wives; but, though no snttoos are mentioned 
as having dishonoured his pile, no less than 
eighteen M'omcm, wives and concubines of 
Dhoan Singh, are reported to have burnt 
themselves with his corpse. A deputation 
was sent to the British authorities at Ferozo- 
pore, to obtain permission for the tmnsport 
of the ashes of Slier Singh and Dhean Singh 
across the Sutlej to the Ganges at Tlurdwar. 

The character of Sher Singh exhibits no 
qualities which are calculated to inspire 
us with any extraordinary commiscratutn for 
his fate. He was a man of average ability, 
and of much courage 5 but a thorough sen¬ 
sualist. Ho was enamoured of European 
manners, which he affected so far as to rouso 
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the jealousy of Runjeet, who was a strict 
Sikh. Unhappily, Sher Singh, like many 
other Eastern imitators of the customs and 
habits of Europe, copied those only in which 
imitation is least to be desired or commended. 
He had some knowledge of our language, in 
which he was desirous that his son should be 
instructed, and when the Rev. Mr. Wolft’ 
visited Cashmere, in October, 1833, Shor 
Singh, then its governor, desired to bo fur¬ 
nished with a copy of our Now Testament. 
It is now well understood that ho was no 
son of Runjeet, who never acknowledged 
him (except by allowing him a chair in his 
presence), and his twin-brother, Tara Singh, 
was treated by that prince with uniform 
neglect, and lived unnoticed, except as a 
dissolute profligate in the common bazars, 
at Lahore. When governor of Cashmere, 
Shcr’s indolence left the management of 
affairs in the hands of Jemadar Khooshal 
Singh, whoso exactions impoverished and 
depopulated that province, from whence Sher 
Singh was in consequence removed. He, 
however, gained some reputation by the 
successful expedition against the fanatic 
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Seynd Alimed. He is descrilued as a fine, 
manly-looking fellow by Captain Osborne. 
Other WTitcrs represent even bis personal 
features less favourably. His countenance 
was not uupleasing when ho smiled, but the 
eye expressed violence and imperiousness, 
and the lower part of the face indicated the 
vilest sensuality. His manners were often 
marked by unbecoming freedom.* Captain 
Osborne relates the following incident as 
occurring in 1838, at the durbar, llunjeet 
Singh, anxious that the dei)utation sent to 
receive the mission from the Governor-Ge¬ 
neral .should do credit to his court by the 
splendour of thoir appeanmcc, ordered the 
persons who comitosed it to attend him pre¬ 
vious to their sotting rmt. After compli¬ 
menting Boochot Singh upon his dross and 
jewels, be angrily demanded of Shot Singh 
why bo was without his usual magnificent 
ornaments. The Koonwur, touching the 
hilt of his sword, replied, “ I am a soldier, 
and this is the only jewel I value.” The 
Maharaja, however, insisted upon knowing 
what had become of them, and at last ex* 
• Oakuita Siar4 
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torted the confession from Sher Singh, that 
they were in the royal treasury, having been 
presented by him to Runjeet, as a nuzzur, 
and accepted, some months before. 

Pertab Singh, who was only twelve years 
of age when involved in the late massacre, 
was a very promising youth, full of spirit and 
energy. Sher Singh was extravagantly fond 
of him. Captain Osborne says, ho was one 
of the most intelligent boys he over mot 
with. Ilis person was good-looking, with 
singularly largo and cxprossivo eyes, llis 
manners were easy, polished, and in the 
highest degree graceful and engaging. 

Sher Singh left an infant son, name<l Shah 
Deo, who still survives. 
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CHAPTER XXIIl. 

REIGN OP DHUIEEP SINGH. 

A.D. 1843 TO IH4J. 

Under a minor sovereign, at a court whore 
so many who might have boon competitors 
or enemies had been swept away, the vuzeor, 
or mmistor, was the absolute ruler of the 
Punjab. The favour which had been be¬ 
stowed upon Iloora Singh by Runjeot, 
though acquired in a manner which, in any 
other country, would have rendered him 
infamous for ever,* gave him a strong hold 
upon the Sikh nation, who venerated the 
memory of their first ruler. His family con¬ 
nections and hereditary power placed him 
in the highest rank of the Punjabi nobility. 
The command of tho army had established 
his relation with a body which had tho power 
of disposing of the throne itself. The sym¬ 
pathy generally felt for the fate of his father 
* OBbomo, p. 78. 
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tended to strengthen the other ties of at¬ 
tachment to him, which were still further 
cemented by his personal qualities. Heera 
Singh was strikingly handsome, though some¬ 
what eifeminate in his appearance. Shrewd 
and intelligent, good-tempered, urbane, and 
entertaining, “ he is certainly,” says Captain 
Osborne, " one of the most amiable and 
popular persons at the court of Lahore.” 

With all these advantages, however, Ileera 
Singh’s position was one of great difficulty 
and peril. The convulsions which had 
brought him to the surface of pow’er, and 
cast him upon his present eminence, had 
deranged all the machinery and functions of 
the government, whilst the army, upon which 
he was constrained to depend, was an unruly 
and insatiable monster, whoso voracity, after 
exhausting every expedient, ho found it in 
the end impossible to appease. 

In conjunction with his uncles, Golab and 
Soochet, and Lena Singh, Majotliia,'* ho 

Lens Singh, Msyothio, the non of Dofta Singh, ono 
of Runjeot’e companions, and who has boon ofton con¬ 
founded with his naniosako of tho Sindawala family 
(who was an ignorant drunkard), is a man of talonti 
and respectability, designed probably, in more qniat 

‘‘ times, 
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addressed letters to the provinces, retained 
the great oflScors in their posts, and, by 
soothing measures, endeavoured to tran¬ 
quillize the minds of both chiefs and people. 
He caused the Bhae Gourmukh Singh and 
Misr Benee Ram* to be imi)rison0d; they 
were placed in the custody of the governor 
of the Jalendra Doab, and have not since 
been heard of. The citadel was occupied 
by a strong garrison of Golab Singh’s hill- 
men, and at length Hoera began to fool 

timoH, to act a conHpHJuous part in Sikli politics. Jfo 
in iif>f inor(*ly oflucatod, Init has a taste for tho Hcioncca, 
OHj>ocialIya^itrononiy and iiicclianifSH, IJo wan Rinijoot'« 
maHtor of tho ordnunce, and exhihitod Tuuch ingenuity 
in oaHtiujGf gun«, HhrapnoI-whollH, IIo Inwl alwayn 
tho roputatifin of intoji^rity and rcctitndo of purpowo, and 
ia said to U tho only really roHp(tctal)lo man (ac<»ordSng 
to European notionn) ainon^^Ht the Ji^ikh Hirdars. Ho i« 
about forty^hroo yoara of of inidille ataturo, in¬ 
clined to oorpulency; hin foaturoH aro good, though 
mtbor hoary. Hie mannorn aro mild and pleading, 
with none of tho rudonoee of tho old Hirdarn, Ho ecome 
to hare taken no decided jiart in tho early rovolutionH 
at Lahor<^ (][uietly rocognissing tho victor, and if ho did 
not approve of his mea^^ures, absenting himself from 
tho durbar. 

* A well-informed writer in the CalmtUt fftar prt>- 
nouncod the Misr one of the ablest and honostost men 
in the Punjab. 
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his authority, which for some weeks was 
precarious, becoming more secure. 

The whole history of Heera Singh’s ad¬ 
ministration is little more than a, narrative 
of his endeavours to keep the troops in 
subordination to him. Large sums wei'c 
from time to time distributed amongst thoin, 
but their appetite grew from what it fed on. 
The officers lost their control over tlu‘ 
men, and when expostulated with by the 
vuzeor, frankly declared tlieir inability to 
manage them. Attempts were made to 
remove some of the most refractory from 
Lahore, and to introduce Hindustanis into 
the array; but the sueccjss of those: attomjd.s 
was limited: the great body of tlui troops 
remained in the vicinity of the capital. At 
the earnest entreaty of his nephew, <lf>lab 
brought a largo body of hill-men from .1 um- 
moo, who for a time overawed the Khalsas, 
Having endeavoured to conciliate the sirdai’s 
and to restore discipline amongst the sol¬ 
diers, whom he threatened with punishment, 
the raja returned to his principality, having 
renewed the family compact with Hoem 
Singh, and carrying off, with the connivance 
VOL. n, 2 o 
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(»f his nephew, large sums of money from the 
treasury. 

It was not long before a coolness appeared 
hetwceii the young minister and Sooehet 
Hiiigh, his uncle. Like all the Dogur family, 
Sooehet was extremely handsome, of a noble 
and commanding figure, but was far inferior 
to his brothers in intellect. As a soldier, he 
was brave and chivalrous, but deficient in 
tlie qualities of a leader. Vain, conceited, 
and ]»roud, he thought himself treated with 
loss considetration by Hcera Singh than 1 h‘ 
was (Mititled to claim, and had always 
cheri,shed, on that account, a dislike of him. 
He was a dissolute man, and having lost tho 
roof of his mouth by the use of violent 
medicines, he could not articulate, being 
almost, if not quite, dumb. This infinnity, 
which debarrcd him from acting a jnominent 
part in state affairs, preyed upon his spirits 
and soured his temper. Ho began to absent 
liimself from tho durbar, and at length, all 
(lolab’s efforts to reconcile his brother and 
nephew ftiiling, tho former returned to his 
estates. 

Tho first appearance of disunion in the 
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Dogur family was fomented by the Mac 
Chund, mother of Dhuleep Singh, a clever 
woman, and her brother, Jowahir Singh, an 
intriguing, dissipated man, destitute of talent 
or influence. The former complained that her 
son was secluded by Ileera Singh; that she 
was not regent during his minority, and that 
the minister had rejected a ])ro)tosal of mar¬ 
riage made to Dhuleej) Singh by tin* Sirdar 
of Roopur on behalf of his daughter. Clohib 
Singh in vain strove to pacify the Mae, who 
threatened to take her son frtmi the gudi. 
On the 24th November, 1843, Jowahir Singh 
managed by stratagem to remove tin* young 
Maharaja from the harem, and caiTit‘<l him 
out of the city to tho lines of the troops, to 
whom ho represented that Ileera Singh had 
laid a plot for tho dcstniction of tho young 
imnco, and implored thorn to take him umler 
their protection. The officers, doubting the 
truth of this story, separated tho i>riuco from 
his uncle, and privately communicated the 
occurrence to Heera, who proceeded to the 
camp, convinced the soldiers that the charge 
was false, re-conveyed the young Malian^a 
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to the fort, and threw Jowahir Singh into 
irons. 

This measure of justifiable severity exas¬ 
perated the Mae, whose cause was espoused 
by llaja Soochet Singh, between whom and 
liis nephew an open rupture took place. 
These incipient disorders occasioned appre¬ 
hensions at tho capital; many sirdars quitted 
the court, and General Ventura and the other 
liuropean officers left the Sikh service. 
Ijargo sums of money as well as Jewels were 
removed from Lahore to the hills, and it was 
remarked that, at tho installation of the 
young Maharaja, whicli took place on the 
2nd February, 1844, the koh-i-noor diamond 
vras not amongst the ornaments which 
adorned tho person of the prince. 

In this state of things, two other adopted 
sons of Runjeot, born in his zenana, named 
Kashmeora Singh and Pesliora Singh, who 
had distant commands, but were weak young 
men, excited the suspicions of Ileora Singh, 
and lie contrived to have them placed in cus¬ 
tody. The troops, however, demanded their 
liberation, and tho minister was obliged to 
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comply. Provoked by persecution, or en¬ 
couraged by the favour shewn them by the 
army, they renounced allegiance to Dhuleep 
Singh, and in February took post with a few' 
adherents at Sealkote, on the left bank of 
the Chenab. Their confidence was not with¬ 
out grounds, for when the vuzoer ordered 
some Khalsa regiments to march to Sealkote, 
their oflficers flatly refused, declaring that they 
would not fight against the sons of their 
old master, and a body of troops S(*nt against 
the princes from Peshawur joined them. 

At this juncture. Raja Soochet Singh, 
being informed that the army at Lahore was 
disaffected, and would gladly obey his ftnlers, 
came down from Ramnuggur, with a small 
force, towards the capital, liccra, by <lint 
of largesses and promises, prevailed upon 
the army not to desert him, ami on the 27th 
March moved out with 20,0(K) tmm, cavalry, 
infantry, and artillery, against his unele, who, 
with barely COO followers, hud occupied a 
fakir’s dwelling, a few miles from Lahore. 
Soochet refused all terms, and rushing with 
characteristic impetuosity and rashness up<ui 
the Khalsa troops, fell, with Rao Kesree 
2 c 2 
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Singfh, an able and gallant officer, and many 
others, sword in hand. Heera Singh is said 
to have shed tears at the fate of his gallant 
uncle, which in no degree improved his 
situation. 

This event caused the two princes to 
evacuate Sealkotc; but they wei’e now joined 
by a Sikh sodoo, or jtriost, named Bhac 
Blieer Singh, who seems to have acquired 
some influence by his reputed sanctity. 
Their cause soon rocoivotl an accession of 
strength in iJttiir Singh, Siudawala, and Lena 
Singh, Majothia. The former, after the 
revolution of Septeniber, 184;j, had fled 
across the Sutluj, and taken refuge first at 
I’utcala, and then at Thanesur, Sikh states 
under British protection. Lena Singh, having 
received some disgust, quitted Lahore in 
April, 1844, and on pretence of a pilgrimage 
to Hurd war, paid a visit to XJttur Singh, who 
seduced him from the prudent maxims which 
had hitherto guided his ]tolitical conduct, 
and he consented to league with the princes. 
Tlie junction of these sirdars gav6 some 
countenance to a false report that their 
enterprise was encouraged by the British 
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Government, which rather prejudiced than 
served their cause. 

The Bhae and the two princes, at the head 
of about 6,000 men, marched from the upi)cr 
part of the Bari doab down tlio right bank 
of the Beas, till they were joiiu'd by tin* 
malcontent sirdars, who eross<>d the Hiitlnj 
at I-rureo-ke-puttnn. As soon us intelligence 
of this movem<snt reached I loom Singli, 
though alarmed, he lost no time in taking 
measures to moot tho dangetr. Gonvoniiig 
the officers of the army at Lahore, he told 
thorn that Uttur Singh was coming to st‘i/,<! 
tho Sikh kingdom, and give it uj) to the 
British; adding, that ho was only a servant 
of tho Khalsaji, and was ready to obey its 
orders; “but,” he artfully adde<l, “ if I'ttnr 
Singh should suectsed, and give np six annus 
in tho rupee to the BritiKli, M'henee would 
tho troops get tludr pr<>sent high rutt* fd‘ 
pay?” Ho bmched a cliord which instantly 
responded; tho soldiors declared, with en¬ 
thusiasm, that they would march agtunst 
Uttur Singh, and not H|)aro oven tho guru. 

Iloora Singh, accordingly, moved from 
Lahore on the 5 th May, at the head of 
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twenty-four regiments of infantry, a large 
body of irregular cavalry, and 120 guns,— 
a force with which it was utterly hopeless to 
contend. On the evening of the 6th he 
came up with the enemy, who had fallen 
back to a strong jiosition at the village of 
Nouringfibacl, about fifteen miles from the 
right bank of the Beas. On the morning of 
the 7th, the Khalsa troops advanced to 
attack the insurgents, who were drawn up in 
lino. Bn'vious to the engagement, Bheer 
Singh having waved his chudder, the signal 
was understood by the opposite party as an 
ensign of peace; whereupon an officer was 
sent by lloera Singh across a branch of the 
Beas, which separated the combatants, and 
being assured by the Bhae that he was dis¬ 
posed to come to terms, oifered the following 
conditions, namely, that Uttur Singh should 
be given up; and that the Khalsa army 
should bo allowed to pass the stream unmo¬ 
lested, and occupy the position of tho insur¬ 
gents. Uttur Singh hearing this, drew a 
pistol and shot the officer through tho head. 
This was the signal for a fieree and sangui¬ 
nary conflict, After a heavy cannonade 
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(which was heard at the British station of 
Ferozepore), the Khalsa troops charged. 
Bheer Singh, who had been mortally wounded 
by a cannon ball, was cut to iiieces ; Uttur 
Singh, selling his life <loarly, was likewise 
killed, and his head sent to Lahore. Kash- 
ineora Singh also fell, refusing to surrender; 
Lena Singh fled, and crossing the Sutluj, 
ultimately found his way to Benart's, wlu‘re 
he still resides. Peshora Singh, who seems 
to have had some misgivings, doserte<l his 
own cause at the commencement of the 
battle. The wreck of the insurgent army, 
which had suffered severely in the cannonade, 
fled across the Boas, and many, including 
200 women, wives of a Sikh corj)8 which 
had deserted to the princes at Scalkoto, were 
drowned in the river. 

The Khalsa troops, in the oxcitement of 
victory, oxasi>erated at the report that the 
British authorities had fomented this insur¬ 
rection, determined to cross the Sutluj, and 
attack Ferozepore. The pfditical agent at 
that j)laco was informed, on the 9th May, 
that 20,000 Sikhs, with sixty guns, wore on 
their march to the river, and that botits had 
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been collected to convey tliem across during 
tlie night, at a ghat about ten miles north of 
Forozeporo. All the British trooi)8 at the 
station were accordingly collected to rej)el 
the aggression; but it appeared that Heera 
Singh, having been informed by his vakeel 
that the British authorities were wholly 
nncouccrned in the expedition of Uttur 
Singh, had ro(falled the army to Lahore. 

This succt'ss, which was celebrated with 
great rtjjoicings at that city, confirmcjd for a 
time the authority of lleora Singh, who, on 
the 2Hth June, was fonnally installed in tin* 
office of chief minister, in the jirescnoe of all 
the military and other authorities, under 
the title of “ llaja Saheb.” lie took ad¬ 
vantage of the anti-English temper of tin* 
army to dismiss the Europeans remaining 
in the Sikh service, on the ground that they 
made themsi*lvo8 acejuainted with all that 
passed in the Lahore cabin(*t, and imparted 
the information to the English. lie declared 
that “ there was no faith to be found in Chris¬ 
tians,” and from this moment the young minis¬ 
ter seems to have entertained very unfriendly 
feelings towards the British. In concert 
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with his dewan, a Hindu, named Jella Pun¬ 
dit, a shrewd, clever man of business, he 
laboured to refonn the army, granting their 
discharge to all Sikh soldiers who sought it; 
disbanding such i*egimeuts as could be so got 
rid of, and filling their places with Punjabi 
Mahomedans, Afglians, and Hindustanis. 

But whilst the capital was restored to 
tem]>orary quiet, the ])rovinccs were in a 
state of uttor disorder. Anarchy, systematic 
plunder, and private assassination, were car¬ 
ried on without let or hindrance, in the ab¬ 
sence of all legal restraints. 

Meanwhile, symptoms of coolness, if not 
estrangement, api)eared between the flajn 
Saheb and his 2 )owerful uncle, Golub Singh. 
The death of Soochet, of which Hoera was 
the cause, seems to have sown the first seeds 
of this enmity, which was diligently fostered 
by the widow of Soochet Singh, a woman of 
restless disposition, who is said to have im¬ 
portuned the British authorities, as well as 
Dost Mahomed Khan of Cabul, for trooj>8 to 
revenge the death of her husband. Golab 
is represented at this tinio to have espoused 
the cause of Feshora Singh, whom ho con- 
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siclered to have a preferable claim to that of 
the infant now upon the throne. 

On the 20th September, Sawun Mull, the 
nazim, or governor, of Multan, for the Ma¬ 
haraja of the Sikhs, was assassinated. For a 
time Heera Singh bore the odium of this act, 
it being supposed that he desired the removal 
of a powerful officer, M'ho designed to seize 
the sovereignty of that rich province. Tt 
aj>peared, however, that ho was shot by a 
criminal whilst under examination before 
him. Ho was a man of groat vigour and 
ability, and the prosperity of the province is 
mainly attributable to his administration. 
He was succeeded iii the office by his son, 
Mulraj. 

Towards the close of the year 1844, the 
Duasera having passed over quietly, the army 
being satisfied with the largesses they from 
time to time received, a reconciliation took 
])lace between Golab and his nephew; Meeau 
Jowahir Singh, the brother of Ilcera, having 
visited Jummoo, and Meoan Sohun Singh, 
eldest son of Golab (and adopted heir of 
Soochet), bringing a friendly message from 
his father. This adjustment, after both par-:; 
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ties had armed for war, may be in part 
ascribed to the assemblage of a large body 
of British troojts at this time within a few 
easy marches of the Sutluj. 

An interval of about two months was 
passed in comi>arativo (luiet, but it was tin* 
rei»ose which precedes a hurricane. On the 
21st Dccombor another sanguinary nivolu- 
tioii annihilated the few vestiges of regular 
government which remained at Lahore, and 
transferred the sovereign authority to a mu¬ 
tinous army. 

The real causes of this convulsion are still 
but imperfectly known. It api)oars, how¬ 
ever, that the fall of the Ilajn Saheb may be 
attributed to the agency of thro(! jmrtics,-— 
tlic old Khalsa chiefs, who always enter¬ 
tained a dislike to the Dogur family; tin* 
mother and undo of the young Malmraja, 
suspicious of designs against him, or actu¬ 
ated by a thirst for power; and the army, 
which could not obtain from an impove¬ 
rished treasury the extravagant donations 
they demanded. Jowahir Singli, bat^kod by 
his sister and by some of tho officers of 

VOL. II. 2 n 
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tlie army, desired a military command. The 
Raja Salieb was too wary to clothe so dan¬ 
gerous an enemy with i)ower, but he gave 
him a jagir, requiring him to reside upon it. 
.1 owahir Singh, however, proceeded to Amrit- 
sur, where he caballed against the minister, 
who summoned him to Lahore, and, upon 
his tardy arrival, determined, by the advice 
of Pundit Jella, not only to cut him off| and 
confine the Mae herself, but to dethrone 
Dhuleop Singli, and place the infant son of 
Slier Singh upon the gudi. He was not, 
however, aware of the full extent of his 
weakness and his danger. The punchm/iih, 
or deputies of five from each corps, — for 
the Sikh army made known its wishes, like 
CromweU’s, by the medium of agitators,—had 
formally renounced their allegiance to the 
llfya Saheb, and pledged themselves to ac¬ 
knowledge no authority but that of the Mae, 
and such minister as she should appoint. 
The Mao Chunda, on her part, declared that, 
unless Heera Singh retired from office, she 
w'ould withdraw, with her son, from Lahore. 
On the 10th December, Ileem Singh ordered 
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that Jowahir Singh should be j)laced under 
restraint in his own house, and ])ropared to 
seize him, with a party of hill-ineii, of whom 
he had about 2,000 in the fort. This was 
no sooner known, than the army assembled, 
and the minister was compelled to abandon 
the scheme. Next luorning, ITeera Singh 
summoned the oflicor.s of the army, and told 
them that he had been ]>laced in his high 
office by the will of the troojis; that his 
authority was now disputed by the Mae and 
her party; that ho did not covet jtowor, and 
was ready, if the army desired it, to tian.sftjr 
his authority to any other hands th<*y might 
deem fitter for its exorcise, and to aec(‘j)t 
an inferior employment, if he could tluireby 
render a service to the state. Tin; ollicors 
rc(juired time to delibtirate anil constilt with 
the troops, whom the Mae and h(>r partisanH 
had, in the meantime!, secured hy tidling 
them that the minister's pecuniary reHourceH 
were exhausted, and by promising them largo 
rewards for removing a wicked minister, 
who oppressed the people and meditated the 
destruction of their sovereign. On the 21 «t, 
the troops assembled, when Jowahir Singh, 
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by his own authority, carried the Maharaja 
from his apartments, placed him upon his 
state elephant, and proceeding to the parade, 
accompanied by most of the influential sirdars 
at Lahore, presented him to tho soldiers. 

Heera Singh, who had waited in his house 
the issue of tho affair, now made ]>rcpara- 
tions for flight to Jummoo. At dawn on 
the 22nd, ho secretly cpiitted Lahore, with 
.Telia I’undit, kSohun Singh (brother of 
Raja Golab), Lab Singh, and a few other 
adherents, joining about O'ffO sowars, with 
some eIo]>hantB laden with treasure, \S'ith- 
out tho walls, leaving the hill troops to 
defend his house. As soon as the flight of 
the minister bocuino known, ins wjis pursued 
by Jowahir Singh, at tho heud of a body of 
troops, who came up with the fugitives at a 
place called tho Jemadar’s IJaoli (well), about 
thirteen miles from Lahore, lleom Singh 
prepared to fece his pursuers; but now, for 
the first time, discovered that his own escort 
were traitors or cowards, who deserted 
him. He took shelter, with tho snmll pjtrty 
who adhered to him in this desperate emer¬ 
gency, in a house, which was surrounded by 
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the Khalsa troops, who fired it. The 
was compelled to come fortli; Hocra ofiered 
to surrender, but was instantly cut down; 
Pundit Jella, who had rendered himsctlf very 
obnoxious, Sohun Singh, Lab Singh, and tin* 
minister’s secretary, Dewau Chund, shared 
the same fate. The heads of the principals 
were brought to Lahore, and after Jjeing 
])araded through the city, W(.‘re stuck upon 
the gates. 

Jowaliir Singh, on his return to Ijjihort*, 
proceeded to the house of Hoora Singh, 
which, with its treasure, amounting to 
50,000/., was giveti up without resistsuico by 
the guard, who even entered tin* scTvicte of 
the state. The measures of tho consjnrators 
seem to have been so widl taken, that this 
rovohition wa.s Jittcnded by little or nobhtod- 
shed at tho capital, and riot and disorder 
were in a great measuro prevented, by ex¬ 
cluding, os much as possilde, the troops from 
the city. 

“Thus fell,” says a ehronudor of these 
events,* “a porsonngo who, whatever esti¬ 
mate jnay have been formed of him prior to 

* Tho Asiatic Journal, 3rd l!ik»rio«, vol, ir> p. tl£l. 
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his elevation to power, exhibited after it 
qualities which, in less intractable circum¬ 
stances, might have secured to him a long 
tenure of authority. How far his acts may 
have been the result of his own prudence and 
judgment, or how far they may have been dic¬ 
tated by stern necessity, could only be deter¬ 
mined by time and experience. His fall 
seems to have been brought about by causes 
independent of his own merits or demerits, 
arising from that total disorganization of the 
state which every one foresaw would follow 
the death of Ilunjcot Singh.” 

The number of suttees consotiuont uj)ou 
this revolution was no less than twenty-four; 
namely, two widows and ton slaves of Ilecm 
Singh; two widows and five slaves of Solum 
Singh; a widow and two slaves of Lab 
Singh; the widow of Pundit Jella, and the 
widow (only fourteen) of Dewan Chund. 
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CHAPTER XXIV. 


A.i). IH'1.5 AM) 1K4(!. 

Tub subversion of the Raja Salieb’s 
j)o\vor, which, resting n]K)n no solid fouiidu- 
tion, had fallen to pieces by a slight touch, 
was accomplished with far more facility than 
the erection of a now fabric of government, 
for which no adequate provision seems to 
have been made. The avenue to the vuzeerat 
was open to Jowahir Singh, and the Mao (or 
Rani) Chunda jirojtosod that her brother 
should be nominated minister; but the troojw 
rejected the proposal, and, with a strange 
inconsistency or perversity, cauHe<l liftlors to 
bo written to Lena Sing, Majethia, then at 
Benares, and to Peshora Singh, residing at 
Ferozoporo, both of whom they had made 
exiles, inviting the former to acc(!pt the post 
of minister, and the latter that of comman¬ 
der-in-chief of the army. The priiico, the 
least qualified person of the two for the post 
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tendered to him, eagerly embraced the offer, 
and arrived at Lahore on the 1st January, 
1845. He was well received by the troops, 
and upon his appearance at the durbar, he 
unbuckled his sword and placed it at the 
feet of the Maharaja. But this token of 
submissivencss did not disarm the jealousy 
of the Rani Chunda and her brother, who 
had sufficient influence to baulk his ambi¬ 
tion, and he was honourably exiled, with 
a jagir of 4,000^. per annum, in the neigh¬ 
bourhood of Sealkote. The prince, it is 
said, secretly sounded the troops, who at 
first manifested an inclination to uphold 
his pretensions; but finding that ho had 
nothing to give them, whilst the Rani was 
prodigal of jewels and bracelets, they re¬ 
commended “ patience” to the prince, who 
proceeded to his estate. Lena Singh, with 
less ambition or more discretion, declined 
the glittering bait, and, notwithstanding 
urgent messages, remained in his secure 
retr^t at Benares. 

Meanwhile, the evils of a dissolution of 
authority were not slow to apiiear. On the 
23rd December, a grand durbar was hold, at 
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which tho sirdars congratulated each other 
upon the omanci])ation of the state from the 
oppressions of tho Dogur family, and issued 
their summons to Golab Singh to appear at 
Lahore and account for the treasures ho had 
al)Stractod during the rule of Dhean Singh 
and Iloera Singh. Tho recal of the Eurojtean 
officers was likewise ordered, with a view of 
coinnuincing military oi»eration8 against the 
latent Kaja of Jummoo. But these de¬ 
monstrations wore altogether futilo in the 
existing state of tho troops, who acted as if 
they were the real de 2 >ositarios of tho sove¬ 
reign i)f>wcr, and absolved from all resiwmsi- 
bility, abusing, boating, imprisoning, and 
exj)elling their officers, and maltreating all 
who shoM'od the slightest inclination to (‘on- 
traveiie their will. In one of their excesses, 
Jowahir Singh Imuight the young Maharaja 
before them, and (fiuh'avonred to wiotln^ 
them, and hy reasoning and admonition 
tostoro them to suhordinatirtu; hnt they paiil 
no mark of respect to tho prince, and ^ told 
tho sinlar that ho had better rctint, ad<IIng, 
that they wore determined to have only th«)«o 
whom they |)leaBod to rule and load thorn. 
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Jowahir Singh seems very soon to have fallen 
into complete disgrace ^vith the army, -who 
threatened to banish him from the city. 

All military oi)erations were now under¬ 
taken by the sole direction of the army 
authorities, namely, the punchayets, or regi¬ 
mental committees; and these operations 
were dictated by a desire for plunder rather 
than by a regard for state policy, or the safety 
of the country. Meean Jowahir Singh, the 
younger brother of Hoera Singh, upon the 
first nows of the late revolution, hastened 
to Josrowta, the cajntal of the family ])os- 
sessions in the hills, where their valuables 
wore deposited, a largo portion of which he 
removed to the fortress of his undo at Jum- 
moo. The army despatched a force under 
Sham Singh, Ataroewala, to got possession of 
Jesrowta, which was accomplished by the 
usual treachery, the troops offering to place 
the Meean in the oflSce of vuzoor, upon con¬ 
dition that he paid down a certain sum, and 
eng^ed to raise their pay. Young Jowahir 
believing this offer to be as sincere as it was 
characteristic, fell into the snare, and admitted 
a party of the troops into the fort; but, soon 
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discovering his error, he fled to Jummoo. 
The army plundered the place, as well as all 
the villages subject to the Dogur family in 
the neighbourhood, tho zemindars and inhabi¬ 
tants flocking to Jummoo to implore tho 
protection of Golab Singh. 

Tho details of the administration were at 
this time carried on (subject to the wishes of 
the army) Ijy tho llani Clnmdu, Jowahir 
Singh, and Bhao liam Singh, the guardian of 
the Maharaja, a man of character and onorgj*. 
Tho Bani was a person of some accomplisli- 
inents for a Sikh lady, being skilful in the 
use of her pen, whereby, it is supposed, 
she was able to arrange and combine the 
means of Iloora Singh’s overthrow; but, 
belonging to no high family (being tlui 
daughter of a respectable Z(nnin(]ar), she 
possessed no family influcmce. She jtn'sidod 
in person in tho eoniieil, within a purdnh 
(curtain), outside of which sat tho boy Ma- 
han^a. Her brother was a man of no 
talents, uneducated, and addicted to ^ low 
dissipation. Tho Rani’s party was strength¬ 
ened by the rocal of the Sindawoln chiefs, 
who had been banished after tho revolution 
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of September, 1843, ami who retumod to 
Laltoro on tho 3()tU January, whore they 
were received with groat distinction. 

The state of the country was such as 
might bo expected where government was in 
abeyance, or, what is worse, in the hands of 
an ignorant, bloodthirsty, rapacious, and in¬ 
subordinate army. The capital was a scene 
of turbulence and disorder; the Sikh chiefs, 
in their feudal castles, ruled as petty sove¬ 
reigns; the Alpine rmijab, from llajaorec 
to Attock, and tho Sind-sagur T)oab to Mit- 
tunkoto, were in a forniout. Sheikh Golain 
Mohi-ud-doon, the governor of Cuslnuoro, a 
bold, crafty, time-serving Mahoiuodan, was 
making arrangementK for renouncing his 
allegiance, having opened a negotiation with 
some British authorities; and Multan was in 
the hands of the family of Sawun Mull. 

From this period tho history of tho Ihtnjah 
is little more than a foul chronicle of tho 
extravagancies of its mutinous army, tho 
follies and crimes of the individuals who, for 
selfish purposes, sought by vile arts to pro¬ 
pitiate its favour, and their gross and shaine- 
lesB debaucheries. 
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The hope of plunder impelled the military 
rulers to send a force of about 0,000 men, 
in February, against Golab Singh, who, re¬ 
moving tho greater i)art of his treasure to 
an impregnable foi’tress, intrenched himself 
at Jummoo, and waited the attack at tlu‘ 
head of a considerable force. I'pon the 
arrival of the Kluilsa troops near his capital, 
the raja resorted to craft, in whiish ho was an 
adept. lie negotiated at the saino time with 
Lai Singh, tho commandor of tho Sikh army, 
and directly with tho troops themaclves, 
through tho agoney of his son, Meean Pun- 
noa,who consented to pay down to tho soldiers 
five lakhs, and to transmit, at some future 
time, fifty lakhs to tho treasury, A party of 
Khalsa troops, accordingly, procoodcul to 
Jummoo, and brought away the moiuy; Imt, 
on thoir return, tlusy wore set upon by a 
detachment of hill-num, who re-took tin* 
treasure, and put nearly all the party to the 
sword. The Khalsa troops, (jxasporated at 
this successful act of treachery, but more at 
the loss of the money, attacked the raja, 
but wore repulsed by him with considerable 
loss, and shortly after, ho fell imex|»octedly 
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iqtoii tlio Klmlsa camp, and killed about 
2,()0(», including several sinlars and officers 
of distinction. 

This intolligeuco caused much alarm at 
Lahore, and the Rani, finding that Golnb 
Singh’s strength had been underrated, was 
anxious for an accommodation. lior fears 
were augmented by the nows that Golab had 
succeeded in corrupting the Khalsa troops 
opposed to him, a great proportion of whom 
had joined his army, which, numbering 1000 
men, was following, with hasty marches, tie* 
few corjis that hud roniaiued faithful. On 
the Cth April, Golah arrived with his arm) 
on the north hank of the Ravi, where lit* 
was joined by some of tho discontented 
troops from I^ahoro, and a cousiderabht botly 
of men belonging to tho widow of Soochet 
Singh. It was now manifest that this 
movement of tho hill r*ya had been precon¬ 
certed with tho leaders of tho army and 
some of the chiefs at Lahore, for Golab 
Singh, after some decent hesitation, accepted 
an invitation to enter the city, whore ho was 
rocoived with great honour. Jowahir Singh, 
whose enmity towards tho Dogur rcya was 
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known, was not admitted to the durbar, wdieu 
Golab was present, till ho had laid aside his 
arms. Upon that occasion the politic raja 
offered his first mark of respect to the Rani, 
laying his head upon the ground before her 
purdah, and then ho made his reverence to 
the Maharaja. After this, the Rani took 
Golab’s hand and that of luir brother, and, 
joining them, made both swear to remmJice 
their mutual enmity. The vuzoerat was now 
oflbrod to Golab, ■which ho jinidcutly do- 
clinod, but accepted the command of the 
army; a nominal office, the troops acknow'- 
lodging no authority, and dictating their own 
orders, 

In the month of May, theso contentit)nN 
wore suspended by a dreadful visitation of 
the cholera morbus, which first apjtciired at 
Lahore on the 5th, and in the course of the 
mouth swept off from 500 to 700 victims 
each day. On the 20th May, 2,000 match¬ 
locks, and a vast mimber of golden bracelets, 
belonging to soldiers who had died of this 
disease, were brought into the treasury. 
Before the pestilence began to abate, in 
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June, not fewer than 22,000 persons had 
perished. Consternation seized the troops 
as well as the citizens; all business was at 
an ond; the city was almost dosorted; the 
villages and towns (including Amritsur) were 
thronged with fugitives, who spread the 
plague far and wide in the provinces. Fright¬ 
ful as have been the devastations of this 
mysterious scourge in other places, it has, 
perhaps, nowhere made greater havoc of 
human life than in the Punjab. 

Before the disease had reached an alarm¬ 
ing height, the Rani succeeded, after long 
and angry discussions with the troops, in 
obtaining, or rather jmrehasing, their con¬ 
sent to the nomination of her brother to the 
vuzeorat for four years, when the minority 
of the Maharaja would expire; andJowahir 
Singh, accordingly, with the concurrence of 
Golab Singh, on the 14th May, was formally 
installed in an office which ho was destined 
to hold but for four months. 

The cholera had scarcely ceased its ra¬ 
vages before the court and army relapsed 
into their former extravagances. Authentic 
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details have been furnished by the British 
agent* of the dobaucheiy which prevailed 
amongst the rulers of Lahore in the months 
of June, July, and August, 1845, and they 
are almost without a parallel. 

On the 5th Juno, the punchayets [(ro- 
ceeded in abody to th<( ]»alace to remonstrate 
against Jowahir Singh’s eontiimanco in the 
govonnnent, reproaching that sirdar t<* his 
face with drunkenness an<l incapacity. They 
wont to the Rani, and insisted upon seeing 
her,requiring the dismissal of her brother from 
the vuzoorat and the substitution of Dowtiii 
Doona Nath, Bhugut Ram, or Lai Singh, or 
the three conjointly. The Rani was divid<‘<l 
between her family regard for her bndher, 
and her illicit attachment to fjiil Singh, her 
favourite paramour; she at length ellbcted 
a reconciliation between the two, cementing 
the tie by a present to c'aeh of a handsome 
slave-girl, sent from the Mundi c.hiof. Soon 
after this, Jowahir Singh and Lai Singh 
wore seeking to assassinate eiudi other. The 
vuzeor was often bo drunk, having caroused 

* Tapora laid hefuro Parliiunent rvlnting to tho (mat* 
paign on tho Satliy, 1 H 40 , 
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all night with his favourites and women, that 
he could not hold a durbar. The Rani 
herself, besides her unbridled profligacy with 
her paramours, indulged in similar excesses, 
and in August her mental faculties became 
seriously impaired by these indulgences; she 
had lost all her vivacity and sunk almost 
into a state of stupor, from which she could 
be roused only by the stimulus of strong 
drink. Mon of low origin, horse-jockeys, 
l)alaco peons, and menial servants, were ad¬ 
mitted to the vuzeer’s society and confidence. 
On the 2nd August, when a letter from the 
Governor-General waited for an answer, none 
could bo sent, Jowaliir Singli, the Rani, and 
even the young Maharaja, being all drunk. 
The next day, again, there was no durbar, 
Jowahir Singh and the members of the 
council being intoxicated; they would at¬ 
tend to no business, but sent for dancing- 
girls, and Jowahir, emulating the worst ex¬ 
amples at ancient Rome, dressed himself as 
a dancing-girl and danced with them. 

Such a state of things at the oai>ital 
invited insurrection in the provinces; IV 
shora Singh accordingly raised the standard 
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of revolt, and his progress alarmed the Rani 
and her dissolute council. Some battalions 
were prevailed upon to march against the 
prince, but, instead of resisting, they went 
over to him. In Juno, ho surprised a ]>arty 
conveying six lakhs of government treasure, 
which he seized. Troops were sent to Seal- 
koto to com])cl him to disgorge tlic booty, but, 
either through cowardice or treachery, they 
were defeated with considerable loss. In the 
same month, the prince got possession, by 
stratagem, of the fort of Attock, and three 
battalions of Khalsa troops marched osten¬ 
sibly to recover the place in August, but 
they joined the standard of Peshora Singh. 
A stratagem was now resorted t(», which 
succeeded with this weak j>rincc. By the 
contrivance of the vuzocr, ho w’lis invited 
to Lahore, with a soisret Jissuranco that 
the leading sirdars were resolved to jdacti 
him upon the gudi, and that the anny was 
in his interest. The general, Chuttur Singh, 
Atareowalo, after much hesitation, entered 
into this plot, and it is supposed (but the 
fact is not yet placed beyond doubt) that 
the Koonwur Peshora Singh was by his 
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means put to death on his way from Attock 
to Lahore. When this news reached the 
army it sealed the fate of the vuzecr. 

The discerning eye of Golab Singh seems 
to have perceived lu'emonitory symptoms of 
another revolution, and with his character¬ 
istic discretion he removed from the scone 
of danger, alleging a desire to pay a short 
visit to his estates. This was at the end of 
August. In the succeeding mouth, the army 
proceeded deliberately to make a change in 
the machinery of the governnutnt, and the 
coolness and regularity of their motions 
prove how complete was the supremacy they 
had established. 

It appears from the most authentic rei»ort* 
we yet have of this transaction, that, about 
the middle of September, the army as¬ 
sembled in a camp in the plain of Mujan 
Meer, on the south-east side of Lahore, esta¬ 
blishing strict discipline towards the city 
and the neighbourhood. The punchayets 
held nightly meetings, and in the morning 
issued the orders determined upon, under 
the designation belcmglng to the Sikh sect 

From Mujor Broiwlfoot'K agents. Paiton ut unit. 
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before the reign of Runjeet Singh, namely, 
Khalsaji-ka Punt’h. They sent letters bear¬ 
ing their seal, inscribed merely with the 
name of the deity, to all local officers, mili¬ 
tary leaders, and members of the durbar, 
requiring their obedience or their presence, 
and in short assumed the oxocntivo func¬ 
tions of tho government. They issued their 
commands to tho Rani to rej)air to the 
camp, with her son, and to deliver up her 
brother and tho murderers of Peshora Singh, 
if he was really dead, intimating that dis¬ 
obedience would entail upon her their 
punishrnont. Tho Rani endeavoured to 
negotiate with tho troo])8, but found theni 
inexorable. Jowahir Singh vainly hoped to 
hold the fort with the now levies and the 
artillery, commanded by his minions and par¬ 
tisans, but ho soon found tliat tlnwe tro()ps 
wore ready to obey tho orders of the K balsa 
Punt’h. On tho 19th Hoptember, tins Itani 
and tho vuzoor despatched tho dowan .Deena 
Nath, tho fakir Noor-ud-deen, and Uttur 
Singh, Kaleewala, to provail upon tho troops 
to return to their allegiance, suggesting fears 
of an invasion by the English; and it appears 
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that when tho vuzoer first learned the irri¬ 
tation of the army at tho nows of Peshora 
Singh’s death, ho endeavoured to divert their 
indignation from him l)y measures calculated 
to precipitate a collision with tho British . 
troops, which, however, was prevented by 
the more prudent members of the durbar. 
The troops immediately made those deputies 
prisoners, or rather hostages, releasing the 
fakir, whom they sent to w^arn tho Bani that 
tho following day was tho last allowed to her 
for compliance with their commands. They 
at tho same time, by w'ritten orders imdor 
seal of tho Punt’h, rocpiired tho troops in tho 
fort to take care that no one escaped, and 
posted guards at each gate of tho city for 
the like purpose. The vuzcor corrui)tod tho 
troops at tho fort, who connived at his evasion 
in the night of the 20th; but he was stopped 
by the troops at tho gate, and obliged to 
return in despair. 

In the afternoon of tho 21st it was an¬ 
nounced that four battalions had marched 
from tho camp towards the city, to destroy 
all persons remaining in tho fort, the garrison 
of which had joined tho troops at Miyan 
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Meer. Immediate comjdiancc with the be¬ 
hest of the army offered now the only 
chance of safety. Accordingly, the Ilani, in 
a palanquin well protected, followed by the 
Maharaja on a state elephant, with Jowahir 
Singh ill the same houda, attended by the 
members of the duibar who had not already 
gone to Mujan Meer, left the fort, and wen* 
met witliout th<' walls of the city by the? 
four battalioiiH, which turned back, and 
escorted the procession in silence to the 
camp, which they did not reach until it was 
dark. The Ilani, her son, and their imme¬ 
diate attendants, were conducted to their 
tents by the troojis. The mahout (driver) 
of the Maharaja’s oUqihant was ordered to 
make the animal kneel, and upon his hesi¬ 
tating, a shot, which woiimhul him in the 
side, enforced instant compliance. The 
young Maharaja w’us taken from the houda, 
and carried to his mother’s timt by some 
soldiers. The elephant was thou nm<le to 
rise, with Jowahir Singh in the honda, at 
whom a volley was immediately fired, the 
offocts of which he seems to have escaped. 
He attempted to parley, pleading for his 
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life, which he had hoped to purchase by the 
money and bracelets he had brought; but 
the soldiers knew that the booty was already 
theirs, and a second volley hurled him to the 
ground, where he was cut to pieces. Two of 
his low associates, Bhyar Chuttur, a door¬ 
keeper, and Euttun Singh, a horse-jockey, 
with some common sowars, who had been much 
consulted by the vuzeer on affairs of state, 
were also put to death. The other members 
of the durbar of his party wore either slain, 
imprisoned, or fugitives. The Hani and her 
son wore detained in the camp during the 
night, but w6ro allowed to return to the fort, 
along with the hostages, in the morning. On 
passing the spot where her brother’s corpse 
lay hacked and mutilated, she burst into loud 
lamentations, and was permitted to remove 
it for cremation. Four wives of Jowahir 
Singh consented to burn upon the funeral 
pile of their profligate and brutalized hus¬ 
band, and the barbarous rapacity of the 
soldiers was exhibited in robbing those 
wretched victims of their jew<!lH and orna¬ 
ments, The suttees, whose hlcssings and 
curses aro doemod alike proi>hotic, bestowed 
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their benedictions upon the Rani and her 
party, and their heaviest maledictions upon 
the Sikh Punt’Ii, solemnly declaring, bofort* 
the pile, that, during the present year, the 
independence of the Sikh nation would cease, 
the sect be annihilated, the country niadi* 
desolate, and the wives of the Khalsa troops 
become widows: a prophecy which made ji 
deo]) impression uj)on the superstitious mul¬ 
titude. 

After the Dusscra (in October), the Rani 
was declared regent of the state, but all 
affairs wore carried on under the real control 
of tlio army punchayets, by whom the pre¬ 
carious and perilous office of the vus!(.‘crat 
was actually |mt up to auction. Raja Lai 
tSingh (who, during the late outbreak, had 
b<‘en imprisoned by the troops on the charge 
of having dishononri'd the Rani, “ the M(>- 
th(*r of all Hiklis,” and ufterwurds relutised) 
offered, it is said, fifteen rupees per man; 
whilst some othor competitor tonderoii 
eighteen rupees. The troops woro most 
disposed to place the viwoerat in the hands 
of Roja Golab Singh, if ho would increase 
their pay and make a liboml donation, and a 
VOL. II. 2 F 
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member of the Jumnioo fumily, named Pur- 
theo Singh, who had been deep in the court 
intrigues, Avas ]M»]mhir amongst them. Tcj 
Singh, tlic governor of PeshaAvur (a nephew 
of Khooshal Singh), arrived at Lahore, and 
eouinieneed intrigues on his oAvn aecount. 
lI(*Avas ottered the vuzecrat, on the usual 
terms, which ho declined. The llani, who 
found the administration burtheiisomo Avith- 
out the aid of some one to share the labour 
ami resptnisibility, resorted to the expedient 
{suggested, it is said, by the priests at Am- 
ritsur) of deciding the choice in the maimer 
adopted by Hunjeet Singh to determine difli- 
cult questhms, namely, by lot or divinatiom 
Fivc slips of paper were accordingly pre¬ 
pared, tAVO of them blank, and the others 
bearing the names of (bdiib Singh, Ttyi Singh, 
and Lai Shigh. The young Maharaja drcAv 
the lot, which foil (by occiilent or contri¬ 
vance) upon Lai Singh. Put the trooj)s, 
whose avarice was proof against oven super¬ 
stition, refused to recognize him, and the 
Kani was unable, out of an exhausted trea¬ 
sury, to bribe them to compliance. 

This profligate but able woman seems to 
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have been roused by the exigency of her 
circumstances to act with energy and spirit. 
She laid aside to a great extent her de¬ 
baucheries, apj)earing frequently in public, 
and continue*! to carry on the goveriuncnt 
in her own name as regent, consulting alter¬ 
nately Dewau Decna Nath, and BIukj Ram 
Singh, with her puranumr Lai Singh. Her 
diHiculty lay principally with tlui troops, who, 
from her inability to feed their rapacity, wi-re 
on the point of proclaiming the infant son 
of Shor Singh. In order to turn tin* thoughts 
of those turbulent and itu'rcenary nu-ti in 
another direction, the Rani and her party 
apjioar to have originatcfl tlui pri»p**Kul of a 
cain|)aign across tho SutluJ, which proinisi‘d 
them a rich harvest of plunder. The grounds 
alleged by tlie Lahore <lurbar for tliis sinhlen 
det(!rminatiou wore four: first, mir military 
I)reparutions; secondly, our non-ci»mplianc»f 
vrith a demand for the restitution of cortiiin 
moneys (amounting to about eigbteon lakhs), 
said to liave boon deposited hy tho kite 
Soochet Singh in the treasury at Rorozeport!; 
thinlly, the non-restitution, by tho H^ja of 
Nabha, of tho village of Mowran, which hud 
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escheated to him, the escheat having been 
confirmed by us; and lastly, the refusal of a 
claim for the free passage of the Sikh troops 
into the Khalsa possessions on the British 
side of the Sutluj. 

The events of this brief compaign -will 
form the subject of the next and concluding 
chapter. 
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ClfAPTER XXV. 

CAMPAIGN OF THE SUTEIM. 

The views and intention.s of the ^anufral 
(Jovornineiit of British India, during tlif 
wiiole progress of the transactions before 
recorded, wore of the most forboaring and 
pacific character. So early as the month «tf 
June, 1845, Sir Henry Hardingo declared* 
that no oflbrts should bo sparc<l to maintain 
a Sikh government in the Punjab as long as 
possible, and that, “ as a means of averting 
risk and of carrying our policy more s<'- 
curoly into ellect,” he |)ro|)(tHed in October 
to procootl to tins Uj)per I’r(>vinc.eH. In 
September, and again in tin* early part of 
October,f the Governor-drcncml rejteated 
his determination to “ maintain a pacifi<‘ 
course of policy.” The forbcamuce of our 

* Minute, Ktth Juno, 184/!. 
t Letters to .Secret Committee, (Ith SoptomU'r nttd 
let October. 
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Government, in spite of many provocations, 
M^as carried to an unusual extent, and advice 
and warnings were repeatedly conveyed to 
the Lahore Government, in the plainest lan¬ 
guage, oven at the risk of giving offence. 
Precautions were indeed taken, in such a 
manner as could not justly give umbrage to 
that government, to provide against the poa- 
Kibility of our being taken unprepared by its 
army, which had cast off* all subordination 
to legitimate authority; but the Governor- 
Giuieral, down to the beginning of December, 
continued to be of f>pinion (with the Com- 
mandor-in-Chiof and the i»olitical agent) 
that tho Hikh anny would not cross the 
Sutluj. 

Meanwhile, the momentous (luostion of 
peace or war seems to have engrossed for 
some time the deliberations of tho punch- 
ayets, who at length, on tho night of the 
17th November, called upon their loaders, 
Tej Singh and Lai Singh, to advance to tho 
Sutluj, pledging themsolvos to bo faithful 
and obey their orders. This resolution was 
approved by tho durbar. Money wiis drawn 
from tho sacred depositories at Govind Ghur, 
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and after a solemn meeting of the deputa¬ 
tions and the commanders at Runjeet Singh’s 
tomb, the Sikh aimy, consisting of 60,000 
men and 200 cannon, were put in motion 
towards the British frontier. 

Much reliance seems to have been placed 
upon the efforts made by emissaries to cor¬ 
rupt our sepoys. Sir Henry llardingo says,* 
“ I have every reason to believe that endea¬ 
vours have been systematically made, on a 
very oxteusivo scale, to tamper with our 
native array; i)romisos of pronmtion and 
reward have been liberally made, and their 
religious prejudices forcibly api>ealed to.” 
This was the foundation of a vaunt uttered 
by Lai Singh, that he would bring over the 
whole array of the Kiiglish to tira Sikhs, ami 
take Forozcpore without fighting. There 
was also ground for believing that active in¬ 
trigues had for some time ]KWt been employed 
to induce the chiefs of our protect<jd Sikh 
territories to rise in arms agtuiwt the British 
power as soon as a Sikh army should cress 
the Sutluj. 

The Sikh troops moved on the 2<ith No- 
* bettor to Bocrot Comiaittoo, Sad Uooouitwr, 1S45. 
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vombor, in several divisions; on the 28th, 
one division had reached Bohrana, the others 
marching in parallel routes; and on the 8th 
December the whole force had assembled on 
the banks of the Sutluj (fifty-throe miles 
from Lahore), extending from opposite to 
Ferozepore, in masses, as far as Hureo-ke- 
ghat. Upon the 11th, 12th, and 13th, the 
Sikh troops, parties of whom had previously 
crossed the Sutluj, and carried off some 
camels, passed the river in largo bodies, with 
guns, on a bridge of boats, about t(*u miles 
above Forozeporo. 

The Govcrnor-Geiioi'al, in conformity with 
his determination, set oil* for th<» Upper Pro¬ 
vinces in October, and in cousinpionco of the 
reports ho received from his agent (Major 
Broadfoot), ho loft Delhi on the 19th No- 
vemboy.aud arrived on the 20th at Kurnaul, 
where be had an interview with the Com- 
mander-in-Chief (Sir Hugh Gough), wdio, 
with Miyor Broadfoot, had come for that 
purpose from Umbala. Sir Henry reached 
this place on the 2nd December, and remained 
there till the 6th, making urrangemouts for 
the now inevitable campaign. On hia route 
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from Umbala to Ferozepore, ho visited Lo- 
diana on the 11th, ins])ectiug tho troops, 
which were required, as at other stations, to 
hold themselves in readiness to move at the 
shortest notice. Besides his anxiety to give 
no possible ground of coinjilaint to the Sikh 
Government, our frontier was too long to l>e 
defended on all j»oints by any force wo could 
move, and our two posts on the frontier, 
Ferozepore and Lodiana, were strong enough 
to be maintained until relieved: at the for¬ 
mer was a regiment of Europeans, seven 
regiments of native infantry, two regiments 
of native cavalry, and twenty-four field guns, 
exclusive of heavy ordnance, under Major- 
General Littlor; at Lodiana, were one Eu¬ 
ropean regiment, five regiments of native 
infantry, one regiment of native cavalry, and 
two troops of horse artillery. Even after he 
was informed that the Sikh army had marched 
in hostile array towards tho Sutluj, Sir 
Henry declared that ho would not coiiHider 
this as a cause justifying hostilitic*8, unless 
tho frontier was actually violated. “Tho 
Lahore Government,” ho observed, “ had as 
good a right to reinforce their bank of tho 
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Sutluj as wo to reinforce our posts on that 
river.” Up to the 8th Dticetnber, no forward 
movement was, therefore, made from Uin- 
bala or Meerut, though the forces in the rear 
of the latter place were ordered up. The 
Sikh commanders consequently possessed 
great advantages in commencing operations. 

When the Governor-General heard, on 
the 8th Decomher, that preparations weire 
making by the Lahore Government upon a 
largo scale for artillery and munitions of war, 
ho directed the Commander-in-Chiof to bring 
up the force from Uinbala, Me(‘riit, and other 
stations in the rear, and considcrod it no 
longer prudent to delay tlie forward tJiove- 
mont of the troops, and the whole (»f the 
forces destined to move up to the Sutluj 
were in Ml march on the 12th. U[)on hi.s 
visit to Lodiaua, Sir Henry had insjiocted the 
fort and cantonments, and it ajjpeared to 
him most advisable that the whole of the 
force at that station (0,00(1 men and twelve 
guns) should be marched up with the Um- 
bala force (7,000 men, and thirty-six guns) *, 
restricting the defence of Lodinna to the 
fort, which could bo securely garrisoned by 
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the more infirm sokliors, tlic risk of leaving 
the town and caiitoinnmits to he jduuderod 
hoing less than that of not insuring the 
strength and sufiioiency of the force M’hich 
might sei>arately ho brought into action witii 
the whole of the >Sikh army. The joint 
forces, under Brigadier Wh(>eler, by a rapiil 
march upon Busseean, wIku’o the roads lead¬ 
ing from Umbala and Kurnanl mt‘et, form<‘d 
the advanced column of the army, and se¬ 
cured the supplies at that plac<!. 

On the 13th Ditcembor, the Govornor- 
Gcncral received information that the enemy 
had crossed tins Strtlnj, when ho issued a IVo- 
clamation* doclaring tho views and olyects 
of our Govormnent. 

This document sets forth that this British 
Government had ever been on terms of 
friendship with that of the Punjab, and had 
faithfully (jhserved the treaty of amity and 
concord couclinled with Maharaja Kuiij(H)t 
Singh in 1800; that since tho death of Shor 
Singh, tho disorgnniKed state of tlio Lahore 
Government had made it incumbent on that 
of British India to adopt precautionaiy meo- 
* Appendix, No. I. 
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snres for the protection of our frontier, which 
wore fully explained to the durbar; that, 
notwithstanding this condition of the Lahore 
councils during the last two years, and many 
most unfriendly proceedings, the British 
Government had shown the utmost forbear¬ 
ance, desirous only of seeing a strong govorn- 
inont re-established in the Punjab, able to 
control its army, and protect its subjects; 
that the Sikh troops had recently marched 
from Lahore towards the British frontier, by 
orders of the durbar, to invade the British 
territory, and no rejdy was given to repeated 
domand.s of the Hritisli agent for (jxjdanation; 
that the Sikh army had now, without a sha¬ 
dow of ])rovocation, invaded the British ter¬ 
ritories, and the. Governor-denoral must, 
therefore, take measures for protecting the 
British provinces, and for pnnishing the 
violators of treaties and the disturbers of 
tho public peace. The document then de¬ 
clares the possessions of Malianya Dhuleep 
Singh on the loft, or British, bank of the 
Sutluj confiscated, and annexed to tho Bri¬ 
tish territories. 

On tho 18 th the British forces were con- 
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Centrated at Moodkee, twenty miles from 
Ferozepore, with the exception of two Euro¬ 
pean and two native regiments, expected on 
the following day; the Umbala force having 
marched 150 miles in six days. 

The Sikh corps, which had crossed the 
Sutluj, after investing Ferozejiore on one 
side, took up an intrenched position at the 
village of Ferozeshuhur, about ton miles 
in advance of Ferozepore, and about the 
same distance from the village of Moodkee. 
In this camp they had placed 108 pieces of 
cannon, some of large calibre, with an army 
exceeding 50,000 men, for the jiurposo of 
intercepting the approach of the British 
force moving up from Umbala to the relief 
of Forozcj)orc. On the IHtli, the day they 
had arrived, the British troojis, in a st{it<‘ 
of groat exhaustion, wore engaged in cook¬ 
ing their meals, when information was 
received that the Sikh anny wtis in full 
march to suri>ri 80 their camp. Sir Ilugli 
Gough pushed forward with the horse artil¬ 
lery and cavalry, directing the infantry and 
fold batteries to follow, and found the enemy 
in position about two miles off, with from 
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15,000 to 20,000 iafantry, the same number 
of cavalry, and 40 guns. The country was 
a dead flat, covered with jungle dotted with 
sandy hillocks, behind which the enemy 
screened their inflintry and artillery; and 
whilst our battalions formed into line, opened 
a very severe cannonade. Our artillery 
seemed to paralyze theirs, and a flank move¬ 
ment of some of our cavalry turned the 
loft of the Sikhs, and sweeping along the 
rear of their infantry and guns, silenced the 
latter for a time, and put their numerous 
cavalry to flight. The infantiy, under Ma- 
jor-Gouorala Sir 11. Smith, Gilbert, and Sir 
John M'Caskill, then advanced, and attacke<l 
in echellon of lines the enemy’s infantry, 
almost invisible amongst the wood and in 
the approaching darkness. The resistance of 
the Sikhs was determined; and their lino, 
from suporiority of numbers, far outflanked 
ours; but their whole force was driven from 
position to position with great slaughter 
(our infantry using the l)ayonet), and the 
loss of seventeen pieces of artillery. Night 
prevented a pursuit, and the British three 
bivouacked upon the field for some hours 
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before it returned to its encampment, having 
no enemy before it. This victory was dearly 
purchased, Major-General Sir Robert Sale 
and Major-General Sir John M'Caskill being 
amongst the killed. 

The army halted on the 10th and 20th to 
refresh the men, and on the 21st, having 
been joined by the two European regiments 
and some guns, the Commnndor-in-Chief, 
leaving the baggage, wounded, and cajjturofl 
guns at Moodkoe, protected by two regi¬ 
ments of native infantry, marched early in 
the morning against the enemy, who was 
posted in groat force, with a most formidable, 
artillery, four miles on the road to Foroze- 
shuhur, having been, since the action of tlu* 
18th, incessantly employed in intrenching 
his position. Instead of advancing to the 
direct attack of these formidable works, our 
force maiuKuvrod to the right, out of can¬ 
non-shot. A communication had been made 
during the preceding night with Sir John 
Littler, at Forozeporo, informing him of the 
intended lino of march, and desiring him to 
move out with such a part of his fbrco its 
would not endanger their safety or that 
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of tlio 2 ’ost; and he accordingly left Fe- 
rozoporo with 5,000 men, two regiments of 
cavalry, and twenty-one field-guns. The 
junction of the two forces being effected. Sir 
Hugh Gough, with the concurrence of the 
Governor-General, who was iwesont and 
served as second in command, made arrange¬ 
ments for an attack of the enemy’s position. 
The British force consisted of 16,700 men, 
and 69 guns, chiefly horse-artillei'y; the 
Sikhs, who were commanded in chief by 
Toj Singh, numberod from 4H,000 to 60,000 
men, with 108 cannon, of heavy calibre, in 
fixed batteries. 

The enemy’s intrenched camp was a i)a- 
rallelogram, about a mile long and half a 
mile broad, including within its area the 
strong village of Fcrozoslmhur; the shorter 
sides looking towards the Sutlig and Mood- 
kee, the longer towards Forozoporo and the 
open country. Tho attac.k was directed 
against the last-named face, tho ground in 
front of which was covered with low jungle. 
Sir H. Gough conducted tho-right wing; 
Sir H. Hardinge the left. Tho divisions 
having deployed into line, tho artilleiy in 
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the centre, a heavy cannonade, well directed, 
was opened by the enemy, which our less 
numerous and lighter artillery could not si¬ 
lence. In the face of a storm of shot and 
shells, our infantry advanced, and carried 
these formidable intrenchments, throwing 
themselves upon the guns, and wresting them 
from the enemy. But when the batteries 
were partially within their grasp, onr soldiers 
had to face such a fire of musketry from the 
Sikh infantry arrayed behind their guns, 
that, in spite of heroic efforts, a portion only 
of the intrenchments could be carried. Night 
came on whilst the conflict was everywhere 
raging. Although the division of Sir H. 
Smith, forming the second lino, was broiiglit 
up, and captured another point of the pctsl- 
tion, and some of the most formidable bat¬ 
teries wore taken by the 3rd light dragoons, 
yet the enemy remained in possossirni of n 
considerable portion of tho groat quadrangle, 
whilst our troops, interminglod with tho 
enemy’s, kept possession of tho remainder, 
and finally bivouacked upon it, exhausted by 
their exertions, rodnood in numbers, and 
suffering extremely from thirst, 

2 o 2 
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In this state of things, the night wore 
away, the enemy continuing to harass our 
troops by the fire of artillery wherever their 
position could be discovered. At daylight 
of the 22nd, our infantry formed line, sup¬ 
ported by horse artillery on both flanks, 
whilst a fire was opened from our centre by 
such heavy guns as remained effective. A 
masked battery played with groat effect upon 
this point, dismounting our pieces and blow¬ 
ing up our tumbrils. At this moment, the 
two commamlors (Sir II. Gough and Sir 11. 
llardinge) ]daced themselves at the head of 
their respective wings; the lino advanced, un¬ 
checked by the enemy’s Are; drove the Sikhs 
rapidly out of the village of b'tsrossoshuhur 
and their encampment; then, changing front 
to its left on its centre, continue*! to sweep 
the camp, bearing down all opposition, and 
dislodged the enemy from his whole posi¬ 
tion. The line then halted, os on a day of 
manoeuvre, being masters of the fleld, of 
seventy-throe pieces of cannon, and the 
standards of the K.halsa army. 

The toils and glories of the victors wore, 
however, not yot over. In the course of two 
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hours, Tej Singh (who had commanded in 
this great battle) brought up from the vici¬ 
nity of Ferozcpore fresh battalions and a 
large field of artillery, supported by 30,000 
Ghorepurras, hitherto encamped near the 
river, with which ho made three several 
attempts to retake the j)Osition, which were 
repelled by our exhausted trooj)R, our artil¬ 
lery, the ammunition having been ex- 
])ended, being unable to fire a single shot. 
The Sikhs suffered greatly, their camp Imiiig 
the scone of a most terrible carnage. Our 
loss was very sovore, Brigadier Wallace 
(who succeeded Major-General McCaskill), 
and Major Broadfoot, the political agent, 
being amongst tho killed. The ca})tured 
camp was found to bo protected by charged 
mines, by tho successive springing of which 
many oificors and men wfue destroyed. Sir 
n. Ilardinge’s general stall* were all disabled, 
with tho single exception of his son, Captain 
Hardinge. 

The result of tho battle of I'^orozoslmhur, 
which is considered to be tho severest over 
fought in India, and one of tho most honour¬ 
able to tho British arms in that country, 
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was, that the Sikhs, disheartened by the 
loss of nearly all their artillery, retired in 
confusion upon the fords of the Sutluj. 

Tej Singh, the commander of the Sikh 
forces, came to the British camp and had an 
interview with the Governor-General, who 
refused to enter into any negotiations until 
the British troops should bo under the walls 
of Lahore. 

On tho 31st December, the Governor- 
General issued a Proclamation,* which, after 
stating that tho Lahore government had, 
without provocation, or any declaration of 
hostilities, and notwithstanding a treaty of 
amity and alliance, invaded tho British ter¬ 
ritory by a largo Sikh army, which had boon 
driven across tho Sutluj with tho loss of 
ninety pieces of artillery, it had l>ccomo 
ne^Btucy for the British Government to 
take measures for punishing this aggression 
and for preventing similar acts of treachery. 
It called upon all natives of Hindustan, who 
had taken service under the Imhore govern¬ 
ment, to place themselves under tho orders 
of the British Government, on imin of for- 
* Appendix, Ne. II. 
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feiting all claim to British ])rotection, and 
being treated as traitors to their country 
and enemies of the British Govornmout. 

The enemy made a further effort uj^on 
the Upper Sutluj. Pressed for supplies ujion 
his own bank of the river, ho str(tve to 
draw them from the jagir estates on tin* 
southern bank. At Dhermkote, about forty 
miles to the westward of Lodiana, where 
there w'as a dep6t of grain, the kSikhs had a 
small garrison of mercenaries, and on the 
18th January Major-General Sir IL Smith 
was sent against this place, with a single 
brigade of his division, and a light field 
battery. He easily effected its reduction; 
but whilst ho was yet in march, the Com- 
mander-iu-Chiof received infonnation that 
Runjoor Singh, Majethia (brother of IjCiui 
Singh), had crossed the Sutluj at i*hilor, 
the route to i.iodiaua, at the head of a 
numerous force, and established himself in 
position at Baran Ilara, betwomi the old 
and new courses of the Sutluj; not only 
threatening Lodiana, but indicating a de¬ 
termination to intersect the line of our 
communications at Basscean and Ilt^kote. 
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Major-General Smith was upon this directed 
to advance with his brigade and Brigadier 
Cureton’s cavalry from Dhermkoto, by Ju- 
graon, towards Lodiana, and his second bri¬ 
gade under Brigadier Wheeler, moved on to 
support him. The combinations became now 
very delicate and important, it being neces¬ 
sary to guard the whole frontier from 
Roopur down to Mundote. Upon the 
Major-General advancing from Jngraon, 
Runjoor Singh, relying on the superiority 
of his force, endeavoured to intcrci»i>t his 
progress, by marching in a lino parallel to 
him and opening a furious cannonade. Sir 
H. Smith continued, however, to advance, 
and when the Sikh general, bonding round 
one wing of his army, enveloped his flank, 
extricated himself by retiring with great 
steadiness and regularity, and effected his 
communication with Lodiana, but not with¬ 
out severe loss. Sir Smith was now 
strengthened by tho force under Brigadier 
Godby at Lodiana, consisting of throe native 
regiments, whilst reinforcements wore gra¬ 
dually coming up, including tho 53rd regi¬ 
ment of foot: but, on tho other hand, bis 
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manoeuTres had thrown him out of communi¬ 
cation with Brigadier Whoeler, and a portion 
of his baggage had fallen into the bands of 
the enemy. The Sikh general had strongly 
intrenched himself at Budhowal; but threat¬ 
ened on either flank by General Smith and 
Brigadier Wheeler, ho decami^ed in the* 
night of the 22nd, and moved down towards 
the ford of Tulwun (being cut oft' from that 
of I’hilor), the British troops occupying his 
abandoned position at Budhowal. Having 
been joined by Brigadier Whoeler on tho 
26th, as well as by the 53rd regiment and tho 
Shokhawuttco brigade, Sir H. Smith pre¬ 
pared to attack tho sirdar on his new ground, 
where he was also strongly intronchod; but 
Runjoor Singh having boon reinforced on tho 
27th, from tho right bank of tho river, with 
4,000 regular troops (Avitabili’s), twolvo 
pieces of artillery, and a largo body of ca¬ 
valry, advanced towjirds Jugraon, apparently 
with the view of intercepting our comiuuni- 
eations by that route. Sir H. Bmi th marchod 
at daylight on the 28th. Having proceodod 
about six miles, the cnomy was observed in 
motion, directly opposite tho front of tho 
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British army, on a ridge, of which tlic village 
of Aliwal was the centre. Ilis left appeared 
still to occupy its ground in the circular in- 
trcnchment he had formed (his flanks resting 
on the river); his right was brought forward 
and occupied the ridge. The general directed 
the necessary movements, which were per¬ 
formed with the celerity and precision of the 
most correct field-day. Upon the lino ad¬ 
vancing in order of battle, the enemy opened 
a fierce cannonade. The British line was 
halted for a few monients, though uiuhir fire, 
till the brigades on tln^ right w(>re brought 
up, when a rapid tdiargo w'iis made and the 
village was carried. The lino again ad vaneed, 
European and native troo})a contending for 
the front, and the battle became general. 
The British cavalry on the right drove the 
enemy’s upon their infautiy, and his left 
flank was forced back, and some guns taken. 
While these operations wore going forward 
on the right, the British left was pressing the 
Ayeen troops, called Avitabili’s. Being well 
driven back on his left centre, the enemy 
endeavoured to hold his right, to cover the 
passage of the river, and he strongly occupied 
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the Tillage of Bboondi, but this was carried 
by the bayonet. Repeated charges wore made 
upon the flying infantry, and upon the bodies 
that attempted to make a stand, and the de¬ 
struction was very great. Our troop.s kept 
advancing with the most perfect order to 
the common focus—the passage of the river. 
The Sikhs, completely hemmed in, were j»ro- 
cipitating themselves in disordered masses 
into the ford and boats, in the utmost confu¬ 
sion and consternation; and the wreck of 
their army appeared upon the opposite high 
bank of the river, flying in every direc¬ 
tion. Every gun the enemy had (fifty-seven 
in number) fell into the hands of the victors, 
or was .spiked or sunk in the river; all his 
baggage, ammunition, and stores were aban¬ 
doned. The Sikhs fought with much reso¬ 
lution, maintaining frequent nineontres with 
our cavalry hand to hand. It) ont' charge of 
infantry upon the 10th Lancers, they throw 
away their muskets, and came on with their 
swords and targets against the knee. Our 
loss, though comparatively small, was severe. 

The immediate result of the victory of 
Aliwal was tho evacuation by the Sikh gar- 
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rlsons of all the forts hitherto occupied on 
the British si<lc of the Sutluj, and the sub¬ 
mission of tlui whole of the territory on the 
left hank of that river to the British Go¬ 
vernment. 

Thouffh defeated on the Ujiper Sutluj, 
ami disheartened by the spectacle of the 
num<?rou8 coriiscs that floated from thence 
to the bridge of b()ats at tSobraon, the 
enemy ctmtimutd to hold his position on 
the right bank, and the fonnidablo h’te di* 
imtt and intreuchments t>n the loft bank of 
tlie river, In front of the main body of our 
army. These works had Ik'oii njjyeatedly 
reconnoitred, and obstirvation, with the re¬ 
ports of spies, led to the conclusion that 
they held not fewer than of the boat 

Klialsa troo{)S, with seventy ideces of cannon, 
united by a good bridge to n reserve on 
the opposite bank, where the enemy had 
a considerable camp and some artillery, 
commanding and flanking his flold-works on 
the British side. 

The Commandor-in-Chief was not in a 
state to attack this intrenched {losition until 
the troops under Mi\jor-f{eneral Sir H. 
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Smith should have rejoined his cami>, au<l 
the siege-train and ammunition should hav«‘ 
arrived from Delhi. The first portion of tlic 
siege-train reached the camp on the 7th and 
8th February; and on tbo latter day, the 
brigades which had been detached from 
the main army, for the o])erations in the* 
neighbourhood of Lodlana, rejoined it. On 
the 10th, the Commander-in-Cliiof re¬ 
solved (with the approbation of the Co- 
vomor-General) to undertake the arduous 
task ef attacking those strong works. The 
British troops took possession, without <tp- 
position, of two forts, at Kodeowala and 
the Little Sobraon. The battering and field 
artillery was then jmt in position in an 
extended scmicii’cle, embracing within its 
fire the works of the Hikhs. On the margin 
of the Sutluj, on the British loft, twit 
brigades of Alajor-General Dick’s division, 
under his comiimiwl, stood i-eady to com¬ 
mence the assault against the enemy’s ex¬ 
treme right. In reserve was another brigade, 
to move forward from the intronchcal vil¬ 
lage of Kodeowala. In the centre, Mgjitr- 
General Gilbert’s division was deployed for 
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support or attack, its right resting on and 
in the village of the Little Sohraon. Major- 
General Sir H. Smith’s division was fonned 
near the village of Guttah, with its right 
towards the Sutiuj. Brigadier Curoton’s 
cavalry threatened the ford at Iluroe, and 
the enemy’s horse under Eaja Lai Singh, on 
the opposite bank. The rest of tho cavalry, 
under Major-General Sir J. Thackwcll, was 
hold in reserve. 

Our batteries opened shortly after day¬ 
break, but, though spirited and well directed, 
their fire could not silence that of stivonty 
pieces behind well-constructed battcirios of 
earth, plank, and fascines, or dislodge troops 
covered by redoubts or epauhnents, or within 
a triple lino of trenches. At nine o’clock, 
Brigadier Stacey’s brigade (bdionging to 
General Dick’s division), supported by artil¬ 
lery, moved to tho attack; but so hot was 
tho fire, that it seemed for some moments 
impossible that tho intrenchmonts could be 
won under it. Persovoranco, however, tri¬ 
umphed, and tho anny had the satisfaction of 
seeing Brigadier Stacey’s trooiw driving the 
Sikhs in confusion before them within the 
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area of their encampment. As it was soon 
found that the weij^ht of the whole force 
within the Sikh camp was likely to be 
thrown upon the two brigades that had 
passed its trenches, it became necessary to 
convert into close attacks the demonstrations 
of the centre and right, and the battle i-agod 
with inconceivable fury from right to left. 
The Sikhs, even when, at particular points, 
their intronchments wore mastered with the 
bayonet, strove to regain them by the fiercest 
conflict, sword in hand; nor was it until 
the cavalry of the left had moved forward 
and ridden through the openings of the 
intronchments made by our sappers, in single 
file, and reformed as they ])a8sed them, and 
the 3rd Dragoons had on this day, as at 
Forozeshnhur, galloped over and cut down 
the defenders of batteries and field-works, 
and until tho full weight of three divisions 
of infantry, with every field artillery gnn 
which could bo sent to their aid, had been 
cost into tho scale, that victory finally 4 I 0 - 
olared for the British. Tho fire of tho Sikhs 
first slackened and then nearly ceased, and 
tho victors then, pressing them on every sitle, 
2 II 2 
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precipitated tliem in masses over the bridge, 
and into the Sutluj, which a sudden rise of 
soren inches had rendered hardly fordable. 
In their eftbrts to reach the right bank, 
through the deepened water, they suffered 
from our horse artillery a terrible carnage. 
Hundreds fell under this cannonade; hun¬ 
dreds upon hundreds were drowned in at¬ 
tempting the j)erilouB passage. “ Their 
awful slaughter, confusion, and dismay,” ob¬ 
serves Sir II. Gough, “ were such as wouhl 
have excited comi>asKion in the hearts of 
their gon<»rouH comiuorors, if the Khalsa 
troops had not, in the early part of the 
action, sullied their gallantry by slaughtering 
and barbarously mangling every wounded 
soldier whom, in the vicissitudes of attack, 
the fortune of war loft at their mercy.” 

The victory of Sobraon plaoeil in the 
hands of tho British 67 more pieces of can¬ 
non, upwards of 200 camelnswivols, nume¬ 
rous standards and munitions of war. Our 
loss was severe, including Major-General 
Dick, who was mortally wounded. The loss 
of the Sikbs was immense, not fewer than 
B,000 being killed, wounded, or drowned. 
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Amongst the slain were Sham Singh, Ata- 
recwala, and five or six other sirdars; and 
amongst the wounded, Tej Singh, who com¬ 
manded in chief. 

The British army now prepared to pass 
the Sutluj. During the night of the 10th, 
on which the victory was achieved, the ad¬ 
vanced brigades of the Briti.sh army were 
thrown across the river. Early on the 12th 
the bridge was completed, and on the 13th 
the whole force (excepting the heavy train 
and the division left to bring in the wounded 
and the captured guns) was cncamj)ed in the 
Punjab, at Kasoor (sixteen miles from the 
bank of the river, and thirty-two miles from 
Lahore), where the Governor-General joined 
the camp of the Commandcr-in-Chief on the 
morning of the 14th. On the same day, he 
issued a Proclamation,* declaring that the 
occupation of the Punjab by the British 
forces would not bo rolin<iuishod until ample 
atonement should have been made for the 
infraction of tho treaty, and the unprovoked 
invasion of the British provinces, including 
full indemnity for all exponsos Incurred dui^ 
* Appendix, No. Itl. 
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ing tho war, and such arrangements for the 
future government of tlio Lahore territories 
as would give perfect security against simi¬ 
lar acts of perfidy and aggression; that no 
extension of territory was desired by the 
Government of India, though the measures 
necessary for providing indemnity and secu¬ 
rity would involve tho retention by it of a 
jmrtion of tho Ijahoro territories, the extent 
of which would bo doterrained by tho con¬ 
duct of the durbar, and by considemtions fitr 
tho jirotoctiou of tho British frontier; that 
the Government of India would, under any 
circumstances, annex to the British provinces 
tho districts, hill and plain, situated between 
tho Sutluj and Boas, the revenues lK*ing ap¬ 
propriated as a part of the imlemnity re¬ 
quited from tho Lahore state; that although 
the conduct of the durbar had been such at 
to justify the most severe and extreme mea¬ 
sures of retribution, tho Govonmr-G<m(‘ral, 
nevortholess, was still willing that an opjKir- 
tunity should bo affordoil to the durlmr and 
tho chiefs to submit to the British Govern¬ 
ment, and by a return to good faith and the 
obscrvauce of prudent counsels, enable the 
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Governor-General to organize a Sikh rule in 
the person of a descendant of its founder, 
the late Ruiijeet Singh, the faithful ally of 
the British power. TheProclamation, there¬ 
fore, called upon the Sikh chiefs to act in 
concert with the Governor-General for carry¬ 
ing into effect such arrangcnicnts as would 
maintain a Sikh government at Lahore, ca- 
pahlo of controlling its army and protecting 
its subjects, aud based upon principles that 
would provide for the future tranquillity of 
the Sikh states, secure the British frontier 
against aggression, and prove to the whole 
■world the moderation and justice of the para¬ 
mount power of India. The document con¬ 
cludes with declaring that, if this opportunity 
of rescuing the Sikh nation from military 
anarchy and misnilc were neglected, and 
hostilities renewed, the Indian Government 
would make such other arrangoinents for 
the future government of the Punjab as the 
interests and security of the British power 
might render just and expedient. 

When the news of the victory at Sobraon 
reached Lahore, the llani and durbar urged 
Ilqja Golab Singh to proceed immediately 
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to the British camp, to liog pardon in tho 
name of the Sikh Government, and endea¬ 
vour to negotiate some arrangement. Ik'fore 
he undertook this mission, the raja stipulated 
that tho durbar, the chief officers, and the 
punchayots of the army should sign a solemn 
declaration that they would abide by such 
terms as ho might obtain from tho Britisli 
Government. This was immediately acceded 
to, and on tho 15th Raja Golab Singh, 
Dewun Dcona Nath, and P’akir Noor-ud-do(,“n 
arrived in tho Govornor-Gencrars camp* at 
Kasoor, with full credentials, empowered 
to agree, in tho name of tho Maharaja and 
tho government, to such tt?rms as tho Go¬ 
vernor-General might dictate. Sir H, llar- 
dinge received tho wya (who was accompanied 
by tho Barakzye chief, Sooltan Mahomo*! 
Khan, and several of tho most Influential 
sirdars) in durbar, as tho representative of 
an offending government, omitting tho forms 
observed on tho occasion of friendly meet- 

* By Borao accident, the mja did n«t arrive till four 
ho«rH after tlio time lio liml fixed liy a jircvioiiH meti- 
flngo; a clrcmiiHtiiuoo which incrom'd tho ooldnom of 
hiu rooojition. 
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ings, aud refusing the proffered nuzzurs 
and complimentary offerings. He briefly ex- 
])lained to the raja and his colleagues the 
serious nature of the offence and the unwar¬ 
rantable conduct of the chiefs and army; 
observing that he recognized the wisdom, 
prudence, aud good feeling evinced by the 
raja, in having kept himself separate from 
the unjustiflablo hostilities of the Sikhs, and 
was prepared to mark his sense of that 
conduct, and he referred the chiefs to Mr. 
Currie, the chief secretary to Goveniment, 
an<l Major Lawrence, the agent to the 
Governor-General, that they might learn 
from them the principles and details of ad¬ 
justment which he had determined to offer 
f(»r their immediate acccj>tance. 

The chiefs remained the greater ]>art of 
the night in cuuforcnco with M r. Currie and 
Major Lawrence, aud, before they separated, 
a paper was signed by them, conceding all 
the demands. These were, the surrender, 
in fill! sovereignty, of the territory, hill and 
plain, lying between the Sutluj and Boas 
rivers; the payment of one croro and a 
half of rupees, as indemnity for the ex- 
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penscs of the war; the dishandmout of the 
present Sikh armj^ and its re-organization 
under the system and regulations with regard 
to pay which existed in the time of llunjeet 
Singh; the arrangement for limiting the 
extent of the force which might ho henceforth 
employed to bo determined on in communi¬ 
cation with the British Government; the sur¬ 
render of all the guns that had been pointed 
against us; the entire regulation and control 
of both banks of the river Hutlnj, to be 
oedo<l to us, and such other arrangements for 
settling the future boundaries of the Sikh 
state, and the organization of its administra¬ 
tion, as might bo determined on at Lahore. 
It was further arranged that the Maharaja, 
with Bhae Ram Singh, and the other chiefs 
remaining at Lahore, should forthwith repair 
to the camp of the Govemoi>Gtmeral, and 
place th^selves in his hands, and that they 
should accompany his camp to Lahore. 

It was determined that the Mahanya 
should meet tho Govornor-Gonoral at Lul- 
loana (eleven miles in advance of Kasoor, 
and nearly mid-way between tho Sutliy and 
Lahore) on the 18th; hut before tho arrival of 
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the camp at Lulleana, the Governor-General 
learned that the Maharaja, with Bhae Bam 
Singh and other chiefs, had hastened from 
Lahore, and that his highness was ready at 
once to wait upon him. Sir Henry consi¬ 
dered it right to abide by the first arrange¬ 
ment, and declared ho would receive liis 
highness, on the day appointed, at Lulleana. 
Accordingly, on the afternoon of the 18th 
February, the Maharaja, attended by Raja 
Golab Singh, Dewan Deena Nath, Fakir 
Noor-ud-deen, Bhae Ham Singh, and ten or 
twelve other chiefs, had an interview with 
the Governor-General in his durbar-tent, the 
Commandor-in-Chief and staff being pre¬ 
sent. The usual salute to the Mahar^fa was 
omitted, and the other customary ceremo¬ 
nies on his arrival at the tent w'oro curtailed. 
Sir Henry causing it to be oxjjlainetl that, 
until submission had been distinctly tendere<l 
by the Maharaja in imrson, ho could not be 
recognized and received as a friendly prince. 
Submission was accordingly tendered by the 
minister and clticfs who accompanied the Ma- 
han^a, and the pardon and clemency of the 
VOL. II. 2 I 
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British Government were requested, on such 
conditions as Sir Henry should dictate, in the 
most explicit terms. Sir Henry stated that 
the conditions having boon distinctly made 
known to the minister, Raja Golab Singh, 
and the chiefs accredited with him, it was 
unnecessary to discuss them in that jdace, 
and in the presence of the young Maharaja, 
%vho was of too tender an ago to take part 
in such matters, and that, as all the require¬ 
ments of the British Govcrmmuit had been 
acquiesced in, atid their fulfilment promised 
in tho name of the Maharaja ami durbar, lut 
should consider himself justified in treating 
tho young Maharaja from that moment as 
a priuco restored to the friendship of the 
British Government, which extended its 
clemency to a prince, the descendant of one 
who had for so many years been the faith¬ 
ful ally and friend of the British Govern¬ 
ment, as tho roprosontativo of the Sikh 
nation, selected by the chiefs and tho people 
to be their ruler, on the condition that all 
tho terms imposed by tho British Qovom- 
ment, and previously explained to his high- 
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ness’s ministers and chiefs, should be faith¬ 
fully executed. 

After some remarks regarding the cha¬ 
racter of the late Maharaja Runjeet Singh, 
and a hope expressed that the young prince 
would follow the footsteps of his father, and 
that such relations should henceforward exist 
between the two states as would tend to the 
benefit of both, the Governor-General broke 
up the durbar. On his taking leave, the 
customary presents wore made to the Maha¬ 
raja ; and, on his retiring from the tent, the 
usual salute was fired. 

In the course of discussion, the minister 
asked if the young Maharaja should now 
return to the Rani at Lahore, or remain at 
the British camp; intimating that it was for 
Sir Henry to dispose of the young chief as 
he pleased, and ns he might consider best for 
his highness’s interests. Sir Henry replied, 
that ho thought it advisable that his highness’s 
camp should accompany his, and that he 
should himself conduct him to his capital. 

The inhabitants of Loliorc and Amritsur 
being in groat alann at the approach of the 
British army, apprehending that those cities 
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might be sacked and plundered, the Governor- 
General issued a Proclamation* to the chiefs, 
merchants, traders, ryuts, and other inhabi¬ 
tants, informing them of the result of the 
interview with the Maharaja, and assuring 
them of protection, in person and property, 
if the durbar acted in good faith, and no fur¬ 
ther hostile opposition was oifered by the 
army. 

Meanwhile, the remains of the Sikh army 
( from 14,000 to 20,000 homo and foot, with 
about thirty-five guns), undor T<‘j Singh and 
llaja Lai Singh, on retiring from Sol)ruon, 
had encamped at liaoban, about eighteen 
miles oast of Lahore. They had been posi¬ 
tively ordered by litya Golab Singli to re¬ 
main stationary; and the Mahomedan and 
Niyeeb battalions, in the interest of the 
minister, bad been placed in the citadel and at 
the gates of Lahore, with strict orders to per¬ 
mit no armed Sikh soldier to enter the town. 

On the morning of the 20th, tlio British 
array appeared in sight of Lahore, and alumt 
noon pitched its tents on the ])lain of Miyau 
Meer, under the walls of the Sikh capital, 
* No. IV. 
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'without opposition. On the same afternoon, 
the Maharaja was escorted to his palace in the 
citadel. The escort consisted of two regi¬ 
ments of European cavalry, two regiments 
of native cavalry, one regiment of irregular 
horse, and two troojis of horse artillery, all 
under the command of Brigadier Cureton. 
Tho secretary of the government (Mr. Currie) 
took charge of his highness and suite, ac¬ 
companied by the political agent (Major 
Lawrence), tho Governor-General’s private 
secretary (Mr. C. Hardinge), and various 
other functionaries. About three-quarters 
of a mile from tho Maharaja’s camp, it was 
met by Ilaja Golab Singh and some of tho 
chiefs. On reaching his highness’s camp, the 
troops of the escort drew up, and the Maha¬ 
raja, with Bhao Itam Singh on the same 
elephant, came forward from his tent, ac¬ 
companied by several chiefs; and after 
tho customary compliments, tho procession, 
beaded by the Maharaja and Mr. Currie on 
their elephants, side by side, moved round 
the walls of the city to tho gate of the cita¬ 
del, when tho escort drew up in front of the 
2 I 2 
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gateway, and Mr. Currie, attended by the 
officers of the escort, and Raja Golab Singh 
and the other chiefs, took the Maharaja into 
the interior of the citadel, and to the inner 
door of the palace. Mr. Currie then ob¬ 
served to his highness and the chiefs, that, by 
order of the Governor-General, he had thus 
brought the Maharaja, conducted by the 
liritish army, to his palace, which he had left 
for the puri)osc of tendering submission to 
the British (Sovernment, and for placing 
himself, his capital, and his country, at the 
mercy of the Oovcrnor-Goneml, and request¬ 
ing pardon for the insult that had been 
offered; and that the Governor-General had 
thus restored him to his palace, as a mark of 
the favour which ho desired to show to the 
descendant of the late Maharqja Ruujeet 
Singh. A salute of twenty^eue guns was 
then fired by the horse artillery. The escort 
then took leave of the Mahanija at the gate 
of his palace, and returning to the outside of 
the city, continuing its progress round La¬ 
hore, returned to the camp, situated opposite 
the south-east end of the city face, the citadel 
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being immediately within the city walls at 
the north-west angle^ so that it made the 
entire circuit of Lahore.^ 

* Lahore, once an imperial city, rival of Delhi, haw 
fallen from its former magnificence ; judging from itw 
ruins, which are scattered over a largo extent, Lahore 
is not ono-tenth tho size it was. It is surrounded by a 
strong and handsome brick wall, thirty-five feet high, 
with circular towers and angular bastions, inclosing some 
now ground, forming a sweep of about seven miles. 
Tho wall throughout tho greater part of its extent is 
fronted by a fausso-brayc, and a deep ditch, with a 
counterscarp of twenty feet. There are twelve gates, 
each having a double entrance. Tho fort or citadel is 
at the N.W. anglo of the city. Tho interior of X^ihore 
proBontB a strango confusion of majestic buildings, in¬ 
termixed with ruins, rubbish, and wretched huts. Olose 
to tho palace are mounds of dirt, crumbled mud walls, 
and heaps of stone. The houses are two or three stories 
high, built of brick, with flat roofs, and generally 
ortiamonte<l with carv<^d wooden balconies; they have 
a moan appearance, and look gloomy, being inclosed 
with dead walls. The streets are very narrow, dirty, 
and, in wet weather, a p(jrfoct sloiigh; tho main street 
Is only thirteen feet wide and v(‘.ry filthy: they are 
crowded with people, showily dressed in silks of every 
colour* Very strong moveable awnings project over 
the shops and nearly occupy tho etitire breadth of the 
narrow crooked roadway. Stuffs hung out to dry, carts 
with oxen, horsemen, camels, elephants make a motley 
scone, whilst on tho finely-carved balconies the wealthy 
banyans, with painted faces and red turbans, present 
‘ their 
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On the nioniing of the 22ii(I, Sir Hugh 
Gough conducted a brigade of British troops 
into the city, which took formal possession 
of the Badshahi Musjid/ and the Hazari 
Bagh,f forming a part of the palace, and 

tlioir low oboiaancoH, or Homo of tho dark bpautioH of 
tho place ealute the i«iHHor-by with “ Balaam, Malia« 
raja I” Tho population has boon variously etttiniato<l 
at from SO,000 to 120,00(K 

^ Tho Hajlnlialii MuHjitl (or IIohijiuo), built by -Aii- 
run^^zobo, \h a lua^^niiicont otlilicis muHsive, niniplo, and 
of iHiautifuI j^ro]K)rtionK, It iw oouHtructod of ml 
freo-HUnm, inlaid with whitti miirblt», tho luoHipm itwolf 
being Hunnrmntodby tlinjo largo marble doinoH, cr<>wnod 
with gilt MpiroH* Tho principal gateway UmmIh into a 
court 5S0 foot wjuarc. The lofty nniutn^tH, U^O f(*<d 
high, at tho anglo«», ologantly i»roporti*mod, atr? tlo^ 
aoribodas coniploto workn of art/*~Harr, p. Ofh 
t Tho l(a 74 iri Bagh, fornuTly tho ronhlotUH) of tho 
Mogul ompororH, conmHtB of throe largo (puwlranghfw; 
the flr«t, 500 paccM long, in fturfounite<l by vuultml 
bntUllngit, now tmod m nmgaxtno«. The weitom «Ido 
is oecuidod by the Badehabi Mty^i<L This (|nadmnglo 
loadH to tho garden otmrt, likowlne Hurrotimlofl by 
vaulted open lialln, with a pavilion of whitfj miirblo 
in the centre* A jxnuh^rouH gute anlmitH to tho third 
qua<lra«glo, orcitjulol, which inHurroundod bymimoroUH 
buildliigR, among which in tho wintor-pahwre of tho 
Maharaja, on itw n<»rthorn Mirlo, with a winding wtalr- 
cane riniug above tho highcMt pi at form.-*-Von Orlieb, 
vol, u p. 
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the gateway of the citadel of Lahore. The 
remaining part of the citadel was the resi¬ 
dence of the Maharaja and of the families of 
tho late llunjeot Singh: no troops were, 
therefore, posted within tho precincts of the 
jmlace gate. 

On the 8th March, a conference was held 
between Mr. Currie and Major Lawrence, 
on tho one part, and Bhae Ram Singh, Raja 
Lai Singh, Sirdar Toj Singh, Dewan Deena 
Nath, and Fakir Noor-ud-deen, on the other, 
at the tent of the Governor-General’s agent, 
for tho purpose of signing tho treaty. The 
minister and chiefs produced, on the part of 
tho Maharaja, a letter addressed to Major 
Lawrence, acknowledging the consideration, 
kindness, and generosity which had been 
evinced by tho Governor-General towards 
the Lahore state, and expressing a desire 
that, as the government was endeavouring 
to arrange its affairs, and it was necessary 
that effectual measures should bo taken to 
prevent tho recurrence of any disturbances, 
some British regiments, with artillery and 
officers, should remain at Lahore for a few 
months, for tho protection of the state. It 
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was obsorvotl in reply that, from the wording 
of the letter, it was not evident that the 
retention of a British force at Lahore was 
sincerely and urgently desired by the govern¬ 
ment, and the nature of the disturbances to 
bo provided against were not specifically 
described; and as tho British Government 
desired to exercise no intorfcrenco with the 
government of Lahore after the treaty of 
peace was concluded, if for any special 
reason its assistance! and intcjrventiou wens 
desired by the durbar, tho fact and causes 
should have been more distinctly stnt(!d. A 
formal khuretsta, or official communication,* 
bearing tho seal of the Maharaja, was there¬ 
upon sent to the Govonior-General, urging 
the request in more distinct mrd explicit 
terms, and tho Govemor-Gonoral detennined 
that a British force should, under certain 
conditions, to be entered in a s(!q>arato en¬ 
gagement, occupy Lahore for a limited time. 
The treaty was then sigiu'd by tho commis- 
sioners, and tho meeting broke up. 

On tho frdlowing aft<*rnoon, tho treaty 
was ratified by tho Govemor-Gonoral, in his 
* Ajipondix, V, 
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state-tent, in the presence of the Maharaja 
and the Sikh chiefs, and of the Commander- 
in-Chief and staff, the Governor of Scinde 
(Sir Charles Napier) and staff, the generals 
of division, the brigadiers, the head of each 
department, and all officers commanding 
corps, with one native officer from every Bri¬ 
tish regiment. 

The young Maharaja, attended hy the mi¬ 
nister, Lai Singh, llaja Golab Singh, Sirdar 
Tty Singh, and about thirty other sirdars 
and civil officers being present, the treaty 
of ]ioace was ratified and exchanged, and the 
Gnveruor-Gonoral then addressed the chiefs, 
his a<ldrc8s being translated, sentence by 
sentence, by Mr. Currie. In this address, 
Sir Henry repeated his desire that peace and 
friendship might always subsist between the 
two governmcjnts, aiui that a Sikh govern¬ 
ment might bo re-established, that could 
control its army, protect its subjects, and 
respect the rights of its neighbours. Ho 
recommended the policy of Rmiject Singh 
towards the British Government as the mo¬ 
del for their future imitation; and enforced 
“ wisdom in council, and good faith in fulfil- 
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ling engagements.” lie declared, that the 
British Government had no objects of aggran¬ 
dizement by hostilities, and did not desire 
to interfere in their internal affairs; that 
ho had reluctantly consented, at the earnest 
solicitation of the durbar, to leave a British 
force in garrison at Lahore, until the Sikh 
army vras reorganized according to the treaty, 
but in no case should it remain lunger than 
the end of this year. If, ho observed, the 
friendly assistance now afforded by the Bri¬ 
tish Government were wisely followed up l>y 
honest exertions, the state might prosjier, 
and his co-oj>oration should not bti wanting; 
but if they neglected this opportunity, no 
aid on the part of the British Government 
could save the state. 

At the close of this address, the sirdars 
expressed in warm terms their gratitude to 
the Governor-General, and their resolution 
to follow the advice his Excellency had given 
them. 

By this treaty,* the Maharaja ronounci« 
all claim to, or connection with, the territo¬ 
ries to the south of the Sutluj, and cedes to 
* Apiwndix, No. VI. 
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the Eaet-India Company the "whole doab 
between the Beas and Sutluj. His High¬ 
ness being unable to pay, or give security for 
the eventual payment of, a crore and a half 
of rupees (about £l,,*500,000), as indemnifi¬ 
cation of tile expenses of the war, he cedes 
to the Comi>any, as an equivalent for one 
crore, his possessions in the hill countries 
between tho Beas and tho Indus, including 
the provinces of Cashmere and Hazara, 
engaging to pay tho remaining fifty lacs on 
or before the ratification of tho treaty. He 
engages to disband the mutinous troops, and 
to reorganize tho regular or Ayoen regi¬ 
ments of infantry, upon tho system, and ac¬ 
cording to tho regulations as to pay, observed 
in the time of Run joet Singh. Tho regular 
army of Lahore is not to exceed 20,000 in¬ 
fantry and 12,000 cavalry, and tho guns, 
thirty-six in number, whicli had been pointed 
against tho British troops on the right bonk 
of tho Sntinj, are to bo surrendered. The 
control of the rivers Betas and Sutliy, with 
the Ohara and Punjnud, to tho confluence 
with the Indus at Mittunkote, and f^om 
VOL. II. 2 K 
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Mittuukoto to tho borders of Baloocbistan, 
is, with respect to tolls, to rest with tho Bri- 
tish Oovornmeut. Free passage is allowed 
to tho British troops through the Lahore 
territories, and ik» European or American is 
to be oitijdoyod by tho Lahore government 
without tho sanction of tho British. In 
consideration of his services, Ilaja Golab 
Singh is to bo rocogniziod as an indopondent 
srtv('reign in tins torritorioH whi<di the liritisb 
may make ov(‘r to him. All (ihangos in tin- 
frontiers of tho Laliore .stattf are prohibited, 
iiml all its disputes are to bo referred to tho 
British Govemment, whicdi is not to inter¬ 
fere in its internal adiuinistmtion. 

On tho 10th March, tho Governor-General 
paid a state visit tr> tho Muhantja in his 
palace,when l.)cwan Dootia Nath,by direction 
of the minister and assembled ehieK roid 
an addrose expressing the gratitude they felt 
f(»r tho gonorosity, kindness, and inorcy of the 
(iov(»rnor-Genoral, in maintaining tluf go- 
vernmout, for his excellent advice given to 
the sirdars tins day before, ami for leaving a 
garrison of British tr(M»pH in Lahore, in corn- 
plinnce with tlieir solicitations. 
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Tlie following day, articles of agreement* 
were conelndcd between the British Govern¬ 
ment and the Lahore durbar, with reference 
to the retention of the British garrison at 
Lahore; and on the 10th March, a treatyf 
was concluded at Amritsur, between the 
British Government and “ Maharaja” Golab 
Singh, by which the former made over to him 
all the hilly country situated to the eastward 
of the Indus and westward of the llavi, 
including Clmmba, and excluding Lahoul, 
being part of the territory ceded by the 
Lahore state to the British Govommout; 
Maharaja Golab Singh stipulating to pay to 
the British Government seventy-five lakhs of 
rupooH, and to acknowledge its supremacy, 
in token of which he engages to present 
annually to it one horse, tw(slvc shawl goats, 
and thr(!c ])airB of Cashmere shawls. 

The kingdom of tho Punjab has, therefore, 
ctsasfsd to exist, and has now become the 
state of Lahore. 

Thus tormimitod a contest which, in its 
origin, incidents, and i'onso([uenccH, has few 
parallels in the military animls of any nation. 

• Appnclir, No, VII. t IWd. No. VIII. 
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Sudden and unprovoked, it was brought to a 
rapid and glorious close by one short and 
brilliant campaign, in which the enemy, pos¬ 
sessing all tho advantages of opportunity, 
numbers, and discipline, directed by skill and 
backed liy desperate resolution, was over¬ 
whelmed, and a powerful kingdom was laid 
prostrate at the feet of its conquerors, whoso 
forbearance, when all was in their power, 
NUffered them to exact “nothing more from 
the vaiKiuisluid than was necessary for the 
maintenance of }»c*aeo au<l socTirity against 
violence and rapine,”* 

* Funn of Prayer m«l TlianltHgivin^ for the Vic¬ 
tories in India, fur laqi April. 1S4S. 
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No. I. 

Proclamntion by the EjyhlJJo)i» the OnTienioi^^^Omck'al 
of Judia, 

Tiik BritiHh Govornmcnt hiw over boon on toms of 
friendship with that of the Punjab* 

In the year 1801) a treaty of amity and couoorcl was 
concluded between the British Govorniuont and the late 
Maharaja Bunjeet Hin^h, the conditions of which 
have always been faithfully observed by the British 
Government, and were sorupuloasly fulfilled by the 
lHt(s JMaharaja* 

The same friendly relations have been maintained 
with the HuecesHorH of Maharaja Bunjeot 8inj;rli by the 
British Government up to the present time. 

Since the <hMifch of the late Maharaja Sher Siu^di, 
tlm disor^tnisDod state of the Lahore ^^ovornniunt has 
made it im-unihent on tlio Govemor-fJeneral in Gonucil 
to adopt priHiautionary nioasures for the protection of 
the British frontier; the nature of th(‘HO ineiiHuros, an4l 
the eauHO of tluiir adoption, wore at the time fully ex- 
plttiiKwl to the Lahore dtirbar. 

Notwithstanding the disorganiml state of the Lahore 
government during the Itust two years, and many most 
unfriendly prooeedings on the part of the durbar, the 
Governor-General inOouncil has eontinuod to evince 
his desire to uiaintaln the rolations of atnity and con¬ 
cord which htul HO long existed betwoon the two statoH, 
for the mutual interests and Ikappiaoss of both* lie 
2 1C 2 
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hart Hh<>wn rm ovory occaHion tho utincrtt forhearanco, 
from eouHideration to tlie heli>lortrt 8tato of tho iufuut 
Maharaja Dhuloop Hin/rli, whom tho Britwh Ciovorn- 
mont ha<l rocognizod aw tho wuccewHor to tho late Maha¬ 
raja Hhor Simj;h. 

The Govoruor-Gouoral in (Jonncil Hincoroly dortirod t<» 
800 a Htrong Sikh govornrnoiit ro-OHtahliHhod in the 
Pniijah, aide to control it« anuy and to protoot itn Huh- 
joet8. llo hail not^ up to tho present monumt, ahau- 
doAod tho hope <jf seein/; that important ol)jo<?t olieetetl 
by the patriotio efforts of tho Sikhs and pof)plo of that 
country. 

Tho Sikh army recently marched from Iiahorc to¬ 
wards tho British frontier, m it wa« allejufod, hy tho 
orders of tho durbar, for tho pur|K)so of invading the 
Britirth t('rritory. 

Tho (irivepnur-fh‘nornr« ag(‘nt, by dir(H»tiou of tho 
(Jovoruor-Cbmoral, domiiudiwl an oxplauutiou of this 
movemont, and no r(‘ply being roturnitd within a rea- 
wmablo tiiuo, tho ilotuaml was rtspeabnl The (Jovornor- 
Oonoml, unwilling to believe in thi^ Inmtilo intentionH 
of tho Sikh government^ ia whieh no provoeatimi had 
b<wm given> refrained from taking any nutasnroH whiclj 
might have a tiinfhmcy to emUirrass the government of 
the Mahantjo, or to indiuH) collision liotween the two 
sUtoH. 

When uo reply was given to the rej>oated denmnd for 
explanatioYi, and while active military proimmtioUH 
wow ootttiiiooil at I^ahore, the Oovorwor-tionoral eon- 
sidorod it aocioosary to or<lor the advanoo of trrK»im 
towards tho frontier, to roinfcma» tho frontier jKwts« 

Tho Sikh army luw now, without a shadrjw of prcive- 
eatioii, itivadod the British btrritorios. 

'Tho (b)vomor-General must, therefore, take lueit- 
HuroH for effectually protfHdiug the British provinces, 
f(*r viudicfiling the iinth<trity (»f tho Briiislt Govern* 
mont, arnl for punishing tlie violators of treaties and 
tho disturlsirs of tlu^ public fuauH). 

1’ho (Joverm*r-<kmeral hereby declares the ihuwoo* 
sioHs of Maharaja Dhuteop Singh on tho left or llritbh 
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banks of the Sutluj confiscated and annexed to the 
British territories. 

The Governor-General will respect the existing* rights 
of all jaghirdars, zemindars, and tenants in the said 
possessions, who, by the course they now pursue, evince 
their fidelity to the British Government. 

The Governor-General hereby calls upon all the 
chiefs and sir<lars in the i>rotected territories to co-ope- 
ratc cordially with the British Oovomment for the 
punishment of the common enemy, and for the mainte¬ 
nance of order in those states. Those of the chiefs who 
shew alacrity and fidelity in the discharge of this duty 
which they owe to the jirotccting power, will find their 
interoHts promoted thereby, and those who take a con¬ 
trary course will bo treated as onomios to the British 
Qovornmont, and will be punished accordingly. 

The inhabitants of all the territories on th^e left bank 
of the Sutluj are hereby directed to abide peaceably in 
their roapCMutive villages, where they will receive offi- 
ciout protection by the British Government. All par¬ 
ties of men found in armed bands, who can give no 
satisfactory aoc-ount of their proceedings, will be treated 
as disturbers of the public peace. 

All subjects of the British Government, and those 
who possess estates on both sides the river Sutluj, who, 
by their faithful adhoronco to the British (jiovommont, 
may be liable to sustain loss, shall ho indeumifiod and 
secured in all their just rights and privileges. 

On the other hand, all subjects of the British Go¬ 
vernment wlio shall contintio in the service of the 
Ijahoro state, and who disobey this pro(damatton by 
not immediately returning to their allegiance, will be 
liabto t(> have their property on this side tlio Sutluj 
confiscated, and doohwd to bo aliens and ouemtes of 
the British Oovomment. 

By order of the Eight Hon. the Oovomor-Oenoral 
of India. F. OcnniB, 

Secretary to the Oovemmont of India 
wuh the Govemor^GoneraL 

Camp, Lushkureo Khan-ke^Serai, 

Doc* 13, 1845. 
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No. IT. 

Pt'Qclamaiimi hi/ th^ Hhfht Uon> the Goemwr-^ 
Gene mi of Judin, 

Foreign Dopartmont, T\‘ro2oponv 
Doc. tn, 1K45. 

Tlio Ijiihoro govonimont Las, witliout provooaiioi^ or 
any doclumtion of hoHtilitioH, uiul notwithHtaiiding tlio 
o3£ifltonco of a treaty of ainity and uliianco, iihwIo war 
upon tho liritiwli Dovominont A largo Hikli unny hoa 
invaded tlio Dritiah torrittirioB, which Imn Inion ropnlHod 
and driven ucroHH iho Hutluj witli tho 1 oh» of ninoty-ono 
TiioroN of tlKtir artillery, now in our poBHORnion. It 
l)cmiu‘M !a‘<vKMiiry-» therefoiM', f(>r tlu^ nrltinh Dovern- 
jnoiit t(» take ineusju'es for pnaif^hing tlim unj>rovokod 
aggrtwHion, uml for preventing in future Miiiiliir aet^ of 
troaohory hy the goveriinuuit and imny of tim Ihmjuh. 
Th<^ Itritiuh (iovenunent eonniderH it right n<»w to call 
upon all nativeHand inluthiinntH of Hiiulof^Un who have 
taken norvino un<lcrUiel 4 tlu>re gt^vernment, to quit that 
Morvico, and plueo theniwlven uinler tho ordora of tho 
(lovonn*r-(Scner«l of Indho Ah long m relations of 
amity oxiHt<Ml Imtwctm the two Htaten, tliorct wan no 
ohjoction to tlm nativeH of the one territory taking 
Hi*rvit?e with tho govennumit of tho other; hut now that 
the Ijahoro «tate haw la^ianno tho avowed enemy of the 
CTovemmeutof tliiidoHtam it in iueumlmnt on all na* 
tivoH of Hindoetau, wIiomo homoH and famitkm tm under 
Britinh protifotioti^ to quit tho service of the eimnuoii 
enoiny, and join that of tho (lovornment of their own 
eoimtry. All porHfmn of tho nhf^vo <leHcrifdion are^ 
1 Iioroforo, hereby ealled upon (o repair 0^ the liritir^h 
Hide of (he Sntluj and to ri*port theinwdveH fo the 
BritiHli authorities; their inferewtH will in all eriHe^ la* 
reHjwi(tte<l; they will, if (It for the military MC^rvieis 
t»k(m into that of tlie Britinh (tovernment, with all 
tho advantagr*H of pay am! nllowaneoH enjoyed hy 
Hritiah nddiera. 

All imtivuHof llindoHtan who^ after timprotnutgation 
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of this proclamation, continue in the service of the 
enemy, will he considered to have forfeited all claim to 
British protection, and will he treated as traitors to 
their country and enemies of the British Government. 

By order of the Right Hon. the Governor-General 
of India. F, Citurib, 

Secretary to the Government of India 
with the Governor-General. 


No. Ill, 

Pndamatxon hy the Riyht Hon. the (jlovernor- 
General of India. 

Foreign Department, Kussoor, 
Feb, 14,184C. 

The Sikh army has boon expelled from the left 
hank of the river Sutluj, having boon defeated in every 
action, with the loss of more than 220 pieces of field 
artillery. 

The British army lias crossed the Sutluj, and entore<l 
the Funjah. 

The Govonior-Goneral announces hy this proclama¬ 
tion that this measure has boon adopted by the Govern¬ 
ment of India, in accor<lanoe with the intentions 
expressed in the proclamation of the 13th of Dccemhor 
lost, os having boon forced upon thoGovornor-Gonoral, 
for the purpose of “ olleotually protecting tho British 
proviucoH, for vindicating tho authority of the British 
Govornmout, and for punishing tho violators of treaties 
and the disturbers of tho public peace.'" 

These operations will be steadily x^ersevorod in and 
vigorously prosecuted, until tho objects proposed to be 
accomplish<m are fully attained- Tho occupation of 
the Punjab by tho British forces will not be reUn(|uishod 
until ample atonement for the insult offered to the British 
Government by the infraction of the treaty of 1809 
and by the unprovoked inrarioa of the British 
provinces, shall have oeen exacted. These objects will 
mclttJo full indemnity for all expenses incurred during 
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the war, and such arran^ijomonts for the future govern"* 
mont of the Lahore tcrritoricH as will give perfect 
security to the Britisli Govornineut against similar acts 
of ]>erfaly and aggression. 

Military operations agtiinst the government and army 
of the J^ahoro state have not been undertaken by tlm 
(lovemment of Imlia from any dt^siro of territorial 
aggrandisement, 'I'ho Governor^ fJeneral, us alrea<ly 
announced in the proclamation of the L'Jth of Decem- 
hor, ‘‘sincerely desired to see a strong Sikh government 
re-OHtablishe<l in the l*unjal>, able to contnd its army 
and to protect its subjects/' The sincerity of i\um^ 
professions is proved by the fact that no pre|«fcrationB 
for hostilities had been made when the Lahore govoni- 
nient ftad<lenly, and without a pretext of complaint, 
invaded the Jiritish territorieH. ’Jim unprovoked ag¬ 
gression has compelh'd ihtf British (lovernment to hav<? 
recourse ti> arms, and to organize thcf imams of tdlensivi* 
warfare, and whatever may now hefal the l^ahore ctaie, 
the conmpienceH can nlono Is* uttrihnU^d to the mimm- 
duct of that government and its army. 

No oxtonHion of territory was df'sinul by the <b)- 
vornmont of India; the measurcjs ummssary for provid¬ 
ing indemnity for tlio past and wcurity for the future 
will, however, involve the wtontiou by the British 
Oovemmtmt of a portion of the wmntry hitherto under 
the government of the liahom state. The extent of 
territory which it may Isj doomed adrisablo to hold will 
bo determined by tim conduet of the ilurbar> and by 
consideratioms for the aoenritv of tlie British fr«mtlor. 
The Govommentof India will, under any eirmimatanceis 
annex to the Britlah proviueew tlto districts, hill hikI 
plain, situated Imtweon ttie rivers Hutluj and Ik^is, the 
fev<uiucH thereof Isiing appropriated as a part of the 
indonmity roituircU from the Lahon* stuto* 

The (lovernmant of India has fm|iiitiitly declarfsl 
that it did not ilosire to suhvert the Hifeh govommont 
ill th(« Punjab; and nlitmiigh the isanluct iim ilurbar 
has Itemi surh ns to justify the most w*vcro and ctltximo 
measures of rotributkm (the iidlietion of which may 
yot 1)0 rmpurwl by sound policy, if the maint acta of 
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violence be not amplj atoned for, and immediate sub¬ 
mission tendered), nevertheless the Governor-General 
is still willing that an opportunity* should be given to 
the durbar and to the chiefs to submit themselves to the 
authority of the British Government, and hy a return 
to good faith, and the observance of prudent counsels, 
enable tlio Govemor-Gonoral to organize a Sikh govom- 
inout in the person of a descendant of its founder, the 
late Maharaja Itunjoot Singh, the faithful ally of the 
British power. 

The Governor-General, at this moment of a most 
complete and decisive vifttory, cannot give a stronger 
proof of the forboiiranc^c and mod(‘ration of thti British 
Govornmont than by making this de(daration of his 
intentions, the terms and mode of the arrangement 
remaining for further adjustment 
The Govoruor-Goncral, therefore, calls upon all 
those chiefs who are well-wishors of the Jescondants 
of Hunjoot Singh, and ospocially such chiefs us have 
not ])articipatcd in the hostile proceedings against the 
British power, to act in concert with him for carrying 
into ofTect such arrangemonts as shall maintain a 8ikU 
govornmont at Lahore, capable of controlling its army 
ami protecting its subjects, and based upon principles 
that shall provide for the future tranfjnillity of the Sikh 
states, shall secure the British frontier against a repeti¬ 
tion of acts of aggression, and shall prov(^ to the whole 
world the moderation and justice of the panimount 
power of India, 

If this opportunity of wwmiiig the Sikh nation from 
niilittiry anarchy and misrule bo u(*gloctcd, and hostile 
opposition to the British army ls> renewed, the Govora- 
uient of India will make such other arrangements for 
the future gorommont of the Punjab oh the interests 
and security of the British power may render just and 
exp^oni 
By order, &o- 

(Signed) P. CcruiwiB, 
fctocrotary to the Qovomment of India 
with the Oovomot-Gonerttl 
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No. IV. 

Vrudiimittioyi hy th& GQnrmr*(hncral of (mlhi. 
Camp, Lullt^anii, 1*\>L 18. 

The chiufH, morcliantH, tnulcrs, ryotf#, mul <)ther iu- 
lml>itttnt8 of T^ahore and j\mritsur, arc liorohy informed 
that hiH Ili^dinesH Maharaja Dlnileep liiw this 

(lay waited upon tiio Ui^ht Hon. tho <}ovornor-(jleno- 
nil, and cxpronaod tho contrition of him«(‘lf and tho 
Sikh govominont for thoir lato iio«tilo pnwotKliw^^H. 
The Maharaja and durbar having acquioaood in all tiio 
tormw imiMWod ly tho Britiwh (iovemment, tho (Jo- 
vemor-(l(m(‘rjd leaving every hope that tho relations 
frhmdwhip will .speodily Im OHiahlishod Wtweon tho 
two goveninumtH, tho inhabitanlH of Lahore and Ani- 
ritHur have nothing to fear fnuu tho nnfi>*h army. 

Tho <Jov(frnor-(h‘nenil and tho British if tho 

conditions above adverted to are fulfilled, imd no fur¬ 
ther hoHtile oppoaithm iM oirered hy tho KlmlHii army, 
will aid thoir emloavourH f<»r Mm ro-oHtahiiftlnmmt of 
the government of tlin doH^mdanta of Malturaja Kttri- 
joot Hingh, and f(»r tho prot^Mdion of itn nubjoeta. 

Tho inhaldtiintH of the eitioH in tho Ihmjab will, in 
tliat ca«o, l»o cwrfectly wjifo in itornon aind pit»|S!rfy fr<»m 
any molowhitfon by tho BritiMh troops; and May an* 
hon^by calltHl upon to diarnisN approlauiaion, and to fol¬ 
low thoir roHjXMdlve eaJliugH with all ecmAdetiM 
l^ortkr of tho tho Oovomor«*filoneral 

of India. K Ct'Attiie, 

Soerotary to the Ooveramont of India 
with tho Oovemor-Ooneral. 


No. V. 

y'mndatmi of a format with th jreo/ of thr 

hM on tho Hth Atntvh* 

^^All tho oireumstances m|mrd!u]if the disorganixa^ 
tlon gf the government of l^norit amco Urn doiiiifio of 
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the late Maharaja Bunjeet Singh until the present time 
are ■well known to the British Government. 

‘‘ The satisfactory settlement of affairs, the discharge 
of the disturbers of public peace, and the reorganiza¬ 
tion of the army under the stipulations of the new 
treaty, are now engaging consideration. But lest, after 
the departure of the British forces, the evil-disposed 
should create fresh disturbances, and endeavour to ruin 
the state, it is the earnest and sincere desire and hope 
of the Lahore durbar that British troops with intelli¬ 
gent officers should, for some months, a« circumstances 
may seem to require, ho left at Lahore for the protec¬ 
tion of the government and the Maharaja and the in¬ 
habitants of tho city. When affairs have been satis¬ 
factorily settled, and the period prescribed for tho stay 
of the British force shall have expired, the troops may 
then be withdrawn/' 

True note and translation. 

F. CuimiEi, 

Secretary to the Government of India, 
with tho Oovemor-GeneraL 


No. VL 

Treaty between the British (hrernment and the 
State of Lahore. 

Wherojis tho treaty of amitjr and concord, which was 
concluded lietween tho British Govommont and the 
late Maharma Buiyeet Singli, the ruler of Lahore, in 
ISOO, was broken by the nnproTokod aggression on 
the British provinces of the Sikh army, m December 
last, and whoreaa on that oocaeion, by the proclamation 
dat^ tdth of Deoentber, the territories then in tho 
occupation of the Maharaja of Lahore on that, the left 
cr British, bank of tho river Sutlty;* were confiscated 
and annexed to the British ptoTineos, and since that 
time hostile operations bareb^n prosechted by tho two 

VOL. 11. 2 L 
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governments, the one against tlie other, which have 
resulted in the occupation of Laliore hy the Ikitish 
troops; and whereas it has l>eon determined that, upon 
<-(^rtain conditionn, peace flhall bo re-ostahliHliod l)etwoen 
the two govemnionte, the following treaty of peace 
between the lion. English East-InJia (hnnpany and 
Maharaja Dhuleep Singh Bahadoor ami his children, 
heirs, and HUccosHors, has been concluded on the part of 
the Hon. Comjmny by Fre<leri<»k C?urrie, Ewp, ami 
Hrevet-Major lieniy Montgomery Lawrence, by virtue 
of full powers to that ofl'ec^ vcsU«! in them by the 
Right lion- Sir Henry Ilardinge, (LC.B., one of her 
Britannic Majeet/s Most lion. Privy (Council, 0 <k 
vornor-Oonoral, appointed by the Hon. (/Otni^ty to 
direct and control all tlieir affairs in the blast Indies, 
and on tho part i>f his IfiglumsM the Maharaja iJhuloep 
Singh by Bhuo Kam Hingh, Itaja lial Hingli, Hirdar 
Tcj Singh, Hmlar (Jhuttur Singh Atannwala, Sirdar 
Itunjoor Singh M^fethia, Dewan l><»ona Nath, and 
Pakeer Noor^ud^^Heon, vostod with full jmwors and 
authority on the part of his highness. 

Article t. There fdmlL l)e {^riictual peace and friend- 
shin between tlie British Govemmeut on the one part, 
and Maharaja Hholoep Singh, his heirs and sticeesiK^ni, 
on the other. 

Art 2. The Maharaja of Lahore renounmm for him* 
self, his heirs and sueoessors, sit claim to, or mmnectbn 
with, the territories lying to tho south of tho river 
and engages never have any ooaoem erith 
those territories or the inlnddti^ 

Art. 3. The Miihart^ cedes to tho Hon. Company, 
in porpetual sovereignty, all his forts, terri^rlcs, and 
rights, in tho doab or country, hill and plain, situate 
betwoon tho rivers Boas and Hutluj. 

Art 4. Tho British Government having dmnandoil 
front tho liuhoro state, as imlemnilicatitm for ex* 
pems^ of tho war, in mlditioii to the ocimhm of territuiY 
doscribed in Article 3, payment of one amt a half 
r*roros of rui)oeH, and the fjahore goveniiaent being 
unable to pay tho whole of this sum at this timei or to 
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gire security satisfactory to the British Government for 
its eventual payment, the Maharaja cedes to the Hon. 
Company, in perpetual sovereignty, as equivalent for 
one crore of rupees, all his forts, territories, rights, 
and interests, in the hill countries which are situate 
between the rivers Boas and Indus, including the 
provinces of Cashmere and Hazara. 

Art 5. The Maharaja will pay to the British Go¬ 
vernment the sum of fifty lacs of rupees on or before 
the ratification of this treaty. 

Art. 6, The Maharaja engages to disband the imi- 
tinous troops of the Lahore army, taking from them 
their arms; and his liiglineHs agrees to reorganize tlie 
regular, or Ayeen regiments of infantry, upon thosyifteni 
and according to the regulations as to pay and allow¬ 
ances observed in the time of the late Maharaja Kunjeef 
ISingh, The Maharaja further engages to jwiy up all 
arrears to the soldiers that are discliargofl uudor the 
provisions of this article. 

Art. 7. The rogmlar army of the l^ahore state shall 
henceforth bo limited to 2/j battalions of infantry, con¬ 
sisting of 800 bayonets each, with 12,000 cavalry; 
this number at no time to bo oxcoe<led without the 
concurrence of the British Government. Hhould it 
necessary at any time, for any special cause, tliat this 
for^ should be increased, the cause shall be fully 
plained to tlie British Government, and when the 
special necessity shall have passed, tlie regular troops 
shall be again reduced to the standard specified in tho 
former clause of this article. 

Alt B. The Maharaja will surrender to the Britisfi 
Govetttmettt all the gima, thirtyrslx iu number, which 
have been pointed g^imt the Britislt troops^ and 
whiob^ having been pGined on the right bank of 4ba 
river Sutlui, wwe not matured at the tattle of fibtaum. 

Art n. The oontrol of the rivers Beas mid fintlig, 
with the ootttlntiation of the latter rfverj oommoniy 
celled the Ohara and the Puiynud, ’to the oonfluence 
of the Indus at Mittankote, and eonirol of the 
Indus from Mittunkete to the borders of Baloeehistsin, 
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aliall, in respect to tolls and ferries, rest with the 
British Government. The provisions of this article 
shall not interfere with the passage of boats belonging 
to the Lahore government on the said rivers for the 
purposes of traffic or the conveyance of passengers up 
and down their conrse. Regarding the ferries between 
the two countries respectively, at the several ghats of 
the said rivers, it is agreed that the British Govern¬ 
ment, after defraying all the expenses of management 
and establishments, shall account to the Lahore govern¬ 
ment for one-half of the net profits of the ferry collec¬ 
tions. The provisions of this article have no reference 
to the ferries on that part of the river Sutluj which 
forms the boundary of Bahawulpore and Lahore respec^ 
tively. 

Art. 10. If the British Government should, at any 
time, desire to pass troops through the territories of 
his Highness the Maharaja for the protection of the 
British territories, or thoso of their allies, the British 
troops shall, on such special occasion, due notice being 
given, be allowed to pass through the Lahore territo¬ 
ries. In such case the officers of the Lahore state will 
afford facilities in providing supplies and boats for the 
passage of the rivers, and the British Government will 
pay the full price of all such provisions and boats, and 
will make fair compensation for all private property 
that may be endama^d. The British (Sovemment will 
moteover obsorre all due consideration to the religious 
feelings of the inhabitants of those tmdss through 
the army may pass. 

Ari 11, The Maharm engages neirer to take or 
retain in hie service any British subject, nor the subject 
of any European or American state, without the consent 
of the British Government. 

Art, 12* In honsidetatiDn of the services rendered by 
Baja Goh^ ^ JTttmmoo, to the Lahore state, 

towards procuring the restoration of the relations of 
amity Wtweeh the Lahore and British governments^ 
t|be Mshari^ hereby agrees to recognise the indep^dent 
soviMcaigttty of Bsiija Golab Singh in such territories and 
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diatricts in the hills as may be made over to the said 
I^a Golah Singh by separate agreement between 
himself and the British Government* with the de¬ 
pendencies thereof, which may have been in the raja's 
possession since the time of the late Maharaja Khur- 
ruk Singh, and the British Government, in considera¬ 
tion of the good conduct of Raja Gol^ Singh, also 
agrees to recognize his independence in such territories, 
and to admit him to the i>rivileges of a separate treaty 
with the British Government* 

Art. 13. In the event of any dispute or difiorun«*e 
arising between the Lahore state and Raja (Jolab 
Siugh, the same shall ho referred to the arbitration of 
the British Government, and by its decision tlie Maha¬ 
raja engages to abide. 

Art. 14. The limits of the Lahore torritoricH shall 
not bo, at any time, changed without the concurronco 
of the British Government. 

Art. 15. The British Government will not exerciw 
any interference in the internal administration of the 
Lahore state, but in all oases or (piostions which may 
ho referred to the British Government, the Govertt<ir- 
General will give the aid of his advice and good offices 
for the furtherance of the interests of the Lahore 
government. 

Art* 16. The subjects of either state shall, on visiting 
the territories of the other, be on the footing of the 
Bubjoots of tlio most favoured nation. 

This treaty, consisting of sixteen articles, Itas Inmii 
this day settled by Frederick Currie, Esq., and Brevet- 
Major Ilenry Montgomery luawrenoe, acting under the 
dir^iona of the liight Hon. Sir Henry Hardingei 
Cfovemoi^-^sneraL on the |iart of the BritSib 
sM by Bbae jUin Bija. I^al Stng^ 
Sirdar Sb;^h,3b^ Oh^itt^r Singh Ataree 
joer Sini^ Heyethia, IPewan I>eena Natiit aipl Fakeer 
Nooiwnd-^Deent on part of the Bhuteep 

Singh, and the said treafy \m been this dgy ratiflecl by 
the se^ of the Bight Hoxi. Sir Henry Hardinge/ 
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Governor-General, and by that of his highness Maha¬ 
raja Dhnloep Singh. 

Done at Lahore, this 0th day of March, in the year 
of our Lord 1846, corresponding with the 10th day of 
Rubbee-ul-awul, 1262 Hijree, and ratified on the same 
date. 

Maharaja Dhumiep Singh (l.s.) 

Bhae Ram Singh (i.s.) 

Raja Lal Singh (l.s.) 

SiRHAR Tej Singh (l.s.) 

Sirdar OntrrTUR Singh Atarbewala (l.s.) 

Sirdar Runjoor Singh Majethia (l.s.) 

Dewan Deena Nath (l.s.) 

Fakbbr Noor-ud-Dbbn (l.s.) 

li. Hardinoe (l.s.) 

F. Currie. 

11. M* Lawrence. 


No. VII. 

Aritclu of Agreement concluded belmen the Britieh 
Government and the Lahore Durbar^ on the l\th of 
March, 1846. 

Whereas the Lahore government has solicited the 
OoveiDor^General to leave a British force at 
for the protectioii of the Maharaja's petsoiQi and of the 
eapitfd^ till the reorfaaisaiaon of the Lahore army, ac¬ 
cording to the tHromens of article 6 of the treafy of 
lAthore, dated tim 0th fnst; and whereas the Govemor- 
Ooneral has, on eertain conditions, consented to this 
measure; and whems it is expedient that certain mat¬ 
ters oonoemii^ the territories ceded articles d and 4 
of the aforesaid treaty ehontd hespeoincally detemuned, 
the following eight arrielee of agreement have this day 
been concluded Wween the aforementioned eontritctihg 
parties:— 
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Art. 1. The British Government shall leave at La¬ 
hore, till the close of the current year, a.d. 1846, 
such force as shall soera to the Governor-General ade¬ 
quate for the purpose of protecting the person of the 
Maharaja and the inhabitants of the city of Lahore, 
during the reorganization of the Sikh army, in accord¬ 
ance with the provisions of article 6 of the treaty of 
Lahore. That force to be withdrawn at any convenient 
time before the expiration of the year, if the object to 
be fulfilled shall, in the opinion of the durbar, have 
been attained; but the force shall not be detained at 
Lahore beyond the expiration of the current year. 

Art. 2. The Lahore govemmeut agrees that the 
force loft at Lahore, for the purpose specified in the 
foregoing article, shall be placed in full possession of the 
fort and the city of Lahore, and that the Lahore troops 
shall be removed from within the city. The Lahore 
government engages to furnish convenient ejuarters for 
the officers and men of the said force, and to pay to the 
British Government all tho oxtra-exiKJnHos, in ro^oird 
tr !.he said force, which may be incurred by tho British 
Government, in consequence of their troops being em¬ 
ployed away from their own cantonments, and in a 
foreign territory. 

Art. 3, Tho liahore government engages to apply 
itself immediately and oamostly to tho reorganization 
of its army, according ta tho proscribed condition, and 
to communicate fully with the British authorities loft 
at Lahore as to tho progress of such reorganization, 
and as to the location of the troops. 

Art, 4, If the Lahore govemmeut fails in tho per¬ 
formance of the conditions of the foregoing mrticle^ the 
Brithdi Govemmont shall be at liberty to withdraw the 
force from Ijahoro at any time before tho expiration of 
the period in amole L 

Axt* 5* The British Government agrees to respect 
the hm^JUk rights of those jaghirdars within the ter¬ 
ritories c^ed by articles B and 4 of the treaty of I^a- 
horo, dated 9th instant, who were attached to tho fami* 
Has of the late Maharsya Ei^|eet Singh, Khnrruk 
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Siagh, and Sher Singb, and the British Crovernment 
will maintain those jaghirdars in their lond Jlde pos¬ 
sessions during their lives. 

Art- 6. The Lahore government shall receive the 
assistance of the British local authorities in recovering 
the arrears of revenue justly due to the Lahore govern¬ 
ment from their kardars and managers in the territories 
eodod hy the provisions of articles 3 and 4 of the treaty 
of Lahore, to the close of the Khurreof liarveat of the 
current year, viz. 902 of the Sumbut Bikramajeet, 

Art. 7* The Lahore government shall be at liberty 
to remove from the forts iu the territories specified in 
the foregcung article all treasure and state property, 
with the exception of guns. Should, however, the 
British Government desire to retain any part of the 
said property, they sliall bo at liberty to do so, paying 
for tho same at a fair valuation, and the British officers 
shall give their assistance to the Lahore government in 
disposing on the spot of such part of the aforesaid pro¬ 
perty as the Lahore government may not wish to re¬ 
move, and the British olficors may not desire to retain^ 
Art. 8. Oommissioners shall be immediately appointed 
by the two governments to settle and lay down tho 
boundary between the two states, as defined by article 4 
of the treaty of Lahore, dated jMarch 0, 1846. 

Mauabaja l>ucriiBm> Sxkoii (l.s.) 

Bixab Uam Sxkou (n.s.) 

Raja Lau Sikou (n*s.) 

Bibjoab Tbj Binou (l«s*) 

BiBOAH OhUXTUB SxNOE AxAfrBBWAi^ 

Birbah Runjoob BxNaa Hajethu (x^s.) 

Bbwan X)»S!na Nate (t.s.) 

Fakbrr NoeB-nD-l)BBN (n.s.) 

H. IlARDXKeR (n.».) 

F. OuJOBlR* 

IL li Lamtbbwoe. 
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No. VIIL 

Treaty between the British Gor>ernifnent and Maha^ 
raja Golah tSinyk, concluded at Amritsur on the 
16M of March^ 1846. 

Treaty between the British Government on the one 
part, and Maharaja Golab Singh, of Jummoo, on the 
other, concluded on the part of the British Govern¬ 
ment by Frederick Currie, Esq., and Brevet-JVIajor 
Henry Montgomery Lawrence, acting under tlie 
orders of the Bight Hon. Sir Henry Hardiugo, 
G.U.B,, one of her Britannic Majesty's Most Hon. 
Privy Council, Governor-General, appointed by the 
Hon* Company to direct and control all their affairs 
in the East Indies, and by Mahsiraja Golab Hingh 
in perSi n. 

Art. 1. The British Government transfers and makes 
over, for ever, in independent possoesion, to Maharaja 
Golab {Singh, and the heirs male of his body, dl tiie 
hilly or mountainous country, with its dopondcncios, 
situate to the eastward of the river Indus, and west¬ 
ward of the river Bari, including Chumlm anti exclud¬ 
ing Lahoul, being part of the territory cetlod to the 
British Government by the Laliore state, according to 
the provisions of article 4 of the treaty of Lahore, datwl 
.^th March, 1846. 

Art. 2. Tho eastern boundary of the tract transferred 
by tho foregoing article to Maharaja Golab Bingh shall 
be laid down by commisiiionors appointed by tho British 
Oevemment and Maharaja Golab Bingh rospoctivoly for 
ttmt purpose, and shall be defined in a separate engage*^ 
merit aftmr survey. 

Art 3. la ooiusideratidn of the transfer made to him 
and his heirs, by the provisioae of the foregoing articles, 
Mahawwa Golab Singh will pay to the British Govern¬ 
ment the sum of 75 lacs of rupees (Narmkshah!), 
50 loos to be paid on ratification of this treaty, and 
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25 lacs on or before the 1st of October of the current 
year, 1846. 

Art. 4. The limits of the territories of Maharaja 
Golab Singh shall not be at any time changed without 
the concurrence of the British Government. 

Art. 5. Maharaja Golab Singh will refer to the arbi¬ 
tration of the British Government any disputes or 
q^uestions that may arise between himself and the 
government of Lahore, or any other neighbouring state, 
and will abide by the decision of the British (^vem- 
ment. 

Art. 6. Maharaja Golab Singh engages for himself 
and heirs to join with the whole of his military force 
the British troops when employed within the hills, or 
in the territories adjoining his possessions. 

Art. 7. Maharaja Golab Singh engages never to take 
or retain in his service any British subject, nor the sub¬ 
ject of any European or American state, without the 
consent of the British Govornmbnt. 

Art. B. Maharaja Golab Singh engages to respect, in 
regard to the territory transferred to him, the provi¬ 
sions of articles 5, 6, and 7 of the separate engagement 
between the British Government and the Lahore durbar, 
dated March 11, 1846. 

Art 6. The British Government will give its aid to 
Maharaja Golab Singh in protecting his territories from 
external enemiea 

Art 10. Hahars^a Golab Singh aolotowled^ the 
isiipreniaoy of the British G^verahent^ end if ill, mloKen 
of snob prmnt emnalty t6 the Britbh G<h 

remment one hom^ twsite ^^eot shawl-goats of ap¬ 
proved breed (Ax tnale aaid six female), and three pairs 
of Cashmere shawls. 

Tills treaty, consisting of ten articles, has been thiS' 
day settled by Frederick Currie, Esej., and Brevet-Msijor 
Henry Montgomery Lawrence, acting under the direc-^, 
of the Bight Hon. Sir Henry Hardinge, G.C.^B*f 
Govemor-Cbmeral, on the part of the British Ooveirn-^ 
tnmU hy Maharaja Golab Singh in person, and the 
f 9 aid treaty has been this day ratified by the seal of the 
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Right Hon. Sir Henry Hardinge, G.C.B,, Governor- 
General. 

Done at Amritsur, this 16th day of March, in the 
year of our Lord 1846, corresponding vrith the 17th 
day of Rubbee-ul-awul, 1262 Hijree. 

GoiiAB Singh (n. s.) 

H. Hardinob (l. s.) 

F. Currie. 

H. M. Lawrence. 
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